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More Than Two Million 
Cards A Day! 


On a recent visit to one of the Library 
Bureau factories we asked for the latest fig- 
ures on the production of cards. | 


Following is the answer :—‘‘We are now 
making more than 2,225,000 cards a day.” 


These figures are particularly gratifying 
to our clients because they represent an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent. in less than 
two years. 

An unusual type of service, supported by 
the right kind of advertising, is responsible 
for the leadership of Library Bureau—not 
only in the manufacture of cards, but in all 
that concerns filing. 
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-. OR'TIFYIN G THE 
“FUTURE WITH 
ADVERTISING 







Federal Clients are now fortifying for 
prosperity in 1921 and thereafter. In 
nearly every instance their advertising 
appropriations show considerable in- 
crease over the 1920 investment. In 
no case has the budget been decreased. 









Federal Clientele comprises some of 
the largest, wisest and most successful 
advertisers in the country. 







They are ever building for the future. 






There is an invaluable lesson in this for 
the business that rests on the shifting 
sands of “discount” and “deal” rather 
than on the solid foundation of public 
good-will created by right advertising. 









“Put It Up to Men Who 
Know Your Market’ 
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Hiring the Salesman Who Makes 
Good 


Methods That Have Proved Successful 
By Ray Giles 


|S poet FORD figured that the 
cost of breaking in a new 
man in his plant averaged $70. 
That estimate was made over 
three years ago. What labor mi- 
gration, unrest and the Utopia- 
seeking spirit have since done to 
im- 


increase that cost may be 
agined. 
When the manufacturer  be- 


gins to reckon up the cost of 
breaking in new salesmen, he 
finds that it is probably higher 
than that of any other class, of 
employees. Suppose the new 
salesman is given just two months 
to make good. Suppose his daily 
expenses average only $8. Fifty 
working days times $8 equals 
And at that the $400 may 
be the smallest single cost in- 
volved in the experiment. Our 
hero who is being tried out may 
do those things which he should 
not have done and leave undone 
those things he should have done 
to the extent of ruining thousands 
of dollars’ worth of good will 
in his territory—this big buyer 
ruffled, that one neglected, an- 
other one overloaded, another 
one—truly, the risks and ex- 
pense of hiring salesmen de- 
serve more attention than it has 
been given. Here are some 
experiences of men who have 
worked on the problem. These 
are put down, however, with the 
realization that there is no other 
aspect of sales management which 
permits of fewer hard and fast 
rules. 
An investment security house, 
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in reviewing its efforts to hire 
good salesmen, was dissatisfied 
with the high percentage of those 
who had failed to make good. 


This house secured its men 
almost entirely through “Help 
Wanted” advertisements. Some- 


one asked the man _ responsible 
for employment if’ he habitually 
read “Situation Wanted” adver- 
tisements in his field. He replied 
that he did not. For a while the 
experiment was made of inter- 
viewing, as far as possible, every 
salesman who thus indicated his 
desire to make a new connection. 

Reporting a year afterward, the 
employment manager stated that 
the sales force was of distinctly 
better type and there had been 
fewer additions to the force who 
had failed to make good. 

“While we will not Bive up ad- 
vertising our wants,” he stated, 
“we have found that those sales- 
men who advertise for positions 
are, generally speaking, of much 
higher grade than those who an- 
swer ‘Help Wanted’ advertise- 
ments. 

“There seem to be several good 
reasons for this. Obviously an- 
swe-s to ‘Help Wanted’ advertise- 
ments always include a good pro- 
portion of green men eager to 
break iuto the game. Obviously 
also, many good men hesitate to 
answer such advertisements—par- 
ticularly one with a blind signa- 
ture—for fear their desire to 
change will leak b 8 
present employers. af 52 5 

“This, however, seems to be th 
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chief’ feasan in «favor of the sales- 
man whq advertises jor Ja snew 
connection »*stinless He Hay seiné- 
thing worfh awhile to’advertise, he 
will hesitate before‘spending his 
money in that way.* “Hes has got 
to make his advertisement pull, 
and when he starts to write it he 
realizes that this will not happen 
unless he can point to actual ac- 
complishment in previous connec- 
tions. 

“Further, the man who adver- 
tises is throwing aside any desire 
to get into a place through pull 
or personal connections. He is 
convinced that he can sell him- 
self to strangers as well as those 
who may be prejudiced in _ his 


favor, and that is a good sign. 
Also, he already has a job—an- 
other good sign. Further, he is 
usually planning ahead, setting 


himself a goal, and advertises be- 


cause he feels that the time has 
come for him to take the next 
step. We are using both adver- 


tising methods now to get men. 
But it has been an eye-opener to 
awake to the value of answering 
advertisements as well as insert- 
ing them.” 

Some sales managers are strong 
for the method of getting suc- 
cessful salesmen through the rec- 
ommendations of men already on 
the force—this on the belief that 
birds of a feather flock together. 
After several years’ experience in 
trying out that method, one man- 
ager of a force of several hun- 
dred salesmen reports very little 
success. The plan is theoretically 
sound, but the salesman is un- 
consciously apt to be enthusi- 
astic over his recommendations 
simply on the score of friendship. 
When the friend fails to make 
good and is let out, there have 
been hard feelings all around. 

A better method* seems that of 
writing or calling on jobbers or 
distributors, asking them the 
names of those men who stand 
out among the salesmen who call 
on them 

One house has built up a re- 
markable sales force through re- 
cruiting men from behind the re- 
tailers’ counters. The salesmen 
are encouraged to report the 
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.manufacturer’s sales force. 
, 1s done in an entirely natural way. 
bum 

Every salesman who has his eye 
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names of retail clerks who seem 
to be promising additions to the 
This 


on retail salesmen occasionally 
runs across those who voluntarily 
show enthusiasm over the mer- 
chandise they are selling. When 
the manufaciurer’s salesman finds 
such a clerk who expresses par- 
ticular enthusiasm in the goods of 
the manufacturer he spends a lit- 
tle extra time with him in con- 
versation. 

If the retail man shows intelli- 
gent interest in the possibilities of 
growth, he is encouraged to write 
to the manufacturer for a posi- 
tion. The manufacturer’s sales- 
man, meanwhile, covers his recom- 
mendation in a separate report. 

In many lines the salesman with 
a background of actual retail ex- 
perience has a surprising advan- 


tage over the dyed-in-the-wool, 
old-guard manufacturer's  sales- 
man. His grasp of the customers’ 


problems is genuine. He is able 
more readily to put himself in the 


customer’s place, and to antici- 
pate and meet lame excuses for 
not buying ° 


Does it pay to hire men from 
competitors ¢ 

Frequently, yes, but consider- 
able care should be exercised. 
BELIEF IN MERCHANDISE THE THING 

THAT COUNTS 

“We have never,” said one ex- 
ecutive, “been successful in going 
directly after salesmen employed 


by competitive houses, but we 
have had great success with men 
from competitive houses who 
come to us. Men taken away 


from competitors sometimes cast 
an eye backward at the old con- 
nection, but men who volunteer 
generally do so because they be- 
lieve that we really produce bet- 
ter merchandise than their former 
employers. Unless they convinc- 
ingly show such a belief we do 
not want them.” 

An automobile accessories man- 
ufacturer, marketing a_ highly 
competitive product, was for 
some time the only one in his line 
who did extensive national adver- 
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O no other agency do we yield 

the palm in our Coast organiza- 
tion. We went there to give service 
and our business growth has testified 
to the quality of that service. From 
Seattle to San Diego,’ we know the 
country and the varying conditions 
of selling merchandise. Coast-made 
commodities or products of Eastern 
manufacture—the San Francisco force 
knows how to advertise them. 


Men long experienced in advertising 
and merchandising, serve our local 
clients and guide our Eastern offices 
in their activities in the Coast terri- 
tory. An art organization that has no 
equal west of Chicago gives excep- 
tional service in furnishing illustrative 
treatment. 


Established eight years ago and grown 
to an organization of 55 people, we 
would feel inadequate indeed, from a 
service and organization standpoint, 
without our San Francisco office, 
which now occupies commodious quar- 
ters in the McCann Building. 


~ 


This is one of a series of 15 explanatory 
talks on our organization and our facilities. 
The entire series in pamphlet form—“Our 
Business and Yours”—will be mailed you 
on request. 


b THE H.K.McCANN COMPANY 
Advertising - 61 Broadway Mew York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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tising. Frequently he has appli- 
cations from salesmen with com- 
petitive houses who want to come 
with him largely because they are 
convinced that his advertising 
makes the connection more desir- 
able. Since the manufacturer 
wants salesmen who will talk the 
advertising as well as the goods, 
he has found that such applicants 
are the most desirable that can 
come to him. 

At the tender age of twenty I 
was given a desk in a New York 
State territory. I was the young- 
est salesman ever employed by 
that company—and, as I learned 
later, an experiment. Those about 
me averaged fifteen years older 
than myself. Later on they de- 
cided to try out some more young- 
sters. Somehow the applicants 
did not at first get by. One day 
the Eastern manager asked me to 
take a fellow youth out to lunch 
and to a matinee. 

“T have decided,” he said, “that 
these younger chaps are half 
scared of the house and the older 
men they meet here, and thus do 
not give us a true impression of 
their possibilities. I think you will 
get a better line on this fellow be- 
cause you are his age.” There- 
after I had the pleasure of voting 
on the younger men, and now and 
then one would get by. 

The point involved is this: 

Cub salesmen may be free from 
salesman’s fright in calling on the 
trade, but they experience almost 
unmanageable trembles in the 
presence of a _ successful sales 
manager for a big manufacturer. 
If the sales manager has not 
highly developed the art of put- 
ting these cubs at their ease, he 
may let slip through his fingers 
a great deal of good material. In 
such cases I can heartily recom- 
mend my old boss’s plan. 

The problem of recruiting for a 
sales force which fluctuates in 
size, due to marked selling sea- 
sons, presents a serious employ- 
ment problem to many compa- 
nies. 


number of firms who must have a 
large sales force during part of 
the year, but who cannot main- 
tain this maximum force at all 
times. 


This usually presents a 
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troublesome situation even in the 
case of a fairly low-grade man. 

It is hard to hire any kind of a 
salesman for a limited period un- 
less you can promise him an op- 
portunity of work some place else 
at the end of that time. “In my 
own experience,” says the assis- 
tant sales manager for a grocery 
jobber, “I was once confronted 
with this particular problem. I 
had to hire each January about 
forty auxiliary salesmen. The na- 
ture of the work was such that 
only about five of these men had 
any opportunity of being retained 
beyond the first of the following 
October. 

“It was ‘hard to get worth- 
while men at all until it was 
learned that there were other 
nearby firms who would be will- 
ing to take these men on after 
their preliminary experience. For 
example, one big neighbor used 
a large number of salesmen, and 
arrangements were made with 
their sales manager to give an op- 
portunity to all men we were 
forced to lay off. He employed 
a number of these. The same 
arrangement was made with sev- 
eral other firms. 

“We also found that commu of 
the soap companies used crews to 
their greatest extent when we 
used them to the least extent. In 
several instances we were able to 
tide the time of a good man over 
twelve months. We would use 
him from January to October, 
and the soap company would use 
him during the balance of the 
year.’ 


1s “BAITING” FAIR? 


The chief problem facing the 
sales manager for an instalment 
book house was that of securing 
men who—well, who would make 
successful book salesmen. How 
could he know if applicants had 
sufficient tenacity? 

Finally he evolved an exten- 
sive questionnaire. In it he cov- 
ered to the minutest detail the 
men’s life, adventures and hopes. 
The questionnaire covered several 
pages. Did the sales manager 
care a rap about all these details? 
No indeed! But before the appli- 
cant was ushered into his presence 
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A Market of 
Stability 


Half the population of the country 
live in small towns and agricultural 
districts. Their wealth and _ their 
wants are least affected by business 
fluctuations. A demand built up in 
this market will have year after year 
stability and the minimum of danger 
from competition. 


Two-thirds of the: million paid-in- 
advance subscribers to 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


live in towns of 5000 and under, and they 
are the most cultured and prosperous home 
purchasing agents in the rural communities. 


Most of our large space users, national ad- 
vertisers of repute, have recently increased 
their appropriations with us—presumably in 
appreciation of these facts. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 
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he had to fill out a questionnaire. 
Very often he would look it over 


and quit then and there, with 
some reference to a “nut sales 
manager” or some unguarded 
statement to the effect that he 


want to work 
was a walking 


guessed he didn’t 
for a man who 
can opener. 

It was different, however, with 
the truly tenacious ones. Hadn't 
they come there to get something? 
They didn’t propose to let a ques- 
tionnaire stand in the way, even 
if it might take them half an hour 
to fill out. And so the mere fill- 
ing-in of the questionnaire was 
good evidence to the employer 
that the applicant would hold on 
when he went out from door to 
door. 

“Even where I feel absolutely 
convinced at the first interview,” 
says another employer, “I always 
ask the applicant to return a sec- 
ond and sometimes a third tim 
It is the best way I know of se- 
curing men who are genuinely 
anxious to come with us.” 

The president of one company 
is his own sales manager. Mar 
keting his product calls for social 
graces on the part of the sales- 
man. The final test for the appli- 
cant is an invitation out to lunch. 
At these luncheons the president 
is apt to become somewhat ab- 
stracted. The salesman is put to 
it to shine. Incidentally this em- 
ployer feels that he can gauge a 
man’s culture better at a meal 
than anywhere else. 

“One man recently passed every 
test.” he confided to a friend, “un- 
til he began to cut his meat with 
the Australian craw! stroke. Then 
I knew that it would be unsafe to 
send him out among the class of 
people we sell to.” 

Some years ago an applicant, 
presenting himself at the offices of 
one of the big Chicago packers, 
attracted considerable attention by 
his awkwardness and lack of per 
sonal beauty He was hired. In 
adding him to the pay roll the 
founder of the busmess remarked, 
“That fellow is so ugly that he 
will have to hustle to make a 
showing.” This verdict was later 
abundantly justified. 
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The veteran sales manager 
knows that argument is just about 
the worst possible way in which 
to make sales. Yet I know of 
only one sales manager who 
reckons definitely with this factor 
in hiring men. At some point in 
the interview he is apt to try 
to argue with the applicant. The 
applicant thus reveals both his 
ability and his diplomacy by the 
way in which he replies. 
HAS HE DONE SINCE THE 
ARMISTICE? 


WHAT 


In building up its sales force at 
the present time, one firm is lay- 
ing much stress on the activities 
of the applicant since the armi- 
stice. It is giving preference to 
men who have worked for houses 
where an actual selling problem 
has existed. It is chary of men 
who ..may have grown soft through 
mere order-taking in a_ sellers’ 
market 

This employer also uses a care- 
fully worked out questionnaire 
form. \fter calling for name, 
address and age, it asks: 

Lived in what towns and how 
long? ~ 

“It is surprising how often we 
formerly overlooked all factors in 
placing the salesmen in the proper 
territory,” he explains. “Employ- 
ers almost invariably ask a man 
what territory he has covered, yet 
frequently they do not find out the 
cities where he may have lived as 
a boy, or while doing other kinds 
of work. This information has 
also proved useful later on in 
making transfers of ‘men from 
one territory to another.” 

Married? How long? 

“We prefer not to send newly- 
weds into territories whieh re- 
quire extended trips. They are too 
apt to get homesick, slight their 
daily reports in order to get a 
long letter home every night, and 
sometimes they rush the territory 
in order to make the earliest pos- 
sible return home.” 

How many dependent an vou 
for support? What relationship? 

“That’s a good guide to the 
solidity of a man.” 

Education—public , school—high 

(Continued on page 173) 
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Should Competitive Products Be 
Featured in the Same 





Advertisement? 


Tendency Is to Mention All Forms ‘in Which Product Comes in Each 
Piece of Copy 


Mitcuett-Faust Apvertisinc Co. 
Cuicaco, In. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Will you be kind enough to give us 
a list P articles, or references to arti- 
cles, which tell of the experiences of 
various manufacturers in advertising 
two or more products, each of a differ- 
ent general nature, but designed to ac- 
complish the same end. 

For instance, we know that Bauer & 
Black, of Chicago, advertise both Blue 
Jay Corn Plasters and Blue Jay Liquid 
Corn Remover in the same advertise- 
ment. This leaves it up to the pur- 
chaser as to which he prefers. 

The same holds true with regard to 
Postum and Instant Postum. hat we 
are particularly interested in knowing 
is whether it is the general practice or 
not to advertise such similar products 
in the same advertisement, or whether 
it is proving by experience that it is 
better to advertise each one individually 
so as not to confuse the reader. ‘We 
have a probem like this at the present 
time and are anxious to get full in- 
formation. 

S. G. SwanBerc. 


NE of the best articles that 

Printers’ INK has ever had 
on the subject was in the issue 
of April 15, 1920. It told how the 
Cleveland Metal Products Com- 
pany is featuring competing lines 
in the same advertisements, This 
concern manufactures Aladdin 
Cooking Utensils. In the general 
line there are both aluminum 
goods and enameled steel goods, 
which are essentially competitive. 
It would have been comparatively 
easy, and in some respects more 
advisable, for the company to con- 
duct separate campaigns in be- 
half of each kind of ware, but 
instead it saw fit to exploit the 
competitors in the same copy. The 
economy and simplicity of a single 
campaign were the points that de- 
cided in its favor. 

Where a manufacturer makes 
two products that are used for the 
same or similar purpose, and 
where they are both distributed by 
the same class of retailer, the 
tendency is to advertise them 


jointly. The reason for this is 
that people are coming more and 
more to expect a complete service 
from any firm that they  pat- 
ronize. The reasons that prompt 
a concern to bring out supple- 
mentary or additional products are 
the same reasons that should 
prompt it to present the com- 
plete service to the public in its 
advertising. 

Take shaving soap as an ex- 
ample. This product now comes 
in various torms, usually the 
rious forms being pose AP are 
by the same manufacturer. It is 
hard for the advertiser to know 
whigh kind any particular man 
will prefer. It is therefore nec- 
essary for the manufacturer to ad- 
vertise that he manufactures and 
distributes a complete lather ser- 
vice. In other words, the prospect 
is told that he can get his shaving 
soap in the shape of stick, cream, 
liquid or powder, just as he pre- 
fers. If the advertiser mentioned 
only one form of his product in 
his advertisement a great many 
people reading it, who prefer the 
other form, would come to the 
conclusion that this particular ad- 
vertiser does not make the other 
kind. 

We therefore find such con- 
cerns as the J. B. Williams Com- 
pany, while featuring one form 
of the product, usually mention, 
somewhere in the advertisement, 
that the soap may be obtained in 
the other desired ways, The ad- 
vertiser must look at. this matter 
much as would the retailer. Sup- 
posing a retailer handled only a 
shaving cream. If a man wanted 
the soap in some other form the 
retailer would have to refer him 
to another store. In this event 
you may be sure-that his customer 
would think that the retailer was 
giving a limited service. It is 
the same with the manufacturer. 
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DES MOINES 
Government Circulation Statements 
The Register and Tribune 


(Morning and Evening) 


Double the circulation of any other Iowa week- 
day newspaper. 


6 months ending . Net Paid 
jept. 30: Average 
SS ald od sis aaieouaibebiiees aaa eee 109,523 
i t,ennksie-cwembde keadashaioan 104,858 
Ss onkkd Vi ei wewes comedian 118,180 
Sis ts ca on steak ace chee eee 92,760 
BE css bn adobe cdudtcgeautbaudons 80,413 
re eee oe ee 70,256 
EE eS eS 64,994 
Rr rp ene ees tS 51,964 


Des Moines Sunday Register 


Double the circulation of any other Iowa Sunday 


newspaper. 
6 months ending Net Paid 
Sept. 30: Average 
NE a Caine eet oka eee 82,046 
Sad: © «sis ea bike maven Ge eipndiiens 71,240 
BR a ews ae hand codhbapekenees 68,861 
IE wins 0: ity «Sinn Seite elias eae 63,921 
ge Re ee pe pe epee eR 61,564 
Re Shit a ial ss hd ge Os eu 51,376 
RR Aa ee 45,471 
Bis Six n-n xo arcane dah Gaeta aie 38,511 


8 pages of Gravure ‘is a feature of 
The Sunday Register - 


THE REGISTER and TRIBUNE CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


GARDNER COWLES, HARRY T. WATTS, 
Publisher Adv. Mgr. 
; REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York: Chicago: San Francisco: 
I. A. KLEIN, JOHN GLASS W. R. BARANGER CO., 






Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. Los Angeles & Seattle 
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Of course there are many ways 
of presenting this idea of a com- 
plete service in the same adver- 
tisement. As a rule it is regarded 
as advisable to feature one prod- 
uct in the advertisement strongly 
and then to mention the other 
forms in which the product comes 
only incidentally. Where it is at- 
tempted to give a lot of space to 
all of the different products it 
often leads to confusion. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, as a rule advertise 
“Johnson’s Prepared Wax.” To 
ward the bottom of their adver- 
tisement they customarily explain 
that.the wax comes in three forms 
—paste, liquid and powder. The 
copy then explains the various 
ways in which these dffferent 
kinds are used. Very often th« 
Quaker Oats Company, when not 
pushing a particular product, such 
as Quaker Oats, devotes the prin- 
cipal part of its copy to featur- 
ing simply “Puffed Grains.” To 
ward the conclusion of the adver 
tisement it is mentioned that the 
Puffed Grains come as Puffed 
Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn 
Puffs. 


FEATURE THE PRODUCT THAT IS 
BEING PUSHED 


A common method of advertis- 
ing quasi- competitive products is 
to give the advertisement over to 
featuring the one product being 
pushed in that particular piece of 
copy and then, in a corner of the 
advertisement, show the packages 
of the other forms in which the 
product comes. Some of the Knox 
Gelatine copy is handled in this 
way. The Armour Grain Com- 
pany has used this method. One 
advertisement that we recall was 
devoted entirely to Armour’s Corn 
Flakes, and toward the bottom of 
the ad packages of Armour’s Pan- 
cake Flour, Armour’s Oats and 
Armour’s Macaroni were shown 
In some of its copy H. J. Heinz 
Company talks about baked beans 
throughout the advertisement and 
then illustrates the four kinds of 
baked beans which are packed. 

Obviously there is no standard 
ized method of handling this prob- 
lem. Even a most cursory ex 
amination of the current advertise- 
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ments will reveal that it is dealt 
with in every imaginable way. We 
have just quoted the Quaker Oats 
Company as handling the problem 
in oné particular fashion. How- 
ever, when it recently advertised 
milk spaghetti and milk macaroni, 
which are essentially competitive 
products, it featured both promi- 
nently in the same advertisement. 

The tendency seems to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of the plan 
of letting the reader know all of 
the things of the same nature that 
the manufacturer produces. How 
this particular idea is put across 
may differ. The most universal 
practice, however, seems to lean 
to the idea of devoting’ the adver- 
tisement to a single product and 
then mentioning its supplementary 
forms incidentally—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK 


Corona ‘Typewriter Account 
Changes 

\fter January 1,.1921, the advertis 
ing account of the Corona Typewriter 
Company, Groton, N. Y., will be han- 
dled under the following arrangement: 
Foreign advertising in the hands of 
Frank Seaman, Inc.; domestic adver 
tising in the hands of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc 


Elected President of 
Washington “Herald” 


John E. Rice, who has been manag 
ing editor of the Duluth, Minn., News 
ribune, has been elected president of 
the Washington Herald Company, Wash 
ington, D. C., and appointed general 
manager of the Heral 


C. H. Wolfe with Culver- 
Hammill Agency 


Charles H. Wolfe, formerly with the 
News Publishing & Printing Company, 
of Sacramento, Cal., is now with the 
Culver-Hammill Corporation, advertis- 
ing agency, of Los Angeles 


Fyrac Account with McJunkin 
Agency 
The Fyrac Manufacturing Co., of 
Rockford, Ill., maker of spark plugs, 
has put its advertising account’ in the 
hands of the McJunkin Advertising 
Company of Chicago 


Marvin S. Small, recently business 
manager of Drug Topics, New York, is 
now with The J. R. Mayers Company, 
Inc., dealer helps, New York, as ser 
vice manager 
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Would you 
think it ? 


The fruit grower of today is a keen 
business man— he is not the backwoods 
farmer of yesterday. He is strictly 
up-to-date in his work. And you can 
be sure that he is strictly up-to-date in 
his toilet. He brushes his teeth and so 
does his family —everyone from the 
little fellow on up to grandpop. They 
brush them up and down and every 
which way. ; 





This market represents a very large 
one to tooth paste manufacturers. Some 
have realized this already for during 
the first six months of 1920 


2,100 lines of 
Tooth Paste Advertising 





appeared in the pages of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN | 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation. 200.000 monthly 








Members of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Members of Agricultural Editors Association 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
J. E. FORD, Director of Advertising 
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Colliers 


AL “WEEKLY 
THE ‘NATION peta copy 














Here are seven Bradleys to choose from 
WHICH of these Bradleys do you like best? 


Choose it now — then see the same style in other 


Slip into your Bradley and Out-of:doors | 
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Bradley 
Knit Wear 
—| and Collier’s : 


The Bradley Knitting 
Company is using 
Collier’s as the 
backbone of its 1920 
national advertising 
campaign. 





THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 


J. E. WiuraMs, Advertising Manager 


Collier's 
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How Many o/ Baltimore's 
2950 rocers Sell 
YOUR Vinegar ? 


NE would natutally assume that so staple an article as 
bottled Vinegar would of necessity be included in every 


grocer’s stock. But not so in Baltimore! 


Out of roo stores visited in the course of our vinegar investigation 
16 were found that handle no packaged vinegar at all. At this rate, 
figuring on the 2,950 stores here, 472 grocers have yet to be spld. 


Stimulate your vinegar distribution and sales in Baltimore’s worth-while 
market! Make YOUR brand the leader! Go after the delinquent grocers 
direct, and through an intensified advertising campaign in the city’s great 
evening paper, The NEWS, teach Baltimoreans many new uses for 
vinegar, and educate them to use YOUR brand! Baltimore has 
120,000 homes: g0,000 are occupied by White people who speak 
English. The NEWS, on the other hand, has a total circulation of a 
' little more than 100,000, and sells 87,000 of these in Baltimore City 
every afternoon. 

If you're interested in the standing of the ten brands of vinegar now 

on the Baltimore market, their percentage of sales, distribution, activity 


ratings, list of dealers interviewed, etc., together with the possibilities of 
this market. write us on your business stationery for a copy of our report. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ : 

oe wae y.) ae F — ome 
ribune Building irst Nat’ in g- 

New York a Lath Chicago 


‘ 
Advertising Manager 
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Utility Value Automobile Advertis- 
ing Needed to Hold Public 





and Banker Support 


The Cycle of Selling Through Which the Motor Car Has Passed 


By A. R. Howell 


HE late J. P. Morgan is 

quoted as saying that the man 
who goes short on the United 
States is a fool. The same might 
be said, and for the same reasons, 
of those who try to read the col- 
lapse of an industry into mere 
rumors concerning motor-car 
buildings shutting down or parts, 
accessory and tire manufacturers 
about to assign. For, all other 
arguments aside, you cannot take 
the automobile away from the 
American people as long as they 
have the money to buy and main- 
tain it. It is too much a part of 
their plan of living. The demand 
for cars to-day, then, has fallen 
off only as the peoples’ buying 
power and impulse reflect cur- 
rent financial conditions. No one 
questions the certainty of early 
recovery in the automobile busi- 
ness. The only unanswered ques- 
tion is when—and here opinions 
differ as they do on all problems 
so closely linked up with the im- 
mediate financial future of the 
country. 

In order to visualize the prob- 
able reconstruction plans now be- 
ing shaped in the effort to bring 
the automotive trade back to 
normal we must review for a 
moment the policy evolution that 
led up to the present situation. 
Then each can judge for himself 
the time period that must elapse 
before free movement of product 
from manufacturer to consumer 
can be re-established. 

The merchandising history of 
the automobile industry has been 
one of continuous and competitive 
reshaping of selling and manufac- 
turing in order to force distri- 
bution of more and more cars. 
First came the struggle for proper 
and adequate dealer representation 
and profits were sacrificed to make 
it easier for the dealer to sell 


one as against another brand of 
car. When manufacturing as well 
as sales competition reached a 
stalemate in this building up of 
agency relations, ever increasing 
volume production forced the 
trade to consider plans whereby 
the low income prospect could 
be made a car owner. And here 
the industry has seemingly had 
to stretch its capital to take on 
the functions of banker as well 
as builder. 

The high cost of selling each 
automotive unit led to the early 
abandonment of manufacturer- 
owned trade outlets and the build- 
ing up of a dealer mechanism. 
With the dealer fully and inde- 
pendently established, competition 
for his preference began. This 
first took the form of jockeying 
on sales price position, each new 
manufacturer who entered the 
field trying to cut in with his 
product at a price level that would 
enable the leading dealers to take 
on the agency for. his car because 
it did not compete at the same 
price of cars already represented. 
Each new car brought out helped 
some dealer bring down his cost 
of doing business until the lead- 
ing dealers and even the second 
and third men in a given locality 
had all the agencies they could 
handle. The existing trade thus 
became “agencied” to the satura- 
tion point -and dealers switched 
lines as this or that manufacturer 
offered them greater sales co- 
operation. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEALER DOMI- 
NANCE 


As covered in Mr. Parlin’s re- 
ports for the Curtis Publishing 
Company, made in 1913-and 1914, 
the problem of marketing a new 
car became a question of how 
many leading dealers you could 
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interest in your product. Adver- 
tising was now a big factor in 
car merchandising. Manufactur- 
ers talked campaign plans as much 
as they talked specifications. 
Campaigns were designed with a 
canny eye for their effect on the 
dealer inquiries. As a result, cer- 
tain motor car companies forged 
to the front in car registration 
Statistics partly because of pub- 
licity-created demand but largely 
because they succeeded in winning 
and holding a big percentage of 
the more influential dealers to the 
handling of their cars. 

This sales struggle was re- 
flected in manufacturing methods. 
Every suggestion of the engineer- 
ing or design department was 
weighed in the light of the com- 
petitive situation. In many cases 
policies pivoted not on how well 
a car could be built, but on how 
easily it could be sold. In many 
cases beauty of line, paint, up- 
holstery, and character of equip- 
ment took specification prefer- 
ence over parts, quality and sturdy 
road performance. So we had 
cheaply built, but better looking, 
and so quicker selling cars until 
the trade again approximated a 
stalemate. Since it now seemed 
impossible to give the dealer an 
easier selling car, competition cen- 
tered on the absolute limit that 
could be given in active sales co- 
operation. 

Every effort of the manufac- 
turer now ran along the lines of 
making it easier for the dealer 
to sell. Co-operative newspaper 
campaigns were run in big buying 
centers with dealer advertisements 
trailing big space campaigns by 
the manufacturer. Elaborate and 
expensive individual mailings to 
selected names were undertaken 
on a scale that built up print- 
ing establishments overnight. But 
the point was’ quickly reached 
when even the most intensive 
effort failed to move further cars 
for the simple reason that in a 
given neighborhood all those who 
could afford to pay cash for a 
car were car owners and the 

banks refused to make liberal 
loans for what they then knew 
as a pleasure vehicle. The scene 
shifted to the rural districts and 
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the process was repeated over 
again. Manufacturers saw the 
necessity of bringing the motor 
car more within the pocketbook 
range of a greater number of 
people and a flood of even more 
cheaply constructed cars came on 
the market. 

Dealers who had found that they 
couldn’t carry heavy overhead on 
normal replacement business lost 
interest in higher priced models 
and sought low priced car agen- 
cies. .This trading down broad- 
ened the market for a few seasons, 
but again trade slackened; and 
with each dull season the manu- 
facturer found it necessary to ex- 
tend credit to his dealers to en- 
able them to take their allotments 
since “the dealer now found that 
in selling the low income ‘buyer 
it was usually necessary for him 
to finance the trade on a long 
term partial payment basis. For 
a while manufacturers found it 
possible to bank for their deal- 
ers following the old International 
Harvester plan. But the rapid 
expansion of the industry soon 
made this impossible and the fi- 
nance corporation was created. 


FINANCING TO FORCE 4URNOVER 


The volume of automobiles com- 
ing into the market even a few 
years ago represented enough 
secured loans on which to build 
a healthy banking business and 
with the more prominent manu- 
facturers or their connections 
sometimes underwriting the fi- 
nance carporations’ stock, the 
plan got under way very success- 
fully: A new group of buyers 
found a coveted car within their 
grasp. What matter how long a 
string of notes fastened to it, it 
was theirs and the great majority 
of the new buyers proved good 
banking risks. 

But you cannot finance the pur- 
chase of a large part of around a 
million cars a year on money that 
comes from within a single in- 
dustry. The volume of funds tied 
up in automobile purchase credits 
was soon felt in the money market. 
Bankers who sought loans for con- 
structive enterprises found money 
high because the automobile buyer 
was willing to pay well for the 
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financing of his car purchase. Dis- 
gruntled borrowers who didn’t 
understand the economic value of 
the motor car to the people and 
who looked on it as an extrava- 
gance which incidentally but very 
emphatically interfered with their 
efforts to finance themselves or 
their operations, began to murmur 
that the automobile was ruining 
the country. And some say that 
not a little of the growling came 
from the banking fraternity. 

The finance corporation plan in 
one form or another spread to 
other industries, for this same 
necessity for underwriting a long 
term sale became more and more 
necessary as high pressure sell- 
ing coaxed the country to pledge 
to-morrow’s earnings to meet to- 
day’s bills. The pre-war de- 
pression only slightly halted this 
type of credit expansion. 

Then, the automobile industry 
enlisted for war material produc- 
tion and this credit mechanism 
was laid aside. It was resurrected 
only when the after-the-war wave 
of motor car buying gave promise 
of spending itself before the heavy 
after-the-war production could be 
moved out to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Even under this plan of credit- 
forced turnover, all went well until 
the temper of the country changed 
with the gradual realization of 
what reconstruction meant. The 
advice’ of bankers given unheeded 
for over a year was eagerly 
listened to and almost overnight 
plants running on _ production 
schedules planned on the up-curve 
of an increasing demand reflected 
in apparently well cleared dealer 
showrooms, changed their plans 
and issued hold orders on parts 
and equipment already ordered. 
Immediate lessened demand was 
only a small contributing reason. 
Even a looked-for period of slack 
buying during a reconstruction era 
of tight money hardly called for 
such a sudden break in manufac- 
turing. The policy shift was cer- 
tainly based on deeper causes. 


Some say that the credit mecha- * 


nism created to finance dealer 
sales collapsed. At any rate, some- 
one, somewhere, suddenly asked 
for cash. And the automobile 
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buyer who owed the dealer who 
owed the automobile builder who 
owed the parts maker, who owed 
the steel fabricator, who owed the 
crude material producer, couldn’t 
turn ound immediately and pay 
cash because he hadn’t earned it 
yet and the whole mechanism lost 
momentum and stopped until the 
credit snarl could be liquidated. 


THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE NOT THE 
SOLE OFFENDER 


This situation was not confined 
to the automobile trade. It ex- 
tended to every industry that ever 
worked on borrowed money. And 
it has clogged trade channels in 
a way that ordinarily would have 
precipitated an old fashioned panic 
had not Federal Reserve members 
stepped in to ration credits much 
as Federal authorities rationed 
food and fuel during the war. 

The automobile industry is suf- 
fering not alone but in company 
with many others. No one is 
working out a grudge against it. 
But it is more important to the 
country at large that the 1920 
crop be moved than that you and 
I be financed in the purchase of 
a shiny. new 1921 model. As 
Francis H. Sisson of the Guaranty 
Trust Company writes in the New 
a Evening Sun of Septem- 

er 24: 
“The attitude of the banks in 
the present credit situation is 
wholly in the interest of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country. 
They have vigorously cut down 
loans for speculative and non- 
essential purposes, husbanding our 
credit resources for and directing 
them into essential productive 
channels. And this courageous, 
far-sighted policy is safely car- 
rying us over a period that might 
easily have been critical, if not 
disastrous.” 

Governor William P. G. Hard- 
ing, addressing the credit and 
advertising divisions of the Mo- 
tor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association at Cleveland talks 
along similar lines but with 
more specific reassurance for 
the automotive industry. He is 
said to have emphatically denied 
reports that the Federal Reserve 
Board had classed automobiles 
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with “non-essentials” and ordered 
member banks to restrict the fi- 
nancing of automobile accounts. 
“Nothing has been done by the 
Federal Reserve Board,” said Gov- 
ernor Harding, “that reflects in 
any manner upon one of the great- 
est industries in the country. It 
would be a serious thing for any 
body of men to attack or attempt 
to destroy a business as firmly 
rooted and having as many ele- 
ments of essentiality as the au- 
tomotive industry. So far as the 
Federal Reserve Board is con- 
cerned, no such attempts have been 
or will be made.” 

Mr. Harding said that the dis- 
semination of the reports that the 
board had ruled against the in- 
dustry were probably due to the 
natural reluctance of some bank- 
ers to say no to an applicant for 
credit when it might mean the 
loss of an account. On investiga- 
tion, he said, it had been found 
that many bankers had followed 
the lines of least resistance and 
had “passed the buck” to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Although Governor Harding 
said that “conservatism” would be 
the order of the day for some 
time to come, he assured the as- 
sociation of the nation’s sound and 
healthy condition. 

“Business generally is looking 
forward,” he said. “I feel that 
we are on a much firmer founda- 
tion than we were seven or eight 
months ago. The country is re- 
covering from the late era of ex- 
travagance. We must keep our 
heads and do business along safe 
and conservative lines and every- 
thing will turn out all right.” 


COMING TO A STABILIZED DEMAND 


Some authorities feel that the 
distribution of passenger cars has 
almost reached the saturation 
point. They quote the country 
banker who ought to know this 
situation, if anyone does, as say- 
ing, apropos of the credit situ- 
ation: 

“At the beginning we objected 
to loans to buy automobiles, but 
cars became so universally used 
and there were so many business 
advantages in them that we let 
down the bars and for the two 
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years preceding last spring al- 
most anybody could possess one— 
and almost anybody did.” 
Certainly the log of current 
orders on the parts maker would 
seem to bear out this contention, 
Larger and well intrenched manu- 
facturers are releasing hold orders 
or placing inquiries on a more 
limited production. In fact there 
is every indication that since the 
industry can no longer force dis- 
tribution of a big output by credit 
finance operations it must cut 
that output to the measure of re- 
placement and normal new busi- 


ness. demand until credit condi«: 


tions become easier. 

Some of our bigger bankers 
claim that that time is not far 
off. Herbert K. Twitchell, Chair- 
man of the Chemical National 
Bank, is quoted in the New York 
Evening Sun: 

“While tight money conditions 
will continue during the crop mov- 
ing period, it is quite evident 
that the demand for funds, which 
normally would come later in the 
season, will not be so great as 
usual, for the reason that many 
secured their requirements before 
the actual need of such funds had 
arisen. There is every prospect 
that there will soon be some re- 
lief from the present credit ten- 
sion.” 

The big question before this in- 
dustity is, What is going to hap- 
pen in the meantime? 

Several big producers have re- 
cently cut prices, which is taken 
by some to mean that plant over- 
heads established for big produc- 
tion must be met even if at some 
sacrifice of sales profits. If this 
be the reason, it means that these 
manufacturers look to dispose of 
big production at a later date and 
are willing to pay to-day’s price 
for to-morrow’s strategic manu- 
facturing position. The parts 
makers in some cases are being 
asked to share in this profits cut. 
Orders are being cancelled with 
the deliberate intention of rein- 
stating ata lower price. But the 
point is, there are sufficient orders 
for well-informed supply compa- 
nies to continue to manufacture 
for inventory. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“In 
SMEUINNE 


nearly everybody 


reads the 


Bulletin’ 





Dominate Philadelphia 


You can at one cost réach the 
greatest number of possible 
consumers in the Philadelphia 
territory by concentrating your 
advertising in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 
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The Cleveland Press 


“First Newspaper—Fifth City” 
First in daily circulation and advertising volume. 


More than one-half of Cleveland mer- 
chants’ appropriation for daily newspaper 
advertising is invested in The Cleveland 
Press. 


HOW LOCAL MERCHANTS’ SPACE WAS 
APPORTIONED IN AUGUST 








TE nc ineieécacawsseean 1,024,226 lines or 44.2% 

2nd Paper (morn.).............. 550,018 “ “ 23.7% 

3rd Paper (even.)................ 744,506 “ ™ 32.1% 
a bicbe > neriiallinkit as ecb 2,318,750 “ “100% 


Included among these users of The 
Cleveland Press advertising columns 
are distributors for practically every 
nationally advertised product sold in 
Northern Ohio. 


The merchants of Cleveland directly in touch with 
local conditions know that best results are obtained 
thru The Cleveland Press. 


More home-delivered, home-read city 
circulation than all other Cleveland 
dailies COMBINED. 


~ 
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Akron Press 


Cleveland Press 
Cincinnati Post 
Columbus Citizen 
Covington (Ky.) Post 
Dallas Dispatch 
Denver Express 

Des Moines News 
Evansville Press 


Houston Press 


Los Angeles Record 


Scripps Newspapers 


Foreign Advertising Department 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Office: Marsripce Bips. Chicago Office: 1st Natt. Banx Btpc. 





SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 





EWSPAPER advertising promotes immediate 
sales of merchandise or service offered. WNa- 
tional advertisers desiring quick action and instant 
response may, more than ever before, profitably con- 
sider newspaper advertising this fall to stimulate 
increased buying on the part of the consumer. 


The twenty-two Scripps newspapers are: 


Memphis Press 

Oklahoma News 

Portland (Ore.) News 
Sacramento Star 

San Diego Sun 

San Francisco Daily News 


Seattle Star 


Spokane Press 
Tacoma Times 
Terre Haute Post 
Toledo News-Bee 
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Perennials 


Skilled grafting, careful nurture, the hor- 
ticulturist’s cunning have produced exotic 
plants and flowers. Orchids can be forced to 
a prodigious size. Strange hues have tinged 
the petals of a rose. 


But their beauty is short-lived. Remove 
the shelter of the hot-house, the care, the arti- 
ficial pressure and they fade and die. 


It is the plant of nature that blooms and 
thrives—the plant that draws deep-rooted 
nourishment from the soil that blossoms in the 
warmth of the sunshine. 


Newspaper circulation is like a plant. 


Forced methods, hot-house stimulation 
may swell it unnaturally. But forced methods 
are not healthy. There is no substitute for 
normal, steady growth—for free, unforced de- 
velopment. 


Where are your newspaper perennials? 
The circulations that have grown with the 
years—that have blossomed in the friendly 
sunshine of reader trust and reader confi- 
dence. A circulation like the nearly 400,000 
of The Chicago Daily News—the robust, 
lasting product of over 44 years’ growth. 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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To the distributing trade as a 
whole, this situation has merely 
meant the shifting of attention 
from one department to another. 
With the number of old cars on 
the road, repair departments have 
more work than they can get men 
to handle, and the supply business 
is fully normal. In the rural dis- 
tricts, garages are taking on the 
sale of farm lighting and station- 
ary power units with correspond- 
ingly increased gross turnover. 
Conditions here are healthy and 


‘there is no apparent fear for the 


healthy continuance of this part 
of the automotive industry. But 
some question the corporate future 
of many manufacturers and 
prophesy that the smaller or 
weaker positioned companies can 
only survive through consolida- 
tion. 


WILL THERE BE A CRYSTALLIZATION 
OF THE INDUSTRY? 


It has been freely predicted 
within the industry itself that the 
greatest volume of motor car pro- 
duction would eventually come 
from not over six manufacturing 
gtoups. Prophecies of this sort 
have been based on close observa- 
tion, and take cognizance of facts 
such as the following: 

Authoritative estimates give the 
ultimate replacement bu:‘ness fol- 
lowing market saturation as not 
over two million cars a year and 
base this volume cn there being 
ten to twelve million cars in op- 
eration when that point has been 
reached. These same authorities 
put the war-period-created short- 
age at one million cars and esti- 
mate the past year’s production 
at not less than two million pas- 
senger vehicles. In others words, 
before a credit situation forced 
the present rescale of production, 
it looked to some as though the 
industry were rapidly approaching 
a position where there was not 
enough new business to go around 
and they point to the close to 
$100,000,000 new buildings and 
equipment plans announced by 
larger manufacturers during the 
spring of 1919 as proof that the 
big fellows were getting ready to 
house the little fellows’ prodiuc- 
tion. 
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_ Whatever the future along this 
line, it is certain that the changed 
temper of the buying public must 
have a marked effect on the pro- 
ducer of cheap cars. Big dealers 
agree that the public has lost 
its taste for the “two-season car” 
and will demand from three to 
five years’ service from even the 
low priced models. If this be true, 
undoubtedly manufacturing pol- 
icies must change radically and it 
would seem that only the stronger 
positioned manufacturers can 
undertake such a shift in plant 
operation under present conditions. 

Since it would seem that the 
cars that can be successfully mer- 
chandised must be more thorough- 
ly engineered for service, the util- 
ity value of the motor must be 
emphasized more, not only to get 
public but bank support in the 
actual act of selling. The serious 
trend of thought during the re- 
construction era must be thorough- 
ly capitalized to this end, not only 
in publicity work but in the actual 
actions of dealers. Truck sales 
departments are learning their 
lesson along this line; why not 
passenger car divisions as well? 

For the parts maker the situa- 
tion holds a big but passing op- 
portunity. Specification control as 
never in the past will rest in the 
hands of the engineering depart- 
ment. If quality parts are to be 
read into manufacturing orders it’s 
now or never. It is axiomatic in 
selling that it is easier to sell a 
small organization to a change of 
standards than a large one. If 
the industry is to crystallize as a 
small number of big corporations, 
the door will be open only for 
the short period of time that some 
say remains before this condition 
becomes an accomplished fact. 

Price should have little part in 
this situation.. Products offered 
will be judged on their ability to 
give service. The new slogan of 
the industry promises to be, list 
price aside, the greatest number of 
horsepower hours for each dollar 
asked. 





John A. Bauer, formerly connected 
with the Chicago office of Cole & Freer, 
and for the past fifteen months Eastern 
representative for that organization, is 
now with Vanity Fair, New York. 











Apartments Must Be Larger to 
Accommodate Twin Beds 





So Says Simmons, and Builders and Architects Seem to Be Responding 


By C. M. 


ELLING beds and erecting 

apartment buildings are two 
propositions that are not nearly 
so far apart as they would seem. 

The Simmons Company, maker 
of Simmons beds, found this out 
while preparing for its big na- 
uonal advertising campaign now 
being carried on in consumer me- 
diums in behalf of twin beds. 

Simmons quickly recognized 
that it had many forceful talking 
points to back it up in carrying 
out its campaign to put over the 
idea of “a separate bed for each 
sleeper.” The idea is founded 
upon sound medical fact for one 
thing. But it takes more than 
quotations from doctors and other 
good selling arguments to offset 
the condition brought about by the 
limited wall space in many of the 
modern houses. Simmons found 
many people who would like to 
have twin beds, but who did not 
have room for them in their 
apartments or houses. This made 
the company decide early that be- 
fore it could get across its idea 
in a big way it would have to sell 
the twin-bed proposition not only 
to the people who would buy them, 
but also to architects and builders. 

It is proceeding along these 
two lines simultaneously. While 
the public is being educated upon 
the benefits of twin beds, much 
effort also is being expended upon 
architects and builders to get them 
to make provisions for twin beds 
in the houses and apartments they 
erect from now on. 

The architects and builders, it 
is interesting to know, are re- 
sponding readily. Right now 
building is away below normal. 
But the general recognition of the 
twin-bed idea in such new apart- 
ment buildings as are being made 
indicates that a really big demand 
for this class of merchandise will 
be encountered when construction 
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Harrison 


gets well under way again. Every- 
body knows about the serious 
shortage of housing facilities in 
the big cities. There is less said 
about the shortage in the smaller 
towns. It exists just the same and 
is equally serious. When the ma- 
terial market gets stable once 
more there will be a rush of 
building in this country that never 
before was experienced. Then 
Simmons expects to realize upon 
the double-barreled advertising 
campaign it is doing now. 

The moral is obvious. Really 
worth-while things in advertising 
and selling cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. Simmons has 
been working toward this big. ob- 
jective in one way or another for 
three years. It may be another 
year, or perhaps two, before the 
inevitable returns are gained. 
Another feature of the moral is 
that advertising may be doing its 
work only partially when it is 
directed only to people who actu- 
ally will buy the product adver- 
tised. If the sympathetic inter- 
est of the builder could not be en- 
listed, the sale of twin beds would 
encounter an automatic check. 


APARTMENTS HAVE LARGER BED- 
ROOMS NOW 


This was the case three years 
ago. But the condition is chang- 
ing. 

“In the larger cities, such as 
New York and Chicago,” W. C. 
Cook, of the Simmons Company, 
said to Printers’ INK, “a great 
many apartments have such lim- 
ited wall space that the sale of 
twin beds is difficult. However, 
this is the case in apartments 
erected from three to six years 
ago. The exact opposite is the 
case in the apartment buildings 
being erected now. It has got to 
be quite the thing to leave suffi- 
cient space for twin beds. We 
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are working with architects and 
builders generally in an effort to 
encourage them to provide for 
twin beds when making their 
plans. This, we believe, will be 
done in a general way from now 
on.” 

Mr. Cook modestly refrains 
from saying that the representa- 
tions of the Simmons Company 
have had a great deal to do with 
bringing about this new idea in 
building, whereas it really has 
been a forceful factor. The com- 
pany is showing good psychology 
in pushing the twin-bed idea 
right now. In so doing it is get- 
ting the benefit of involuntary co- 
operation from a number of un- 
related sources. The popularity 
of this type of bed is shown by its 
invasion even of the exclusive 
apartment hotel field. The apart- 
ment hotel, of which there are so 
many on the Pacific Coast and 
which now are appearing in great- 
ly improved form in New York 
and Chicago, is a highly developed 
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adaptation of the modern flat. The 
typical apartment in these build- 
ings consists of a living-room, 
kitchenette and bathroom. The 
living-room can be turned into a 
bedroom through the use of fold- 
ing beds that can be swung around 
on doors. In a $3,000,000 building 
of this type just opened in Chicago 
about two-thirds of the beds are 
of the twin variety. 

Simmons will attempt also to 
develop the big potential field it 
has in residences. An attempt will 
be made to show to architects the 
advisability of providing space for 
beds at least in the master bed- 
room, Investigation has shown 
that wall space that would make 
twin beds available in the average 
private residence is much more 
limited than one would think. But 
it is not so limited as in the older 
apartment buildings, and Simmons 
has a good potential market in 
residences that already have been 
erected as well as those that will 
come in the future. 
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“Our chief objective in this 
campaign,” said Mr. Cook, “is to 
get this separate-bed idea across 
to the public. When this is done 
the sales of our product will take 
care of themselves. Lessons 
taught by the war and by the in- 
fluenza epidemic will be a great 
aid to us in this effort. During 
the war the Government insisted 
upon a separate sleeping unit for 
every individual soldier in the 
barracks or camp. The Spanish 
influenza made perfectly clear to 
millions of people the necessity of 
separate and individual beds. 

“Beds heretofore have been re- 
garded as furniture. We believe 
we are the first people to conceive, 
design and merchandise them for 
the service they are to perform.” 

Having in mind this idea as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Cook; the com- 
pany in its advertising will attempt 
to educate the American people 
on the benefits of the modern 
bedroom which, it says, should be 
“simple, cool and clean—a place 
for healthful sleep and rest.” 

The advertising will oppose the 
fussy bedroom and will tell people 
that it no longer is considered a 
correct scheme of decoration to 
fit up a bedroom like a parlor, with 
carpets, thick hangings, heavy 
matched furniture, fancy lamp 
shades and the like. This kind of 
bedroom, according to the Sim- 
mons idea, belongs back in the 
mid-Victorian period of the tidy 
and the pillow sham. 


THE TREND OF THE SIMMONS AD- 
VERTISING AT PRESENT 


The advertising that now is be- 
ing carried on in consumer medi- 
ums is designed to lay a broad 
foundation upon which intensive 
dealer development work can be 
based. It sets forth various 
phases of the benefits of twin beds 
and invites people to send to the 
company for free booklets on 
sleep. One'is a convincing résumé 
of what leading medical journals 
and health magazines say about 
separate beds and sound sleep. In 
this the subject of sleep is set 
forth in the plainest terms. The 
book makes such assertions as that 
to oblige a child to sleep with an 
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old person is a crime against the 
child because of the magnetism 
and vital force which it loses 
through such association. 

The names of the people in- 
quiring for the booklets mentioned 
in the advertisements are used 
to build up a mailing list, thus 
supplying a hand-picked outlet for 
such direct-mail advertising mat- 
ter as the company may want to 
send out. The names are also 
sent back to the Simmons dealers 
in the towns where they originate. 
Then the prospects are followed 
up through the use of printed mat- 
ter supplied by the company. 

The Simmons Company be- 
lieves in working in the closest 
co-operation with retail dealers. 
The national advertising of the 
company is of course used as part 
of the selling campaign to induce 
new dealers to take on the beds. 
It also is used to prove to deal- 
ers the benefits they can gain 
through giving Simmons beds a 
good share in their own local ad- 
vertising. The national advertis- 
ing cultivates a market that is 
hugely profitable in a potential 
way. The dealer is told that he 
can benefit from this, cultivation 
in proportion to the way in which 
he hooks up with it locally. 





Sherman-Bryan Agency 
Changes Name 


On October first the firm name of 
Sherman & Bryan, Inc., changed to 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. Harold A. 
Lebair, whose name has been added to 
that of the firm, assumes a larger in- 
terest in the business, with which he 
has been connected in an _ executive 
position. Alfred J. Bryan, the former 
partner and head of the copy depart- 
ment, will continue his affiliations with 
the agency, and will also conduct an 
independent copy service. 


Carl McQuinn Made an Offi- 
cer of McKee Agency 


Carl Mepeinn. who joined The 
Homer McKee Company, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, eight months ago, has been 
elected vice-president. 





H. S. Browne Joins “Interna- 
tional Trade Developer” 


Herbert S. Browne, formerly a Chi- 
cago publisher, is now with the Interna- 
tional Trade Developer in that city. 
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For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 





Pictures That Appeal 


No space investment that an 
advertiser may contemplate is 
worthy of more favorable con- 
sideration than color repre- 
sentation in THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL. 


The impressive color work 
which we are now producing 
by our ultra-modern process 
adds charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the advertised 
product; gives to it the atmos- 
phere of quality and distinction 
which is invariably associated 
with the best in reproductive 
art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
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2 McGRAW- HILL 
ik yr Publications are read 
— -= ~ around the world 





By thousands and tens of thou- 
sands letters from every country of 
the world pour into the McGRAW- 
HILL office. 


See ee A Who are they from? They come 
trom engineers and industrial exec- 
utives of every nation. They 
come from the builders, the finan- 
ciers the directors of industry, the 
world’s constructive minds, the 
leaders in its work—the buyers of 
material and machinery essential to 
production and progress,s 


Here are letters from 


a machine shop in Belgium 

an iron foundry in Spain 

a burlap mill in Calcutta 

an oil refinery in Roumania 

a technical school in China 

a construction camp in Java 

an industrial library in Brussels 
an “American” garage in Brazil 
a sugar mill in New Zealand 

a diamond mine in Africa 

a tin smelter in England 

a tannery in Argentina 

a dye plant in Germany 
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a railroad in Egypt 
a telephone company in Cuba 
an electric lamp works in Italy 


and so on, hundreds upon hundreds, 
from every corner of the globe. 


Subscriptions, renewals, editorial 
contributions and comment, _re- 
quests for names of manufacturers, 
technical information—and a myr- 
iad other requests—comprise the 
contents of these letters. 


Flowing to the ends of the earth 
is the tide of influence exerted by 
McGRAW-HILL publications, car- 
rying to the distant fields of for- 
eign lands the story of American 


engineering and industrial practice 
and equipment. 


Approximately *eleven thousand 
copies of McGRAW-HILL publi- 
cations regularly reach our read- 
ers outside of the United States and 
Canada, 


*This figure does not include any part 
of the circulation of INGENIERIA IN- 
TERNACIONAL—tead by 15,000 engi- 
neers and executives in all Spanish- 
reading countries. 


McGRAW-HILL CoO.,, Inc. 
10th Ave. and 36th St., New York 


Power Electrical Merchandising 
Coal Age Journal of Electricity 
American Machinist Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical World Engineering News-Record 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Selling Soap to Milwaukee 


There are 72 popular brands of soaps, 
washing powders and other cleansing prep- 
arations being sold today in the Milwaukee 
Market. 


If your product is of this nature you will 
be interested in knowing what 68 retail 
Milwaukee dealers said when interviewed 
on the soap situation by The Milwaukee 
Journal. You will want to know these 72 
brands—their prices—which ones have the 
largest sales—the average consumption of 
soap per family in Milwaukee—how Mil- 
waukee people buy their soap and where— 
what dealer cooperation you can obtain, etc. 


You can get this valuable market infor- 
mation and more from The Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Daily and Sunday The Journal goes into 
the homes of 4 out of 5 English-speaking 
Milwaukee families. You can cover the 
Milwaukee Market at one cost with The 
Journal alone. 


Write today for detailed survey of the 
Milwaukee Market. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Spécial Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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A “Man-Rating” Plan Proves to 
Be Incentive to Good Work 


Packard Motor Car Company of Boston Adapts Army Rating Scales, 
with Excellent Results 


By Donald Kirkland 


CERTAIN young man is 

sub-foreman in a furniture 
manufactory. His pay is $1,800 
a year—it should be three times 
that amount. The establishment 
is large and prosperous; and in 
his way the young man has con- 
tributed considerably to its wel- 
fare. Nothing grand or spectac- 
ular; but in quiet, minor ways he 
has saved the firm in the past 
five years perhaps $30,000. 

Just by way of example, the 
operation of joining two parts of 
a certain piece was difficult and 
required an hour and a half to 
perform. By designing, on his 
own initiative, a jig into which 
the parts were placed and forced 
together by clamps, the time was 
cut to seven minutes. It was 
nothing that meant complete up- 
heaval of method, nothing to 
bring the young man into promi- 
nence, nevertheless was extremely 
valuable to the firm. This man’s 
light lies hid under a bushel. He 
is not a self-advertiser; his im- 
mediate superior is interested only 
in the labor cost showing which 
he makes, and the sub-foreman’s 
worth awaits accidental discovery 
of the higher executives of the 
firm. 

Some system should be devised 
which would bring it to light auto- 
matically. Every concern takes 
inventory of its material stock— 
once, twice, thrice a year. Why 
not a periodical inventory of hu- 
man stock? Merchandising and 
manufacturing material is marked 
up or down with changing market 
value. How important that hu- 
man material receive the same ap- 
praisal ! 

The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany of Boston has put into effect 
just such a periodical human in- 
ventory by adapting the scheme 
used by the army and navy during 


the war to keep track of the abili- 
ties of its officers. The Govern- 
ment plan has been much de- 
scribed and universally approved, 
yet its possibilities for wide ap- 
plication in business have not 
been generally considered. With 
the Packard people it is applied 
to the foremen, sub-foremen, in- 
spectors and testers, with possibly 
later extension to mechanics. 
There are now certain means of 
discovering relative abilities and 
shortcomings, and rewarding ac- 
cordingly; of uncovering dissatis- 
faction before it festers; of build- 
ing up a happy family morale. 

The idea of the rating plan is 
really a modification of the school 
plan of grading proficiency in 
the various ‘studies. The quali- 
fications required for each posi- 
tion are analyzed and listed, and 
the individual rated on each item 
with the percentage of his at- 
tainment in comparison, with the 
possible, each qualification being 
considered in relation to its rela- 
tive value to the whole. A typical 
rating scale as used by the Pack- 
ard people follows: 


RATING SCALE FOR FOREMEN 


I. TRADE ABILITY. Highest. 
Consider kind and ™ a 
amount of trade (or High ...12 
department) ex peri- 
ence; knowledge of, Middle... 9 
and resourcefulness in 
using machines, tools, Low.... 6 
materials, a nd trade 
methods. 


II, ABILITY TO PLAN 
ea Rat Re 
onsider ability to Hi 4 
nate — eal ers 
ity work; to place help High... 
sows Coy oan do the . * 
est work; to plan Middle... 
ahead, so as to have bbe 
materials, men and Low....10 
tools ready to get out 
orders on schedule time Lowest.. 5 
with minimum ‘o- 
duction costs, and to 
keep a steady force. 


Lowest.. 3 
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ll. ABILITY TO 
HANDLE MEN. 
Consider initiative, de- 
cisiveness, resourceful- 
ness, energy, self-con- 
trol, and ability to deal 
fairly with his help; to 
earn their respect, good- 
will and confidence; to 
maintain just discipline 
and a stable working 
force. 


IV. ABILITY TO 
TEACH. 


Highest .15 
High ...12 
Middle. . 9 
Low.... 6 
Lowest.. 3 





Consider his ability to 
explain his work 
clearly and thoroughly 
to a beginner, to gain 
the beginner’s confi- 
dence and make him 
interested in the work; 
his success in develop- 
ing all-around men, 
bettering men of lower 
grades, and increasing 
generally the knowl- 
edge and skill of the 
help under him. 


V. GENERAL VALUE 
TO THE COMPANY. 
Consider his years of 
service, his loyalty, his 
ability to understand 
and carry out the 
Company’s policies; 
orderliness of his de- 
partment; his readi- 
ness and ability to co- 
operate with other de- 
partments and the 
management in giving 
new ideas and meth- 
ods a fair trial. 


Highest .15 
High ...12 
Middle... 9 
Low.... 6 
Lowest.. 3 





Highest . 30 
High ...24 
Middle. .18 


The sum total of the high rat- 
ings is 100. “General Value” 
comes first with a rating of 30; 
“Ability to Plan and Supervise” 
next with a maximum valuation 
of 25; “Trade Ability,” “Ability 
to Handle Men,” “Ability to 
Teach” are considered each worth 
15 points. 

All foremen and others coming 
under the scheme are rated against 
such scales, which ratings are re- 
vised every three months. Indi- 
cating as they do with almost ab- 
solute exactness the relative abili- 
ties of the men, salaries are based 
upon the ratings. An increase in 
total means an increase in pay, 
prompt and certain. As indica- 


tion of its efficiency, the average 
ratings have increased from 20 to 
30 per cent in the eight months 
during which the plan has been 
used. 

Promotions, too, are made on 
the basis of ratings. 


The several 
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candidates are measured by the 
scale, taking into consideration 
the requirements of the new posi- 
tion, and the promotion made ab- 
solutely on the basis of points. 

Not long ago a foreman’s posi- 
tion was to be filled. On the 
old plan the natural way would 
have been to promote the as- 
sistant foreman of the depart- 
ment or bring in a new head from 
outside. Instead the _ rating 
scales were studied and from them 
three possible names _ selected. 
Two were assistant foremen of 
departments, the third, strange to 
say, was employed not in the shop 
but in the sales inspection depart- 
ment, his duties being to handle 
customers bringing in cars for 
i These three men were 
each rated for the new position 
by three of their superiors in- 
dependently. Then they were 
brought together, informed they 
were candidates for the position, 
and asked to rate each other by 
the same scale. 

Surprising to say, the one re- 
ceiving the highest estimate from 
the three superiors received nearly 
the same rating from the other 
two candidates. It was the man 
holding the position’ of sales in- 
spector; and he received the pro- 
motion. The three candidates 
shook hands all round, declared 
the choice to be fair and the as- 
sistant foreman of the depart- 
ment who was one of the candi- 
dates went to work under his 
new boss with loyalty enhanced. 

This brings up an important 
feature in the application of the 
plan—the method used in de- 
termining the ratings. To pre- 
vent possibility of unfairness, 
each man is graded by three 
people, eliminating the element 
of personal prejudice, favorable 
or unfavorable, conscious or 
otherwise. Further to reduce the 
influence of personality, a prac- 
tical plan has been worked out 
by which all graders operate on 
the same basis, the essence of this 
plan being that comparisons for 
grading are made not against 
some nebulous ideal but against 
definite individuals. Observe that 
on the rating scale are five grad- 
ings for each qualification: As- 
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sume the one under consideration 
to be “Ability to Plan and Super- 
vise.” The grader runs through 
in his mind the names of a dozen 
men in similar positions, selects 
the one he considers to be most 
expert in this respect and. writes 
his name 0 posite the word 
“Highest.” pposite “Lowest” 
he sets down the name of the 
individual whose attainments in 
this phase of the work are least; 
likewise with “Middle,” “High, ‘ 
and “Low.” There are now five 
names with abilities running from 
highest to lowest. 

“The names of the highest and 
lowest,” read the instructions, 
“must represent. extreme cases— 
the best and the poorest you have 
ever known. The name for the 
middle should be that of an aver- 
age foreman, halfway between the 
extremes. High and Low should 
be halfway between the middle 
and the extremes.” 

The grader now compares his 
estimate “of the foreman being 
graded with these definite individ- 
uals. Thus he estimates that Wil- 
liam Green, who is being graded, 
is equal in planning and supervis- 
ing ability to Arthur Wright, 
whose name he finds written op- 
posite High on the schedule. 
Green therefore receives a grad- 
ing of 20 in Planning and Super- 
vising Ability. 

In this way results are certain 
to be comparatively true. Fore- 
men, understanding the method 
of making the ratings, are con- 
vinced that the figure is fairly 
arrived at and represents a cor- 
rect estimate. 


MEN TOLD WHEREIN THEY CAN IM- 
PROVE 


Men are free to inspect their 
ratings at any time and discuss 
them with their superiors. Ex- 
ecutives are enabled thus to point 
possible roads of development. 
The great virtue of the ratings 
here is in permitting the matter to 
be discussed in detail rather than 
in mere generalities. 

One man who was an inspector 
desired to be promoted into the 
sales department. His _ rating 
scale was discussed with him and 
he was shown to lack the right 
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kind of personality. Thus guided, 
he set out to develop an agreeable 
and pleasing manner, and made 
such progress that in a few 
months his superiors felt justi- 
fied in making the promotion de- 
sired. 

As a corollary to the rating 
plan, promotional charts were 
drawn up to indicate possible op- 
portunities for advancement in 
position in addition to wage in- 
creases in positions then occupied 
Most men felt that, having 
reached a foremanship, they had 
arrived at the pinnacle of their 
career—nothing was beyond to 
which they might aspire. To one 
of these men were shown at least 
five positions possible of attain- 
ment for him. The promotional 
opportunities laid out in diagram 
present them visually and impres- 
sively. One showed, for example, 
that when a man reached the posi- 
tion of sales inspector, two leads 
were open for him—one in the 
direction of shop foreman, the 
other in the direction of sales 
of new cars, used cars, or trucks. 

Practically all men are being 
promoted from inside. Promo- 
tion of a sales inspector to fore- 
manship created five promotions 
down the line. Each time an ad- 
vance is made a bulletin is issued 
announcing it. The promotion is 
thus dignified and helps to bring 
home to the men the opportuni- 
ties. 

Having worked out the scheme 
whereby a man’s strength and 
weakness might be pointed out to 
him and used as a basis of pay 
and promotion, it was next de- 
sirable to devise a plan by which 
he might be helped to develop 
himself. Consequently a fore- 
man’s training school was organ- 
ized, attended by sub-foremen and 
foremen and a few selected me- 
chanics. Attendance was volun- 
tary, but all foremen and their 
assistants joined with the excep- 
tion of two. Sessions were held 
once a week, in the evening. In 
addition conferences were ar- 
ranged between the foremen and 
service superintendent daily be- 
tween 9 and 10 a. M., on a pre- 
arranged schedule; and depart- 
ment conferences between fore- 
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men and assistants at definite 
times, which latter conferences 
the superintendent took occasion 
frequently to join. 

The effects of any such plan 
must be intangible—felt rather 
than seen. There is a different 
attitude in the air, more loyalty, 
finer co-operation. One man, at 
least, has been remade, according 
to his own words. He was for- 
merly a tester, with pleasant word 
for none. Members of other de- 
partments hesitated to approach 
him or ask for his assistance. The 
change it has worked in him has 
brought him promotion. He is 
now-in charge of new car deliver- 
ies, a job which brings him in 
contact with customers. His 
manner, disposition and feeling 
are entirely reversed. A spirit of 
antagonism between the sales in- 
spection and the shop departments 
has entirely disappeared. Work is 
done on time, or, when delayed, 
adequate notice is given that the 
customer may be informed. The 
sales inspector who may observe 
something on the car while it is 
moving which would puzzle or es- 
cape the mechanic with the car 
standing in the shop takes the 
trouble to write a suggestion on 
the order card. 

Summed up, this plan of build- 
ing morale consists of analyzing 
the individual, making the pro- 
motional opportunity plain, and 
training him for the better job. 
It is a plan of scientific manage- 
ment applied to the repair shop, 
where the usual methods of mo- 
tion study, bonus and the like 
are extremely difficult of applica- 
tion. It is a plan of working for 
efficiency through the develop- 
ment of men more than through 
the development of methods. 


The Oldest Advertiser in the 
United States 


New York University 
New York, Sept. 29, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are interested in learning who 
are the oldest advertisers in this coun- 
try, not merely the firms that first ad- 
vertised and have gone out of existence, 
but the ones now doing business who 
have advertised for the longest time. 

m you supply us with this infor- 
mation? 


Tuomas B. Strantey. 
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Canada’s Imports Decrease; 
Exports Increase 


The value of Canada’s total foreign 
85,409, the 
value of the total exports being $113,- 
767,395, and the imports $124,318,014. 
As ‘compared with July the August im- 
ports were $3,000,000 less in value; 
but the value of exports re resented 
a gain of approximately $7,000,000. 
The indications are that the ‘peak of 
the high imports, which have been a 
feature of this year’s trade, has been 
passed. 

For five months of the present fiscal 
year, the value of Canada’s foreign 
trade was $1,063,353,170, or at the rate 
of $212,000,000 a month. If this aver- 
age is maintained the present fiscal 
year should result in the largest trade 
total that Canada has ever recorded. 
Exports of lumber, pulp and paper 
continue to be high, being valued at 
$31,817,000 during wr st, an increase 
of $11,000,000 over ¢€ same month 
last year. 





Tire Account with Lytle 
Agency 

The J. Horace Lytle Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is handling the account of 
The Master Tire & Rubber Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. Trade papers and news- 
papers are being wed at the present 
time and later agricultural and na- 
tional publications will be added to the 
schedule. 


Triangle Service a New Agency 


The Triangle Service,eInc., a new 
advertising agency, has been formed at 
New York by S. C. Blumenstock, for- 
merly publicity director of A. I. Namm 
& Son, Brooklyn, president, and Abner 
J. Rubin, formerly with the Irwin Jor- 
dan Rose agency, vice-president. 


New Accoents with World 


Wide Agency 
The World Wide Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York, is now nantes 
the accounts of Conn & Co., musica 
instruments; Selmer, Inc., musical in- 
struments, and George Backer, real 
estate, all of New York. 





Confectionery Account with 
Eberhard 


The George F. Eberhard Company, 
of San Francisco, will direct an adver- 
tising campaign featuring the various 
preserves and candy confections manu- 
factured by The Remar Sweets Com- 
pany, of California. 


Dake-Johanet Agency Has Oak- 


land Office. 


The Dake-Johanet Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, has opened offices in Oakland, 
Cal., with C. T.-Sanford as man- 
ager. 
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WHAT MAKES A GREAT NEWSPAPER? 





What do people want 


The Indianapolis News 


in their newspaper? 


A brilliantly edited paper as The Indian- 
apolis News must have a varied appeal. 
It is not surprising however to find that a 
large percentage of readers are interested 
first of all in the advertising. For fifty 
years a close censorship has been exer- 
cised over the columns of this paper with 
the result that News advertising is read 


and believed. 


The consensus of opinion of a thousand subscribers — 500 in 
Indianapolis and 500 in the state showed the following ranking 
of the different departments of this paper 


CITY STATE 
1. Local News 1. State News 
2. Display Advertising 2. Display Advertising 
3. Classified Advertising 3. Markets 
4. Foreign News 4. Weather 
5. Editorials 5. Classified Advertising 
6. Sports and Amusements 6. Editorials 
7. Weather 7. Foreign News 
8. Markets 8. Sports and Amusements 
9. Cartoons 9. Cartoons 
10. Features 10. Features 


First in National cAdvertising in Six-Day Evening Field 


mest A cannot. ak Ses J mys 
7 Advertising Mana: — 
Tribune Building = First National Bank Bidg. 





USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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The Blackman 


ADVERTISING 
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(OU GANNOT 
EGIN TOO EARLY 








Company 


116-122 ~ W. 4228 ST. 
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Ghe Larncest PAPER 
In the State The Connecticut 
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Ghe LARGEST 
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Gilman, Nicoll @ Ruthman 
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Don’t Be Fooled by the Straws 


Every Rule of Advertising Has Its Exceptions and Many a True Premise 
Leads to a False Conclusion 


By Harry Varley 


HIS story properly begins 
with a quotation and an am- 
plification of an old maxim. 

“Straws show which way the 
wind blows.” True—if the wind 
really blows them and there’s no 
stone or rock to jam the straws; or 
if they’re not floating downstream 
while the wind blows up; or if 
they are not coming in on the tide 
that will take them out on the 
turn; or if a hundred-and-one 
other agencies do not prevent some 
particular straw or straws from 
being a true wind vane. 

That paragraph was inspired by 
many instances in the present flux 
of business, selling and advertising 
where people who should know 
better see a couple of straws 
stuck in a horse’s tail and say 
“Aha! Now you see which way 
the wind’s blowing.” 

A manufacturer receives a let- 
ter from a coal-heaver in Provi- 
dence who says: “That last ad- 
vertisement of yours in the maga- 
zine is rotten. There are only 
five screw heads in a coal shovel 
and you showed six”—-and right 
away the manufacturer jumps on 
the advertising manager and wants 
to find a new agency that will do 
things right. For the moment he 
forgets that goods are selling, 
that the high wind is blowing his 
ship to the home port; he has eyes 
for nothing but the straw that 
says his advertising and selling 
are rotten and that that’s the way 
the wind is blowing. 

It works the other way, too. 
Some person, generally somebody 
who has some individual motive 
for his action, writes and says 
that a certain advertisement is the 
best he has ever seen; it made him 
go out and buy a so-and-so and 
he’s told all his neighbors about it 
and so on, Then the manufacturer 
attaches the letter (sometimes) to 
one he sends to the advertising 
manager, The burden of his note 


is, “Why can’t all our advertise- 
ments be as good as this? This 
letter shows that this is the kind 
of advertising we should do— 


bla-bla-bla.” And there’s a P.S. 
“Better not send this to -our 
agency. It might have a bad re- 


action.” (Oh, much used, much 
misused word of the day!) This 
kind of man would find a four- 
leafed clover, and instead of con- 
gratulating himself on his luck 
would immediately jump to the 
conclusion that four-leafed clovers 
were the regular thing and all 
three-leafed clovers were degen- 
erate fours. 

I know of an actual instance 
where a manufacturer wanted to 
change his entire advertising pol- 
icy in the middle of a campaign 
because his friend’s wife gave him 
one plausible reason why he should 
not use an appeal on which the 
campaign had been built. To him, 
that one straw showed a gale of 
wind that would blow down his 
business like a house of cards. It 
remained for the agency to point 
out the mounting curve on the 
monthly - sales chart. That was 
the only weathervane he needed 
to consider ! 

Research workers stumble into 
the same pit of judging from in- 
stances. “A dealer in San An- 
tonio says he doesn’t like the way 
so-and-so is packed because of 
such-and-such. This is a good 
criticism.” Maybe it is. Gen- 
erally it’s a straw jammed by one 
person’s or one geographical sec- 
tion’s individuality, and it can’t go 
with the wind. 


THIS STRAW SIDE-STEPPED THE WIND 


Perhaps a recommendation. is 
made that advertising should be 
done in towns of 70,000 or over 
because an investigation found 
out that in Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania (the population of which 
is 73,828) so many dozens or 
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gross or thousands of a certain 
article were sold last year, there- 
fore the market for this article 
in towns of 70,000 justifies the ad- 
vertising. Because there are big, 
modern department stores in 
Wilkes-Barre, and there are a 
half dozen smaller towns within 
a radius of a few miles, the buy- 
ing population of Wilkes-Barre is 
from three to five times the pop- 
ulation as figured from the census 
reports. In the books, Norton, 
Kansas, is credited with an esti- 
mated population of 2,000; but be- 
cause it draws buyers from a cir- 
cle many miles in diameter, the 
buying population is from four 
to ten times greater than shown 
by census figures. Verily, census 
figures are straws to be consid- 
ered carefully if one must deter- 
mine the wind’s direction from 
any one or several. 

So large a part of advertising is 
a matter of opinion that there is 
too much of this clutching at 
straws—taking isolated or even 
small groups of examples and de- 
claring principles from this, in- 
stead of sticking to principles 
regardless of the plausible, some- 
times logical and generally strik- 
ing exceptions that seem to con- 
tradict principles. An advertise- 
ment “doesn’t seem to pull.” Then 
damn it utterly! Another ap- 
parently is a winner. Let’s make 
’em all like that. Plausible enough, 
yet often foolish in the extreme. 
No two advertisements can have 
the same power, and while beau- 
tiful theories often can be con- 
structed to demonstrate why one 
advertisement pulled and one 
didn’t—there’s no way on earth 
to find out why unless we could 
know the mind of every person 
who was sold, half-sold or left 
cold by the reading of it. 

Here’s an example taken from 
life that can be applied to the er- 
rors of judgment based on “facts” 
in advertising. 


THIS INDICATES THAT ALL LABORERS 
REVEL IN LUXURY 


I was standing outside a large 
building on Fourth Avenue, New 
York. A man, dressed a little 
better than a beggar, shuffled up 
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the street. He stopped at the build- 
ing entrance, picked up a large 
cigar butt with a gold band that 
somebody had tossed away and, 
wiping off the end, he lit it and 
puffed away with great gusto, 

Just then two business men, in 
the midst of some great argu- 
ment, came out of the building 
and were about to enter an auto- 
mobile standing near the curb 
when one of them chanced to see 
the man smoking the cigar. He 
turned to his: companion. 

“There! Look at that! What 
did I tell you? Doesn’t that prove 
everything I said? Doesn’t that 
show the trend of the times? Why 
can’t we raise the price? There's 
a common laborer smoking a 
twenty-five cent cigar.” 

“I guess you’re right—but I 
wouldn’t have believed it,” was 
the answer, and perfectly satisfied 
with the “straw that showed which 
way the wind blows” they drove 
away. 

“You can’t sell a ten-cent tooth 
paste in this neighborhood,” said 
the West Side druggist. “Look at 
the average rentals—all high-class 
trade here.” But there happened 
to be two schools in the district 
where “tooth drill” was practiced 
and parents knew a ten-cent tube 
was ideal for children to take to 
school. There was less chance 
of waste than with a larger tube. 

“Tt is absurd to think that nut 
butter will sell in rural communi- 
ties,” said the report from an in- 
vestigation of country storekeep- 
ers. But the canny ruralists sent 
their eighty-cent cow butter to the 
city and used the thirty-odd-cent 
nut butter on their own tables. 

“In this zone, which is one of 
the poorest in the city, there will 
be a good sale. of low-priced 
phonograph records but no market 
for grand opera and the more 
classical records.” But the entire 
Italian settlement was embraced in 
that section. Caruso was wor- 
shipped via the wax disc—hence 
the sale of high-class records ex- 
ceeded the districts where “the 
book” showed “high-class” mar- 
kets. 

It is well to get facts, analyze 
them and draw conclusions—but 
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LOUISVILLE— 
The Gateway to 
The South 


Nine railroad systems, traversing the richest farm land sec- 
tions, reaching all the big population centers and export 
cities and tapping the important sources of raw material, 
radiate from Louisville. 

The utilization of the Ohio River for the shipping of tre- 
mendous tonnage, awaits only the erection of suitable 
water terminals and the construction of modern freight 
barges. Louisville with a municipally owned water front, 
is in an enviable position to serve her business interests. 
As the chief loose-leaf tobacco market, Louisville is famed 
throughout the world. Kentucky’s 1919 crop of four 
hundred and seventy-four million pounds, valued at 
$175,000,000.00, was the largest of any individual state, and 
a record-breaker. Coal is in Louisville’s back yard. It is 
estimated that nearly half the state of Kentucky’s area is 
underlaid with high-grade coal, enough to supply the 
world for generations. Her petroleum output for the last 
two years has attracted the attention of the world. Her 
agricultural production for 1919 was nearly five hundred 
million dollars. 

Though in the main Kentucky is an agricultural state, 
Louisville, its principal manufacturing and trade city, is 
recognized as one of the South’s largest tradecenters. Its 
hundreds of factories and big railroad shops give it immense 
buying power. 

Louisville is a great tryout city for the national advertiser, 
and the surest way of reaching the buying power of Ken- 
tucky’s largest city is through the advertising columns of 
the largest morning circulation in Kentucky; that is 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
Southern Representative: Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 


ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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be sure you have all the facts. If 
something is so plausible it can’t 
help but be true, give it ten times 
the scrutiny it seems to warrant. 

Remember that it is a general 
principle that the water in the 
river runs down to the sea—but 
the very force of the water in the 
Niagara rapids, hurling itself 
against the curved bank at one 
spot, makes a current that flows 
upstream. One could sit there on 
the shore and, seeing the straws on 
the surface, would swear that the 
river ran up to the Falls instead 
of down to the sea. 





Agency for Devoe & Raynolds 
Paint 


The Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
paint manufacturer, has put its adver- 
tising account in the hands of the Harr 
C. Michaels Co., New York, which will 
handle the ——, for both the 
Eastern and Western branches. 

The Michaels agency has also ob- 
tained the account of the Condit Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co., Boston. 





Two New Accounts for Rankin 


The Federal Bakery System, of Dav- 
enport, Ia., has put its account with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, of Chicago, 
and has started on an advertising cam- 
paign. For the present newspapers will 
be used. 

Another account secured b the 
Rankin agency is the J. W. Butler Pa- 
per Company, Chicago, a new adver- 
tiser. Copy will be placed in trade and 
consumer mediums. 


John Black Made Scribner 
Advertising Manager 


John Black, who has been a member 
of the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle for 
five years, has been made director of 
advertising and publicity for the Charles 
Scribner’s Sons’ a me Dg nomi 
New York, succeeding J. . Rogers, 
who is now in Europe. 





Doremus Agency Has Chicago 
Office 


Doremus & Company, of: New York, 
have established a Chicago office under 
the management of George H. Snyder, 
who for a number of years has been 
engaged in agency work in Chicago. 





Gilbert Clock Account with 
Collin Armstrong 
The advertising account of the Wm. 
L. Gilbert Clock Company, Winsted, 
Conn., is now being handled by Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., New York. 
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Convention Programme of 


Business Papers 

An innovation at the convention of 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
to be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, October 20, 21 and 22, will be 
department sessions for editors, circu- 
lation men and publishers. At several 
of the sessions all departments will par- 
ticipate. 

At the first session, on the morning 
of October 20, the president will make 
his annual address, Jesse H. Neal, ex- 
ecutive secretary, will read his report 
and committees will be appointed. _ 

‘the theme for the jomt session in 
the afternoon (which is also the gen- 
eral theme for the convention) will be 
“Business Paper Leadership, Its Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities.” 

Subjects on the programme for the 
advertising session on the morning of 
October 21, include “Relations Commit- 
tee Report and Discussion”; “Improv- 
ing Sales Methods” (symposium sub- 
ject); “Making Salesmen Instead of 
Copy Chasers’; ““The Organization and 
Use of Research Departments”; “Edu- 
cating Advertisers to Use Good Copy”; 
“Telling the Story with Charts and 
Graphs”; “Taking Our Own Advertis- 
ing Medicine”; “The Dévelopment of 
New Business” (symposium subject); 
“Developng Smali Advertisers’; 
“Broadening the Nesds or Merchan- 
dising Scope of the Field as a Precedent 
to New Advertising.” 

The programme for the editorial ses- 
sion is being prepared by the editors’ 
committee. 

The afternoon meeting for publishers 
has these subjects for discussion: “*The 
Advantages of a Real Cest System’’; 
“Methods of Meeting and Curbing Ris- 
ing Cost”; “Zoning Subscription Rates 
to Correspond with Postal Rates”; ‘‘Co- 
operative Competition Between Com- 
peting Papers”; “Advantages of Stand- 
ardization in Page Sizes, Rate Cards 
and in Payment and Discount Dates”; 
“Experiences and Views on Applica- 
tion of 90-Day Clause in Advertising 
Contracts”; “What Should Be the Re- 
lation of Subscription Prices to the 
Cost of Production”; “Policy which 
Should be Adopted Toward German 
and Other Foreign Advertising”; “How 
to Handle Conflicting Copyright and 
Patent Advertising”; “The Best Policy 
and Rates for Inserts”; “Should There 
be a Composition Allowance for Full- 
Page Plates”; “Holding Advertisers to 
One Free Copy for Checking Purposes.” 

In the evening the annual banquet 
and reception will be held. 

The concluding sessions will 
October 22. 


occur 





Yohe and Linley with Capper 


Farm Press 

H. S. Yohe, formerly with the United 
States Department -of Agriculture and 
more recently director of the “Ship by 
Truck” Bureau, of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, and Robert W. 
Linley, formerly manager for the Potts- 
Turnbull Advertising Company, at Oma- 
ha, have joined The Farm 


L apper 
Press organization. 
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Keep Step with a 
Growing Market 


@ In the past 10 years the population of 
Baltimore has grown from 558,485 to 
733,826 inhabitants—a gain of 31.4 per 
cent. She is both a great manufacturing 
center and a great seaport. 


@ The Sunpapers have kept pace with 
this growth. Through their home deliv- 
ered circulation you can cover this pros- 
perous field effectively and economically. 


@ The success of your product in the 
great Baltimore market demands SUN 
advertising and SUN co-operation be- 
cause 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Sy vl ©"; "EF FBF 
Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper” 


—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 
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Working the Corners 
CERTAIN manufacturer 


who sends out a vast 
amount of direct advertising 
to a large list of prospects calls 
it ‘‘working the corners.’”’ 


Their business is not depen- 
dent on this form of advertising, 
but it keeps constantly adding 
new customers to their list, at 
a minimum expense. 


The increasing interest in 
direct advertising throughout 
the country indicates a general 
belief in its great value as a 
business-getter. 


The ability to produce really 
effective direct advertising is 
not common to all printing 
houses. Our wide experience 
will be helpful to you. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 


Telephone, Longacre 2320 
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Hyatt Goes Afield to Bolster 
Tractor Salesmen 


Works on Theory That Building the Industry on Substantial Foundation 
Will Help Sale of Roller Bearings 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE district manager of a 

prominent concern selling trac- 
tors in a Southwestern city got 
worried because of the selling 
achievements of a rival organi- 
zation in the same town. 

His company was by far the 
better known of the two. It had 
attained a prestige built up by 
years of endeavor in the fields of 
manufacture, advertising and sell- 
ing. Its tractor had the reputa- 
tion of being the best. 

The rival organization, on the 
other hand, was practically a new- 
comer, Its tractor had not proved 
itself. Of advertising good will it 
had but little. Yet it was selling 
almost as many tractors in that 
Southwestern territory as the bet- 
ter-known company. At the rate 
it was then going it soon would 
sell more. 

The diff rence was in the sales- 
men. 

The district manager—the man 
who was worried—was telling the 
story to a representative of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company. 

“My men are just as good as 
theirs,” he said, “and perhaps even 
better. But they have been mak- 
ing the mistake of depending upon 
our company’s prestige to bring 
sales. The other company has no 
such prestige. Therefore its sales- 
men know the only thing that can 
bring them sales is the hardest 
kind of work. They are working. 
It wouldn’t be fair to say that my 
men are loafing, but they certainly 
are not working as hard as the 
others. Now the thing that both- 
ers me is, how long will our pres- 
tige last in this district under pres- 
ent circumstances?” 

The thought brought out by the 
district manager impressed the 
Hyatt representative as being of 
huge importance in this day, when 
so many good salesmen are using 
the easy-going methods that have 


brought them business so plenti- 
fully during the last three or four 
years. It is a fact that prestige 
even in the greatest of companies 
can be drawn upon by salesmen 
to an extent that can absolutely 
wear it out. 

Enthusiastic sledge-hammer 
salesmanship—when backed up by 
quality and price—is far and 
away better in the long run than 
advertising good will when that 
good will is obliged to bear more 
than its fair share of the selling 
burden. 

The incident caused the Hyatt 
company to put out some special 
printed matter as part of a high- 
voltage campaign to increase the 
selling efficiency of all tractor 
salesmen. 


HELPS ITSELF BY HELPING OTHERS 


Hyatt does not make or sell 
tractors. Its only interest in trac- 
tors, from a standpoint of busi- 
ness anyway, is to sell manufac- 
turers the bearings that enter into 
the construction of the machines. 
But in helping tractor people with 
their selling problems Hyatt - is 
helping itself directly and indi- 
rectly. In the first place, it thus 
tends to do away with a certain 
sort of prejudice that might have 
been manifested against it as a 
newcomer in the agricultural ma- 
chinery field. It brings itself and 
its wares before the attention of 
tractor’ manufacturers in a force- 
ful way. And then by helping in 
the sale of tractors it automatically 
increases the market for its goods. 

The farm implement business, 
both in the matter of manufactur- 
ing and selling, has been filled 
with conservatism of the old rock- 
ribbed kind. Or perhaps a better 
way of expressing it would be to 
say that the business has been self- 
contained. In both the making and 
selling ends it has been car- 
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ried forward on plans and prin- 
ciples originated within implement 
circles. 

Along came Hyatt with a big 
record of achievement in the auto- 
mobile field. It came to sell im- 
plement makers on the idea of in- 
troducing roller bearings into ma- 
chines such as cultivators, manure 
spreaders and tractors. Naturally, 

eyebrows were lifted and some 
surprise was shown at the assur- 
ance of a mere accessory manu- 
facturer who would try to intro- 
duce automobile principles into 
machinery for doing farm work. 

The preliminary task in an ad- 
vertising way was to build a 
groundwork upon which future 
sales could be made, paying not so 
much attention to the matter of 
immediate sales. The first objec- 
tive was to induce manufacturers 
to put roller bearings in tractors. 
The Hyatt company had to iden- 
tify itself in a forceful way with 
the tractor industry. It wanted 
to be regarded as a member of 
the family in good standing rather 
than as an interloper. It might 
have gone ahead indefinitely argu- 
ing as to the superior mechanical 
advantage that might be had from 
the use of roller bearings in trac- 
tors and have failed to get any- 
where, There might still have ex- 
isted a barrier over which the sell- 
ing effort could not climb. 

The remarks made by the trac- 
tor sales manager already quoted 
and observations in other direc- 
tions showed the company that it 
might do something constructive 
for the upbuilding of the tractor 
business and at the same time do 
some good advertising for itself if 
it could increase the efficiency of 
tractor salesmen in general. Ac- 
cordingly the main force of the 
company’s little bulletin, called 
“The Tractor Tract,” was directed 
at salesmen. It was sent direct 
to all tractor salesmen with whom 
the company could get in touch, 
also to executives in the various 
companies and to retail implement 
dealers. This was done without 
regard to whether the tractor com- 
pany was using roller bearings in 
its machines or had even ex- 
pressed an interest in them. 
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To make the issues of “The 
Tractor Tract” constructively help- 
ful the company sent out trained 
investigators among retailers, 
farmers and others. The idea was 
to gain salient facts upon which 
to base helps that would actually 
help. 


BECOMES A TRACTOR AUTHORITY 


This study was so forcefully 
made that the company to-day is 
really first-hand authority on all 
matters relating to the use and up- 
keep of tractors. The company 
officials do not make this claim for 
themselves. But the honor is given 
them by others. As such it has 
attained an advertising asset too 
valuable to be measured in terms 
of ordinary money. 

I have ascertained through talk- 
ing to jobbers and retailers in the 
implement field—although for ob- 
vious reasons I could find no trac- 
tor manufacturers who would ad- 
mit it—that the country’s foremost 
authorities on tractors in general 
are the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company and the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company. 

These two companies, although 
only makers of accessdfies used in 
tractors, have studied them from 
the standpoint of the seller and the 
user to such an extent that they 
can give absolutely reliable, as well 
as disinterested, advice and infor- 
mation. 

“*The Tractor Tract,’” said 
H. G. Weaver, of the Hyatt com- 
pany, “is published under the con- 
viction that the company owes 
some constructive contribution to 
the industry of which it is a part.” 

This states the situation exactly 
—plus the strong ‘advertising the 
company gets from it. 

Through this medium Hyatt 
sends out all kinds of constructive 
suggestions to tractor salesmen in 
general. The experience of the 
sales manager spoken of at the 
beginning of this article formed 
the basis for a forceful presenta- 
tion of the folly of trusting to a 
firm’s reputation as a means of 
making sales rather than doing the 
hardest kind of work. 

“The easiest way in the world to 
lose-a concern’s prestige,” sales- 
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men in general were told, “is to 
keep talking about it and trying to 
use it as a substitute for hard 
work. Some salesmen just natu- 
rally lie down on the job, trusting 
to the reputation of their manu- 
facturer and product to get the 
business for them, whereas other 
salesmen, representing probably 
inferior tractors, go out and get 
the business. Tractor manufactur- 
ers want men who will reflect 
credit on their names rather than 
men who fold their arms, stick 
out their chests and bask in the 
reflected glory of the people they 
are working for. Prestige is a re- 
sult of hard work—not a substi- 
tute for it.” 

This sort of propaganda is not 
at all displeasing to tractor manu- 
facturers, as might be imagined. 
Its helpfulness to the industry as 
a whole cannot be doubted. 
Neither can its advertising value 
to the company putting it out. 

While the main theme of the 
bearing company’s efforts along 
this line is tractor salesmanship, it 
digresses occasionally to take up 
other matters of first-hand impor- 
tance. Its latest work is a presen- 
tation to the tractor trade of some 
new thoughts relative to the prob- 
lem of the boy and the farm. 

‘In this, Hyatt is supplementing 
the publicity efforts in behalf of 
adequate farm help put out by the 
International Harvester Company 
and other tractor manufacturing 
concerns. Printers’ INK has al- 
ready told how the International 
Harvester Company has put on an 
advertising campaign designed to 
make people think coolly on this 
subject rather than jump hyster- 
ically at half-formed conclusions 
—and of how proper equipment of 
the farm, with proper labor-saving 
machinery, would increase its pro- 
ductiveness with a minimum ex- 
penditure of man power. 

The Hyatt company, cordially 
indorsing this view of the Har- 
vester company, brings forward 
the interesting suggestion that one 
big reason why boys leave the 
farm is that the farm is not prop- 
erly press-agented and that the 
sitv is. 


“We are trying,” said Mr. 
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Weaver, “through our printed 
messages to tractor manufactur- 
ers and salesmen, to start a move 
for the general boosting of farm 
life. The trouble with the whole 
movement of keeping the boy on 
the farm, as we see it, is that he 
is busy with all sorts of reasons, 
good, bad and indifferent, why he 
should stay there. The deplora- 
ble situation of the farmer with- 
out sufficient help, and the great 
need of the country for food prod- 
ucts—these are some of the argu- 
ments used upon him. No intelli- 
gent effort is made to sell the boy 
on staying on the farm. 

“On the contrary, almost as soon 
as he learns to read he gets hold 
of all kinds of reading-matter 
dealing with the glamor of life in 
the city—of the fortunes to be 
gained and of the wonderful 
things that can be done in busi- 
ness by the farmer boy. Boys’ 
books, good and proper reading 
though they may be, do a lot to- 
ward making the boy restless un- 
der the placid, even tenor of things 
on the farm. What he needs is 
plenty of literature of the other 
kind. Some way or other, writers 
have overlooked this feature.” 

Hyatt’s trained “investigators 
spoken of above bring in a mass 
of data relative to farm problems 
which makes interesting and in- 
structive reading for many di- 
verse elements. Reports embody- 
ing the salient features of these 
investigations are written up in 
the form of articles. Copies are 
sent to the publications naturally 
interested. There is not the slight- 
est effort made to put anything 
over or to sell the fact that the 
matter was supplied by the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company. In 
fact, the name of the company is 
not mentioned in most of the pro- 
ductions. 

Advertising certainly is a many- 
sided force. It has advanced far. 
Yet almost every day we learn of 
new methods of applying it. 





Miss M. G. Hoagland Joins 
Fitzwater Studio 


Miss M. G. Hoagland, recently with 
the Gornay Agency, New York, is now 
with the Fitzwater Studio of that city. 
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The Erickson Company— 


“I want to congratulate you on the 
completeness of the report which 
you have given me. While I do 
not think we need to be ‘sold’ on 
the value of the ‘Item’ in its field, 
certainly the co-operation you have 
extended has been most valuable, 
and it cannot help but boost you 
in our opinion,” 
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OME people think that there 
are many more big businesses ‘ 
than there really are. It is 
easy to mistake big buying 
power for big numbers in the 

business market. 

But most advertisers who know the - 
facts about the business market are 
using SYSTEM. They know the value 
of reaching its business-man circula- 
tion, past 200,000. 

And now they comment continu- 
ally upon SYSTEM’S own advertising 
campaign. They are telling actual 
instances of how it makes “‘the Maga- 
zine of Business” a more valuable 
medium for them. 

The next time you notice one of 
SYSTEM’S advertisements in the big 
city newspapers or the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, stop and analyze what it 
means to you. You'll want to be 
sure of reaching the same men whom 
that copy reaches. Advertisers in 
SYSTEM know how to reach these 
business men. 
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Below is a letter recent! a i 
received by us from one SEGRE 
of our Distributor cal Be 
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When you plan your next advertising campaign, there 
are some brand new developments in the farm field 
worthy of your attention. 


Several of them are exclusive features of the service 
rendered to advertisers, distributors, dealers and far- 
mers of the Northwest by The Farmer. 


Drop us a line for full particulars. 


THED>GPARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 
Webb Publishing Co., Publishers, St. Paul, Minn, 
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The Kind of Labor That Makes 


Armco 





Mutual Interest Works in American Rolling Mill Co. 


By George M. Verity 


President, American Rolling Mill Co. 


N the early days of the steel in- 

dustry in the United States and 
leading up to some twenty-five 
years ago, there seemed to be an 
almost universal spirit of suspi- 
cion and distrust existing between 
the workers and mill owners. 
Young men grew up in the belief 
that the employer could not be 
trusted and that any holding out 
of the olive branch was sim- 
ply camouflage for selfishness or 
treachery of some kind or other. 

It was the policy of the mill 
owner (there were more indi- 
vidual owners who were operators 
in those days than now) to hire 
and fire as he chose and to look 
on the worker generally as un- 
reliable and untrustworthy. Co- 
operation in industry. had not as 
yet been born. 

That ‘condition existed to a 
greater or less degree when The 
American Rolling Mill Company 
of Middletown, Ohio, began the 
construction of its works in the 
spring of 1900. Actual production 
was begun in the spring of 1901 
with a force of some four hun- 
dred men composed of both 
skilled and unskilled men of the 
various kinds needed in the sev- 
eral departments of the business 
as then organized. 

From the very beginning, the 
management was impressed with 
the idea that real permanent suc- 
cess could only be _ attained 
through the hearty co-operation 
of all those composing the com- 
pany’s working organization, that 
the development of the human ele- 
ment was the key to stability and 


progress. They believed that such 
co-operation could be secured 
through: 


First: the adoption and the an- 
nouncement of a “square deal 
policy,” born of real mutual in- 





Reprinted by permission from the 
Scientific American. : 
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terest and of a desire to be fair, 
frank and considerate each of the 
needs and wishes of the other. 

Second: through winning the 
good will and confidence of our 
men by consistent support of 
every policy announced. 

Third: through visualizing to 
our organization from month to 
month the value and soundness 
of our policies. 

Fourth: through the realization 
of the fact that a management 
must make good to its men just as 
the men must, individually and 
collectively, make good to their 
company. 

Those policies were patiently 
and consistently supported for a 
period of five years before we 
felt that we were entitled to any 
verdict from our men. At the 
end of that period we had sub- 
stantial evidence of appreciation 
of the policies inaugurated, which 
gave us courage to make a still 
greater effort to win the entire 
confidence of our organization. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS IN THE 


EARLY DAYS 


An advisory committee was ap- 
pointed by the men in our sheet 
mill department, which at that 
time comprised our largest group 
of workers. Any agreements or 
suggestions on the part of the 
men or the management were put 
up to them for discussion and 
consideration. They handled all 
matters that came before them 
with such impartiality and fair- 
ness that a still closer relation was 
established between the men and 
the management. 

At the end of the first ten years 
the company found it necessary to 
double the capacity of their works 
and, in so doing, a change from 
small-mill practice to modern big- 
mill practice had to be made. This 
brought in a large influx of new 
men from all over the country, men 
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who were not familiar with our 
policies and methods of operation. 
The old organization suddenly be- 
came a small part of the new and 
so it was necessary for us to be- 
gin all over again. 

While we felt that we had in a 
very large degree earned the con- 
fidence, the good will, and the sup- 
port of our first group of men, 
their very belief in the company 
was for a time a handicap rather 
than a help, as the new men felt 
that they must have been unduly 
influenced in some manner or 
other. This new situation, there- 
fore, had to be handled more care- 
fully and wisely than ever, as our 
common interests had become 
much larger. But a patient, per- 
sistent application of our ideas of 
“a square deal,” together with the 
substantial return that came to 
the men from month to month and 
year to year through steady oper- 
ation without friction or discord, 
soon had its effect. 

As the new men came into the 
light, they began to see why the 
older men were friends of their 
company and a further lapse of 
time brought them to a fuller 
realization of the undisputable 
fact that the management and 
men have much in common and 
that by working together earnest- 
ly, diligently and efficiently more 
could be accomplished for all con- 
cerned than could possibly be se- 
cured under any plan of suspicion, 
discord, and contention. 


PATRONAGE UNKNOWN 


We endeavor to show our ap- 
preciation of the good will and the 
confidence given us by our work- 
ing organization by expanding and 
developing our mutual interest 
policies whenever and wherever 
possible, through providing every- 
thing we could in the way of in- 
centive, of opportunity for prog- 
ress, and in the doing of anything 
and everything that we could that 
might make life and a place in 
our organization worth while. 
“Armco” fosters no welfare work 
in thought or in deed, for we do 
not believe in it. 

We say to the members of our 
organization: “Give us your best, 
your most loyal and efficient ser- 
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vice; give us continuous and unin- 
terrupted operation ; take that sort 
of an interest in your individual 
task as you would if the business 
were all your own, and in return 
we will give you the fairest and 
most generous treatment and the 
best compensation that the result 
of our common effort makes pos- 
sible. We will do anything and 
everything we can to make life 


_and a place in our organization 


worth while.” 

That is what we call “Mutual 
Interest Work”—a real fifty-fifty 
contribution with no place or need 
for anything that smacks of so- 
called “Welfare Work” or “Phi- 
lanthropy.” 

It has always been our convic- 
tion that industrial stability is the 
product of that sort of human 
happiness and human efficiency 
that is born of a spirit of confi- 
dence and of mutual interest, 
which is in turn the result of 
much practical, whole-hearted co- 
operation brought about by an en- 
larged understanding of the basic 
principles underlying all of the 
problems of a particular business, 
and of what a real pull-together 
can do for all concerged. 

Wherever human beings are 
brought together in a common un- 
dertaking, there is in the begin- 
ning so much of misunderstand- 
ing, such a lack of understanding 
that must be overcome before 
even a start toward the goal of 
stability or success can be made. 

We believe in that sort of an 
understanding between associated 
groups of men that will incite the 
interest, the imagination, and the 
ambition of the individual, as that 
is the only way in which a real 
group spirit, plant spirit, or com- 
pany spirit can be created and de- 
veloped. 

Without the influence of a real 
company spirit, born of mutual in- 
terest and understanding, no great 
accomplishment can be made or 
perpetuated. 

Under our mutual interest poli- 
cies, there has developed in our 
organization a strong, construc- 
tive, indestructible plant spirit 
which we term “Armco Spirit” 
and which has gradually defined 
itself as follows: 
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Such good results were obtained 
from the first campaign in Minne- 
apolis for the California Almond 
Growers’ Association, in which The 
Minneapolis Tribune was used exclu- 
sively with full-page copy, that Van- 
derhoof & Co., Inc., of Chicago, has 
selected The Tribune for the fall ad- 
vertising, in which full-page copy will 
be used again. 


Scott Smith, vice-president of 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago, and 
manager of the Minneapolis office, 
which handles all the Northwestern 
business of the company, has recently 
signed up a big campaign for Twin 

City Trucks, manufactured by the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Com- 
pany. Copy service and a convincing 
merchandising plan won out for Mr. 
Smith over the keenest of competi- 
tion. The campaign is running in The 
Minneapolis Tribune in five- and six- 
column space. 


Gordon Hats are being attractively 
advertised for fall business in The 
Minneapolis Tribune. This copy is 
placed by Corning, Inc., of St. Paul, 
in which city the hats are manufac- 
tured by Gordon & Ferguson, a fur 
and hat manufacturing and jobbing 
establishment that dates to the time 
of the Indians and is recognized now 
as one of the leading hat manufactur- 
ing institutions of the country. 


The Phoenix Hermetic Company is 
carrying an attractive a in 
The Minneapolis Tribune, ced by 
the Kirtland Engel Co. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
a campaign for Pompeian olive oil, 
distributed by Musher & Co. Copy is 
being placed by the Dorland Agency. 








Minneapolis has been chosen as the 
testing out ground in the Northwest 
for a number of California accounts, 
the advertising for which has been 
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carried in The Minneapolis Tribune. 


s indicate that both 


Repeat campai 
rritory have re- 


the medium an 
sponded liberally. The. most recent 
account to try out The Tribune’s trade 
field is the Bebe Company with its 
California wine grape juice. There 
is a good appeal in the ae 44 —— 

pared and placed by e —_ 
Brisa cher Company, of San Fran- 
cisco. 


The Minneapolis Tribune began the 
publication of its own Sunday edition 
rotogravure section Sept. 5, and is 
carrying eight pages of attractive pic- 
tures and advertisements in the beau- 
tiful sepia tone of the pay 
The Tribune is the only paper between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast proper. 
ing a roto section in its own 
and printing it on its own rotogravure 

ress. The Goodrich Tire Company 

d full-page ads in the — two is- 
sués, placed by the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company. 


The Andrew Jergens Company is 
continuing to popularize Woodbury’s 
soap in the Northwest with advertis- 
ing in The Minneapolis Tribune. The 
J. Walter Thompson Comer is plac- 
ing the advertising. The Tribune is 
also in receipt of the Pond’s Extract 
— - aign from the J. Walter Thom — 

ompany. Both these toilet ~s 
sites are in good demand in 
lis and throughout the ci 
territory, in which The Trib une has 
116,427 daily and 130,904 on Sunday. 


Beautifully illustrated and at the 
same time carrying a strong selling 
argument, the Palmolive Company’s 
copy is continuing to charm readers 
of The Minneapolis Tribune. This at- 
tractive campaign is placed by Lord 
& Thomas. 








Albert Frank & Co. has sent The 
Minneapolis Tribune a nice contract 
for Counselman & Co. 
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“This spirit is a comprehensive, 
vital force which finds expression 
in the practical application of poli- 
cies builded on a platform of 
Christian principles, in which sel- 
fish purpose has no place. 

“This spirit combines in proper 
proportion a spirit of fairness, a 
square deal always, both in theory 
and practice; a big, broad view of 
every problem, cutting out all nar- 
rowness and littleness; a spirit of 
unselfishness, of loyalty, of cour- 
tesy to and consideration for the 
other fellow. 

“This spirit is, in fact, simply 


an exemplification of the highest ° 


standard of real American citizen- 
ship.” : 

The securing of a condition of 
mutual confidence between men 
and management is in our opinion 
the only way to create such a per- 
manent satisfactory relation as 
will make for real stability and 
permanent prosperity. 

The old policy of suspicion and 
the attempt by each side to get 
what it wanted by barter and 
long-drawn-out and ofttimes im- 
possible agreements, or through 
force born of temporary strength 
of position, has proven a miser- 
able failure for all concerned. The 
route “to a condition of mutual 
confidence” is a long one full of 
weary days and nights and of the 
need of much of human sympathy 
and understanding, of great pa- 
tience, of much perseverance, and 
of absolute devotion to all policies 
born of principle. 

It is a long and hard route, but 
it has an ultimate destination in 
industrial peace and prosperity. 


W. S. McGrane with Simmons- 
Boardman Co. 


Walter S. McGrane, formerly in the 
copy service department of the McGraw- 
Hill Co., Inc., New York, has joined 
the service department of the Material 
Handling Cyclopedia, published by Sim- 
= me am Publishing Co., New 

ork. 








H. A. Slammin Joins New 
York “American” 


Henry A. Slammin has joined the 
advertising staff of the New York 
American, and will work on national 
advertising. Mr. Slammin was recently 
with The Nation, New York. 
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Cane Growers Start Advertis- 
ing Fund 

An organization of cane growers and 
those interested in that industry was 
formed at a meeting held on September 
22, at Cairo, Ga. he organization will 
be known as The Georgia-Florida Cane 
Growers’ Association. 

During the course of the meeting 
fully five hundred growers of cane 
signed a membership blank as follows: 

“I hereby join the Georgia-Florida 
Cane Growers’ Association, and agree 
to hold my 1920 crop of syrup from 
the market until one dollar per gallon 
for Al grade can be secured, and in 
case of change in ren by the cane 
growers’ association I agree to hold my 
syrup until such price can be secured. 

“I further agree to contribute one 
cent per gallon of my 1920 crop of 
syrup toward an advertising fund to be 
used by the association for benefit of 
members of this association, said one 
cent per gallon to be deducted from 
the proceeds of my syrup as it is mar- 
keted.” 





Walter Dill Scott, President, 


Northwestern University 

Walter Dill Scott, a member of the 
faculty of Northwestern University, has 
been elected president of Northwestern 
University of Chicago and Evanston. 

Professor Scott is the author of “Sci- 
ence of Advertising,” “Theory of Ad- 
vertising” and “Intiuence of Men.” 

In 1916-17 he was director of the Bu- 
reau of Personnel Research, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

During the war, Professor Scott was 
head of the committee of personnel in 
the army. 


New Account with J. Roland 
Kay Co. 


The domestic department of J. Ro- 
land Kay Co., Chicago, is now hand- 
ling the accounts of Knickerbocker Case 
Co., Chicago, salesmen’s sample cases; 
Sauerman Bros., Co., Chicago, dragline 
excavators; J. D. Wallace & Co., Chi- 





cago, portable bench machines; and 
Clyde B. Tyrell, Oshkosh, Wis., game 
and fish preserve development. rade 


paper advertising is scheduled for these 
accounts. 


Knickerbocker Mfg. Co. Ac- 


count with Joerns Agency 

The Arnold Joerns Co., Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, is now handling the 
account of the Knickerbocker anu- 
facturing Co., of that city, maker of the 
“Knickerbocker” shower bath brush. 
Newspapers and national mediums will 
be used. 


A. C. Johnson Joins “Popular 
Science Monthly” 


A. C. Johnson, formerly with the 
Acme Motor Truck Company, has joined 
the Chicago advertising staff of Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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RUTH Productions are prepared 

and executed by men and. women 
of long experience. Harry Levey has 
associated with him those individuals 
who are largely responsible for the 
development of Industrial-Educational 
Films as a medium for the accomplish- 
ment of Business Results. 


This personnel has established not only 
the Theory but the Practice of this 
work—and their productions have se- 
cured gratifying returns for a large 
number of prominent American or- 
ganizations. 


The Truth Production ‘seal, therefore, 
represents a most valuable experience 
and a record of results secured. Com- 
plete information regarding the ramified 
uses of this medium, and details of its 
possibilities in connection with your 
problems, will be forwarded on request. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
Offices and Studios: 230-232 West 38th Street 
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Representing Experience 


and Results Secured 


i) 


Producers ano Distributors of 
GInoustrial Goducational Films 
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Abrasive 
Industry 





The Only Practical Publication 
Devoted to the Development 
and Refinement of Grinding 
Practice in All Industries 
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Bezinning with the OctoBer number, 

Abrasive Industry will have a 
nation-wide distribution of 10,000 copies. 
It will go to men in shops using grinding 
and polishing equipment; it will go to 
executives,—men who purchase or influ- 


ence the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment,—in most cases Abrasive Industry 


will go to the homes of thesemen. This 
concentrated distribution affords an ad- 
vertising opportunity of unusual merit. 





Abrasive Industry offers manufacturers 
desiring to reach these fields a medium 
with intensive editorial appeal and with- 
out waste circulation. 





Fifty of the country’s leading manufac- 
‘turers of grinding machines, grinding 
wheels and supplies arranged for repre- 
sentation on a yearly basis before the first 
number went to press. 


Advertising forms close thirty 
days prior to date of issue. 
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These 28 States 


shown above in black, constitute the 
richest of all markets. They contain 
more than half the nation’s farms and 


Dairy Cattle - - - 67% 
Dairy Products - - 74% 


aati 


Between 60% and 70% of all improyed 
land in the United States is in this ter- 
ritory, its average farm containing go 
acres of improved land compared to 54 


as the mean for the whole country. 


Fully 86% of FARM AND Home's circula- 
tion of 650,000 is concentrated in these 28 
states—“The FARM AND HoME Market 


Let us help you to largely increase your 
sales in this rich region. 


Consult your advertising agent or write 


"HOME 


The ‘National Monthly Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Member A. B. C. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York 
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HE editor of Printers’ INK 

has received the following let- 
ter on a real estate dealer’s letter- 
head. So many people confuse 
the real ethics of advertising, its 
purpose, its field. To many, ad- 
vertising is not a thing which may 
be computed in dollars and cents. 
It may be given away, or bartered 
or exchanged. But here is the 
letter : 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Some of us down here, experienced 
in the newspaper business, contemplate 
getting out a high-class monthly magazine 
devoted to the upbuilding, along the best 
lines, of the southern section of Florida. 

Its circulation, at the start at any 
rate, will not probably be very large, 
but should be of the best class, includ- 
ing not only the permanent population 
of Florida towns and country, who are 
usually above the average sione in in- 
telligence, etc., but also a large number 
of winter residents, comprising many 
of the prominent men of all sections of 
the nation. The magazine will not be 
real estate or fruit or anything exclu- 
sively, but will help to develop along all 
legitimate lines. 

Would appreciate it if you will be 
kind enough to indicate just about what 
the advertising rates should be on a 
publication of this class; how much ox 
page and inch on a basis of the first 
thousand copies, also succeeding thou- 


sands. 
(—————_] 


If the real objective of the mag- 
azine is to “advertise the southern 
part of Florida,” then the very 
foundation is unethical. People 
do not buy publications because 
they have an axe to grind. News- 
papers and magazines can never 
be quite sectional. They must be 
bigger and broader than this ever 
to secure a _ circulation that 
amounts to anything. 

The moment a magazine be- 
comes “propaganda,” that moment 
it loses caste. That the objective 
may be fine and big and fair and 
just and worthy in every way has 
nothing to do with it. People 


simply will not support, to any im- 
portant degree, a publication in 
masquerade. 

There is a sharp line of demarca- 





Can Propaganda Take the Place 
ot Advertising? 


Letter to Prinrers’ INK Brings Up an Important Question—The Publisher 
Should Not Encroach upon a Field That Is Not Justly His 
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tion between the publishing busi- 
ness and the advertising business. 
When advertising appears in~the 
advertising section, it is valid. 
When it is printed on reading 
matter pages, it is all wrong. The 
odd part of it is that even in locali- 
ties where it is known that a 
magazine is printed to boost that 
territory, and does it, cleverly, in- 
terestingly, legitimately, the very 
people who make up the subscrip- 
tion list: will not support the idea. 

Time on time, we have seen it 
tried in the various Southern 
States. Georgia has had innumer- 
able magazine ventures, The jus- 
tice or validity of their purpose 
may not be questioned. But the 
reader became suspicious despite 
himself. Locally, he looked upon 
it'as “bluff and puff.” The visitor, 
interested in Georgia, never took 
it seriously. If you want to ad- 
vertise a thing or a place then ad- 
vertise. There is no substitute for 
the real article. 

Every so often, down into Flor- 
ida goes a broken-down printer or 
writer or shrewd publicity man, 
who must make his living while 
there. And the first thing he 
thinks of is to issue some sort of 
magazine or booklet, in which ar- 
ticles about Florida are inter- 
spersed with paid advertising 
about the state. It’s the oldest 
known lazy-man’s graft. Florida 
has about reached the saturation 
point in this, 


THE CLIMATE DOES IT, PERHAPS 


Then again, well-intentioned 
people seek to do the same thing. 
Florida has a wonderful way of 
thrilling people; making them 
want to talk about it, advertise it, 
and find some way of never leav- 
ing it. There is magic in the air. 

But Florida deserves real ad- 
vertising. California has found no 
less than a thousand separate 
campaign reasons to spend good 
money. on legitimate, straight- 
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so much per inch, 

Every town in Florida is the 
basis of a separate, paid advertis- 
ing campaign. The natural re- 
sources of Florida are wonder- 
fully advertisable. Just see what 
the Florida Citrus Exchange has 
accomplished in a short time! 
Florida potatoes are becoming a 
trade name. Florida pecans are 
favorably known. Florida farms 
and Florida hotels need no intro- 
duction. Florida is the stepping- 
stone to that amazingly fertile 
pleasure-ground, Cuba. Florida 
need ask no favors. She is self- 
sustaining. California has blazed 
this trail. 


HOW CALIFORNIA DOES IT 


Every individual community in 
California squares with its ad- 
vertising duty. In Sacramento, 
for instance, they raise an adver- 
tising and promotion fund of 
$75,000, and not one cent of this 
is touched for current or salary 
expenses. This money is raised 
by subscription from the business 
people of the city, stores paying 
from $5 to $25 per month, Real 
estate men pay from $10 to $50 
per month. Professional men in 
proportion to their business. Ho- 
tels pay from $15 to $75 per 
month. The eight banks in the 
city subscribed $10,000. The dues 
of 1,700 members go to pay the 
current expenses of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the salaries of 
secretary and bureau managers. 

In Los Angeles they have a 
regular advertising fund each year 
in addition to special funds. The 
Citrus Exchange has spent as 
much as $250,000 per year adver- 
tising. San Diego thinks nothing 
of raising $200,000 for advertising 
and promotion. 

Printers’ INK has no desire to 
question the motives of the Florida 
letter and its sponsor. It does 
feel, however, that there must be 
a clear line of demarcation. Is 
the proposed magazine an adver- 
tising scheme for this one section 
of Florida, or is it a legitimate 
publication which, by virtue of its 
worth to all readers, is to become 
a profitable advertising: medium 
for others? 
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from-the-shoulder advertising at 
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Those who would do Florig 
great good must seek legitima, 
channels of publicity. There ap 
no strings attached. They mpyy 
fare forth, paid for, and proyj 
of the fact. They must boast of 
the fact that they are advertising 
Subterfuge knows them not, By 
then many sections of Florida ap 
doing just this, splendidly, an 
with the courage of fine conyie 
tions. Miami is doing it to, 
limited degree. By virtue of he 
sporting events, rapid progres 
and proximity to the frontiers 9 
adventure she receives much & 
gitimate free publicity. But he 
is an estimate of the amount @& 
pended in advertising Miami, } 
is a report from the Miami Cham 
ber of Commerce: 


First-class publicity representative. $3, 
Expense for traveling........... , 


Magazine advertising ........... 6,500 
Newspaper advertising .......... 6, 
SUUEEON, GONE gin ct ccc ccccces 7,00 


Thus the Chamber of Com 
merce pleads for at least $25,00 
in hard cash, for advertising pur 
poses. But this isn’t unusual for 
Florida. Her various Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Com 
merce in many of the progressive 
cities and towns’ not only believe 
in advertising, but pay for it 
most liberally. 

Take Sebring, as an example 
Five or six years ago it was 
barren ground, in the midst of 
seven wild lakes. There came 2 
wealthy china manufacturer from 
the North, who, having found 
health in this district, built a city 
of his own, naming it after him- 
self. A great hotel was built, 
miles of fine macadam road, busi- 
ness blocks—everything, in fact, in- 
cluding the most marvelous orange 
groves in the state. Sebring is 
not asking for free publicity. 
Next year it will conduct an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign, al- 
though the marvel of its rapid 
growth would make. it a natural 
bidder for “free notices.” 

One booklet, distributed free, 
cost approximately thirty cents per 
copy to produce. 

Magazines should not be started, 
so Printers’ INK believes, first 
and foremost, because they will 
boost a town or a person or a cult 
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| Che Hartford Cimes. © 


Since 1817, Connecticut’s Greatest Newspaper 
OU’VE heard of 


Connecticut broad- 
leaf! Hartford 
County grows practi- 
cally all of it. The 
"=e Hartford County to- 
New Home of the Hartford Times baccg crop approxi- 
mates 15,000 tons, the value of which exceeds 
$15,000,000. The industry employs thousands 
of high grade, well paid agricultural men. 
Tobacco growers are invariably wealthy and 
employees prosperous. Many high grade 
brands of cigars, using Connecticut wrappers 
are manufactured in Hartford. 

Hartford is the trading center of this rich 
tobacco growing area and is the buying mart 
for implements and supplies necessary to 
the industry. 

National advertisers anxious to reach this 
particular buying force need use but one 


publication. 


THE HARTFORD TIMES 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Marbridge Bldg., Lytton Bldg., 
New York Chicago 
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or an article of merchandise. The 
magazine’s main duty is one m- 
volving the reader, not the adver- 
tiser. 

If Florida is to be sold to many 
peoples, everywhere, those inter- 
ested in her must advertise her 
with the same shrewd business 
judgment that is the backbone of 
any or every successful advertis- 
ing campaign. It must be done 
legitimately, scientifically. 

Rather a very little advertising, 
at space rates, than a great deal, 
strutting around in peacock 
feathers that don’t belong. The 
only advertising a magazine should 
do, in full justice to its readers, 
is the kind that’s found in its 
own advertising pages, 


Another Big 
Advertiser Increases Ap- 
propriation 








N the wake of the news that the 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. would 
increase its advertising appropria- 
tion for the coming year, there 
has come the news that the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange 
will also increase its appropria- 
tion. In giving the news of this 
decision the association said: 
“By unanimous vote of the board 
of directors the assessment for ad- 
vertising oranges was increased on 
August 25 from two and one-half 
cents to three and one-half cents 
a box, to take effect September 1. 
The lemon advertising assessment 
will remain at six cents a box 
during the coming year. 
“During the fourteen years that 
the exchange has been advertising, 
the orange advertising assessment 
has never been increased. Costs, 
however, have increased rapidly, 
so that an assessment of four 
cents a box would have been re- 
quired to provide as much adver- 
tising per car as was purchased 
four years ago for two and one- 
half cents. While the assessment 
of three and one-half cents will 
not return the former purchasing 
power of the appropriation, it was 
felt that with the heavy crop 
which is anticipated for next year 
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the appropriation will be relati 
large. The assessment for adver. 
tising lemons was increased fron 
four cents to six cents a box lay 
year.” 

In discussing the need for , 
stronger appropriation, Don Frap. 
cisco, advertising manager, state 
that in 1915 a fund of $300, 
would buy sixty pages in a cer. 
tain woman’s magazine, wheres 
to-day it will buy but only thirty. 
seven pages. He also showed hoy 
10 per cent of the fund was noy 
being spent in personal dealer sery. 
ice work. He said that Florida 
grapefruit growers are spending 
ten cents a box for advertising and 
that California fruit was out 
advertised by both Florida ani 
Porto Rico in certain Eastem 
markets, Competition from imi- 
tation orange and lemon drinks 
has increased tremendously sinc 
prohibition, and there is more 
competition for attention in all 
advertising mediums than ever 
before. He pointed out that be 
cause of increased returns the 
orange appropriation during the 
last two years has averaged only 
fifty-eight one-hundredths of on 
per cent of theef. o. b. returns, 
as compared with 1.11 per cent 
for the two years previous. He 
predicted that before many years 
the exchange would spend a mil- 
lion dollars a year in advertising 
and find it profitable. Sales Man- 
ager King stated that, barring cli- 
matic disaster, a bumper crop 
could be expected this year. 


Chinese Buy American Safety 
Razors and Tooth Paste 


_ Increased sales in China of certain 
imported articles, accordin to 3a 
Shanghai correspondent of Sarraet 
Ink, may be ascribed to the adverse de 
cision of the Peace Conference in re 
spect to the cession of Shantung Prov- 
ince to Japan. “Almost overnight,” it 
is said, “3,000,000 and more young 
Chinese women and men woke up to 
China’s serious international position; 
they began agitating the boycott; they 
criticized their own weak and inefficient 
officials, and they suddenly became in- 
terested in foreign things. The effect 
has been noticeable in shoes, foreign 
clothing, hats, hosiery, cosmetics, safety 
razors, motor cars, almost in every line. 
I recently visited Tsing Hua College 
in Peking and I noticed a tube of ‘Col- 
gate’s’ and an American tooth-brush in 
every room in the dormitory.” 
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What Every 
Advertiser 
Wants: 


A LARGE and alert audience, 











responsive to his advertising 

appeal that will insist on his 
goods—when convinced of their 
value—regardless of cheaper com- 
petition. 


The New York American is the 
only. New York newspaper that can 
definitely prove that it has such a 
following. 


The action of its more than 
300,000 readers in laying down 
three cents every morning for the 
New York American, when two 
cents would buy the Times, World, 
Herald or Tribune, ‘shows their 
insistence on the newspaper they 


are sold on. 


If you could hand-pick the 300,000 
most hopeful prospects for your 
advertising campaign you could 
not improve on the daily circulation 
of the New York American. 
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Let the 
SUNSHINE 


into Your 


CATALOG 


RIGHT, clear pictures of 
your goods help to sell 

them. You have often seen 
catalog pictures that made 
you say, “Why don’t our 
photographs print like that?” 

Have you some photographs 
of your merchandise in which 
the camera seems to have 
caught the spirit of the sun- 
shine? Wouldn’t you like to 
impart this sparkling quality 
to the illustrations in your 
catalog? 

The way to better printing 
lies through Better Paper. 

Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers are made and 
sold in order that catalogs 
and booklets shall be more 
attractive to read and more 
beautifully illustrated. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 





Warren’s Paper Buyer's 
Guide and volumes of the 
Warren Service Library 
may be secn at public h 
braries in the large cities 
and at the offices of paper 
merc hants who sell War 
ren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. 


The proper Warren. Stand- 
ard Printing Paper adds 
clearness to the impression 
from an engraving in the 
same manner that sunlight 
imparts contrast to a photo- 
graphic plate. 

The dozen grades of paper 
made by S. D. Warren Com- 
pany are varied enough to 
meet every printing require- 
ment. No matter what you 
desire to print, a Warren 
Standard Paper will help the 
printer to flood his work with 
the sunlight of good printing. 















ring Paper 
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faper means two entirely different 
things to these two men 


HE business man thinks of paper in terms of books, 

catalogs, letterheads and increased sales. To him 

the paper has lost its identity in so much literature, 

a typewritten letter or a pretty picture. He sees the paper 

merely as a conveyance for the expression of pictorial or 
textual ideas. 

The printer, on the other hand, is concerned with the 
mechanical possibilities of the paper—how it takes printing 
ink, how strong it is, how well it folds; and he wants to 
know all about the many other qualities that are unknown 
to, or overlooked by, the business man. 

We hold every one of the papers of The Lindenmeyr 
Lines to the standard where it will answer every demand a 
printer should make upon a paper of its kind. Because of 
this, the printer’s customer usually enthuses over the good 
work of his printer. Thus better paper satisfies the view- 
points of both the producer and the consumer of better 
printing. 

Some of the well liked papers of The Lindenmeyr Lines 
are Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, Strathmore Covers, 
Buckeye Covers, Brookdale Linen Bond, Tradesmens Linen 
Record, Princess Covers, and Pennmont English Finish Book. 
Printers who use these papers know that they encourage the 
kind of printing that wins their customers’ praise. 
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16-18 Beekman Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















54-56 Clinton Street LINDENMEYR 
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The Early Days of “Money Back” 





Tried and Approved Half a Century Ago 
By John O. Powers 


N a recent issue of PRinTERs’ 

Ink I note an article on the 
excellent use which the American 
Tobacco Company is making of 
the “money back” idea. I also note 
that Mr. Mower, advertising man- 
ager of the American Tobacco 
Company, states that an old idea 
is none the worse for being old. 

One could go much further and 
say that a fundamental principle 
of business like “money back” is 
anybody’s property and that no 
one ought to feel the slightest 
hesitation in using it. 

The return of money for un- 
satisfactory goods has presumably 
been a practice among decent peo- 
ple for a very long time—cer- 
tainly as long as honorable people 
have engaged in trade. 

As a policy of selling—as a 
means of creating confidence in 
advance—it began, so far as my 
knowledge goes—in about 1870 
when my father, the late John E. 
Powers, offered to the public of 
the United Kingdom a loan of 
Wilcox & Gibbs sewing machines 
for three months. 

It was taken up in America as 
a business policy by John Wana- 
maker some years before my 
father became his advertiser 
(which was 1880). Although my 
father did not use the concen- 
trated expression “money back” 
at Wanamaker’s, he nevertheless 
pushed the policy very aggressive- 
ly and made it known to observ- 
ant advertisers throughout the 
country. 

One of these observant adver- 
tisers was Frank R. Chambers, o 

Rogers Peet & Company, who 
studied my father’s advertising 
very closely and made use of the 
policy. Therefore, when in 1891 
I went into the employ of Rogers 
Peet & Company I had no diffi- 
culty whatever in making the re- 
turn of money for unsatisfactory 
goods a conspicuous part of the 
advertising. It was not, however, 
until 1893 that I hit upon the ex- 





pression “money back if you want 
it” which we thereafter used three 
or four times a week—whenever 
we could bring it in. Mr. Cham- 
bers considers this one of the best 
things he has ever done, and in- 
cidentally I note that in a recent 
advertisement of the Rogers Peet 
Company “money back” (which 





Wings of the morning! 

Begin your day with a really good 
cup of coffee. 

Get the delightful fragrance. 

—the smooth rich flavor. 

—the invigoration and cheer. 

—the set-up for the day’s work. 

Get Schilling Coffee—one of the 
coffees packed in vacuum-sealed tins— 
the only way to put the full fragrance, 
flavor, cheer and invigoration of good 
coffee into your cup. 

Your money back if you want it. 


Schilling Coffee 


MONEY-BACK POLICY CONTINUES FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


covers the return of money 
whether for defects in the cloth- 
ing or otherwise) amounts to only 
$.0073 out of a dollar. 

In 1895 I applied “money back” 
to articles sold through the trade 
while I was with A. Schilling & 
Company, of San Francisco. We 
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offered the consumer her money 
back on Schilling baking powder, 
tea, coffee, etc. She was to get 
the money from her grocer, and 
keep the article and use it up. The 
grocer got the money from A. 
Schilling & Company—the full re- 
tail price—and made his retail 
— whether the goods were sat- 
sfactory or not. 

Some abuse was expected—pos- 
sibly there was some—but such is 
the decency of our American peo- 
ple that only occasionally did any- 
one ask for “money back.” We 
tried in our advertising to get peo- 
ple to be more free about it but 
it made no difference. It is still a 
policy with A. Schilling & Com- 
pany. 

The most extreme use of 
“money back” I have ever heard 
of was made in about 1904 by 
R. M. Owen, then general sales 
manager and New York agent for 
the Reo motor car. He and I were 
doing the advertising. We were 
succeeding everywhere except in 
New York, where we couldn't get 
the people to take hold. One day 
Owen said to me, “You believe 
in ‘money back,’ don’t you? I am 
going to ‘money back’ the Reo. I 
am going to offer anyone who 
can prove to my satisfaction that 
he knows how to run a car and 
is serious in his intention of buy- 
ing one the privilege of trying the 
Reo for a month. At the end of 
the month he can have his money 
back if he wants it.” 

Much as I believe in “money 
back” and in the decency of the 
general public, I remonstrated 
with him, as I felt the opportunity 
and temptation for abuse were al- 
together too great 

He said: “I'll take the respon- 
sibility; you write the advertise- 
ment”; which I did. 

The Reo was immediately put 
on its feet and there was no abuse 
of this extremely liberal offer. 

“Money back” may lose novelty 
through use, but it is gaining 
power and I am glad to see an- 
other great company taking it up. 
The proper function of a 
back” is to make buying safe; to 
enable the buyer to separate the 
good from the bad. Some of the 
bad may use it in the same spirit 
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as they adopt the “livery of vir- 
tue” in other ways; but they will 
find that “money back” requires 
as much confidence back of it as 
any other guarantee, and I think 
they will drop it partly for this 
reason, and partly because they 
will not be willing to stand even 
the small loss that a “money 
back” guarantee brings to the 
seller of inferior goods. 

Yes, I am glad to see important 
and responsible concerns taking 
up “money back.” I hope this 
will decrease the reticence of the 
public in holding manufacturers 
to this guarantee. I hope they 
will avail themselves more freely 
of this privilege and _ therefore 
sharply draw the line between de- 
sirable and undesirable merchan- 
dise. 


New England Advertising 
Clubs to Meet 


The first annual New England adver- 
tising conference will be held in Boston, 
October 21 and 22. The conference is 
held under the auspices of the New 
England Association of Advertising 
Clubs, which is a part of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. There 
are three advertising clubs in Boston, 
the Pilgrim. Publicity Association, the 
Lantern Club and the Advertising Wo- 
men’s Club of Boston; others in Wor- 
cester, Springfield, Northampton and 
Brockton, Mass.; Portland, Me.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Hartford and New Haven, 
Conn., with a total membership of ap- 
proximately 1,400. The conference will 
be open to all advertising men and 
women who comply with the registration 
qualifications. 

Among those invited to address the 
meeting are: Louis K. Liggett, president 
of the United Drug Company; J. 
Bliss, president of the Regal Shoe Com- 
pany; Arthur Brisbane; S. Latshaw, 
of the Butterick Publishing Company; 
Professor Daniel Starch, of the faculty 
of Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration; Charles H 
Mackintosh, of La Salle Extension Uni- 


versity; Ben Nash, and Charles Coolidge 
Parlin, of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 


On the evening of October 21 there 
will be a banquet, tendered by the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association and the Ad 
vertising Women’s Club of Boston. Ex- 
pected guests include the governors of 
the several states of New England, also 
the national officials of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs. The chief speaker will 
be Richard H. Lee, special cqunsel for 
the Associated Advertising Clubs. 


The Journal, of Richmond, Va., has 
been acquired by the Times-Dispatch. 
The Sunday Journal will be discon- 
tinued and the evening edition con 
tinued as the Evening Dispatch-Journal. 
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humb- Nail Sketches 


of Washington, D.C. 


HE Trade Aid 

Department of 
The Washington 
TIMES is at the ser- 
vice of advertisers 
and their agents in 
the making of sur- 
veys of local market 
conditions. 


These surveys show 
the general demand 








Washington 
Surveys 





for the kind of article 
in question and the 
relative standing of 
the best sellers in that 
particular line. 


Recent surveys have 
included such §arti- 
cles as mattresses, 
cravats, toilet soaps, 
butter — substitutes, 
tooth paste, etc. 


There is no charge 
for this service. 


The Washington Times 








The National Capital’s “Only 3c Newspaper” 





Eastern Representative 


I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York City 


Western Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Marquette Building 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Mailing Permit Regula- 
tions 


- 


When the Same Company Mails 
Literature Under Names of Dif- 
ferent Departments, What the 
Permit Regulations Allow—New 
York Postmaster Interprets Pos- 
tal Regulation 


New York, Sept. 20, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

One of my customers would like to 
know what other advertisers do when 

mailing various kinds of advertising 
literature under a mailing permit in 
cases where different names and titles 
other than the company name appear 
on the literature. 

This company mails a magazine to 
members of a club which is run_ by 
the company; the company name does 
not appear on the literature, but the 
club name does appear. It also mails 
trade bulletins to the trade on which 
the name of the company doés not ap- 
pear, but which bear the name of its 
product, which is different from the 
company name and different from the 
club name. The post office authorities 
know that all this literature is from 
the same concern, but as the original 
permit was granted in the company 
name the postmaster objects to mail- 
ing literature under any but that name. 

Can you give me any information as 
to what other advertisers do in a like 
situation? Is it necessary to take out 
a permit in each case, or do other post- 

masters accept the literature? 

Any information you can furnish will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Ermer L. Aten. 


RINTERS’ INK showed Mr. 

Allen’s inquiry to the Post- 
master at New York. We have 
received his reply as _ follows, 
which gives Mr. Allen the infor- 
mation that he asked for, and 
which may be suggestive to other 
readers having a problem similar 
to that of the company mentioned, 
Says the Postmaster: 

“Tt is understood that the in- 
quiry relates to permits issued 
according to the provisions of 
Section 459, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. 

“Permits are issued to the per- 
sons or concerns whose mail is 
to be sent, and if the permit 
holder has several departments the 
literature of which bears the 
name of such department, it is 
regarded as mail of the permit 
holder and is accepted under his 
permit, the transactions being con- 
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ducted in the name of the permit 
holder. 

“In cases such as stated above 
or where a controlling organiza- 
tion desires to mail matter of sub- 
sidiary concerns the permit is is- 
sued in the name of the company 
or organization and all mailings 
accepted under the same permit 
number. If, however, a separate 
number is desired such permit is 
issued on request.”—[Ed, Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Dentistry Advertised as a 


Career of Service 

The opportunities that modern den- 
tistry, as a science and as a profession, 
offers a young man about to choose his 
life’s work, are being set forth in news. 
paper advertising in Indianapolis by the 
Indiana Dental College. 

This institution, in a half-page dis 
play advertisement, addressed its mes 
sage to high-school graduates and their 
parents. The advertisement, in part, 
read: 

“After high school comes the prob 
lem of choosing a profession and 4 
career. The future depends upon the 
wisdom of your choice. The measure 
of success that can be yours, and the 
ultimate worth of the career you 
choose may well be judged by these 
three considerations: 


“(1) The opportunity to serve man- 
kind. 
“(2) The promise of the highest de- 


velopment for yourself 

“(3) The lasting success you can 
achieve. 

“Dentistry, as always, is concerned 
with (1) relief of pain, reconstruction 
and repair, but it finds in (2) preven 
tion of disease and (3) conservation of 
health an even broader and deeper re 
sponsibility and opportunity. These are 
its three fields of service. The close 
relation that may exist between defec 
tive teeth and apparently unrelated ills 
is better understood and appreciated to- 
day than ever before—and greater care 
therefore taken in diagnosis and treat 
ment. Dentistry has thus become 3 
valuable and increasingly important arm 
of the great science of preventive medi- 


cine. It conserves good health and may 
prevent ill-health through the elimina 
tion of one of its most important 
causes.” 


Samuel Dublirer Will Join 
Rauh & Mack Shirt Co. 


Samuel Dublirer, for the last two 
years advertising and sales manager 
for the Bauman Clothing Corporation, 
New York, will become associated with 
the Rauh & Mack Shirt Company, of 
Cincinnati, in the same capacity, on 
October 15. Prior to his connection 
with Bauman, Mr. Dublirer was with 
Cohen & Lang for four years, as ad- 
vertising and sales manager. 
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S there any subject of importance 
more in the national foreground 
than the American Merchant 

Marine? 


Is there any single individual better 
qualified to discuss the matter than 
Admiral William S. Benson, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board? 


You will want to read “America 
Again Has a Merchant Marine” by 
Admiral Benson. It is one of a num- 
ber of important features in the 
October 9th issue of 


LESLIE’S 


HALF A MILLION GUARANTEED 


THE FIRST 500,000 













































SOUTHERN 
FARMERS 
RAISE 
Livestock 
Corn 
Wheat and Oats 
Cotton 
Sweet Potatoes 
Irish Potatoes 
Peanuts 
Rice and Hay 
Tobacco 
Sorghum 
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Sun GoodsWithThe South 
en, 


Are your trade relations with the 
South one-sided? Do you deal 
with this prosperous agricultural 
section solely as a buyer? If so, 
it’s time to also become a seller. 
Swap goods with the South! 


In 1919 Southern farmers raised 
over six billion dollars worth of 
diversified crops—40% of the na- 
tion’s total crop value. You man- 
ufacturers of the North, East and 
West paid your share of it, too— 
syrup for your pancakes, ric in 
your pudding, cotton in your 
clothes, tobacco for your pipe— 
it’s a long list! 


So the Southern farmer today 
finds himself with a healthy bank 
account, and a strong determina- 
tion to live and farm more com- 
fortably. 


The needs of the Wealth-Belt 
create a wonderful trade oppor- 
tunity for industrial America. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
Nashville, Tenn. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Dont Overlook theWealth Belt 





Tillers of Southern soil want 
better farm machinery, improved  \\i\°\\ ‘ 
farm buildings and equipment, WY 

hardware and tools of a higher * 
grade. Trucks, tractors and bet- 
ter automobiles are in demand as 
adjuncts to successful farming. 


Wives and daughters of these 
Southern farmers wield a tremen- hs 
dous buying influence. Today 

they want more labor-saving 
household devices, better furni- 

ture, prettier clothes, music in 

their homes—in short, all that S| 
goes to make life easier and hap- 
pier. How are manufacturers to 
make known their products to 
these millions of eager Southern 
buyers? 

The most direct, money-saving, 






















Building Materials 


thorough way to reach Southern a clot ertare 
farm families, is by consistently ~ Package Grecerten 
using the Southern Farm Papers. e sarteen ane 
These several publications one ee ; Musical 

. Instruments 


are best known and most 
widely read and believed in, 
by Wealth-Belt people. 


PAPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Confectionery, 
Ete. 





SOUTHERN PLANTER SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR 
Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga, 
MODERN FARMING FLORIDA GROWER 
New Orleans, La. Tampa, Fla. 


Map shows combined circula- 
tion, by states, of farm papers 
comprising The Southern Farm 
Papers’ Association. 
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Motion Picture Producer Uses Newspaper 


Gravure Supplement 


Copy to Attract High-Class Readers Appears in the 


New York Evening Post 


THE EVENING POST OCTOBER 2 1920 











D'W:GRIFFITH 
. . 

Famous motion picture genius, and scenes trom his 
latest masterpiece, “WAY DOWN EAST.” which 
has become the sensation of the film world 

Audiences stand aad cheer this magnificent elabo- 
ration of the tamous stage play, and critics through- 
out the United States have declared it greater than 
“The of a Nation,” the first of the Griffith 
special productions. 

the promment players n “WAY DOWN 





George Neville, Vivia Ogden, Porter Strong, Emily 
Fuzroy, Patricia Fruen, Josephine Bernard, Mrs. David 
Landau, Florence Short, Myrtle Sutch, and others. 








Confidence in the quality of any “movie” productions is evidenced 
product is readily measurable by by exclusive use of the Evening 
the sort of people sought as con- Post,—and the copy itself is well 
sumers. 
The “quality appeal” of fine readers. 
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Time to Strive for Better Follow-Up 


Inquiries Received as a Result of National Advertising Are Dying from 
Lack of Nourishment 


By Homer J. Buckley 


REMEMBER some years ago, 

when I was associated with 
Marshall Field & Company, in 
their advertising work, Mr. Field 
called together a group of the 
buyers and executive heads of the 
business one day in a meeting, and 
he laid down this axiom, which I 
have never forgotten. He said: 
“Buy in cold blood. Sell with 
enthusiasm.” 

The last four or five years that 
axiom has been reversed in the 
business world. We have been 
selling in cold blood and buying 
with enthusiasm. Now, when that 
situation is getting back to nor- 
mal again and you are able to sell 
with enthusiasm and buy in cold 
blood, you feel that a new situa- 
tion confronts you. It is not a 
new situation at all. We are just 
getting back gradually to where 
we properly belong, only it has 
come so suddenly that it has given 
us a jolt, and we are kind of 
panicky, some of us, and we do 
not know how to act. 

How can present conditions in 
the automotive industry affect any 
of your advertising plans, and 
what are these conditions? It is 
not what you think they are. It 
is what the public thinks they are, 
and what is the public viewpoint 
at the present time? 

First, the public is convinced in 
its own mind that prices are com- 
ing down. Now, whether they are 
or not, it does not make any dif- 
ference. The public is convinced 
of that thing that prices are going 
to come down, 

A great many of the public 
have the opinion that they can 
purchase most any kind of car at 
any distribution place at any price 
that they want to pay by simply 
paying down the cash. If they 
can deliver the cash, they can get 





Portion of an address before the Ad- 

vertising Managers’ Council of the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association. 


the car at their price. The public 
also have the opinion that used cars 
are lower in price and more plen- 
tiful, and they are waiting a few 
months longer before buying. I 
know many men in my own circle 
of acquaintance who say: “I am 
just going to wait a little while. 
Prices will drop.” They have the 
money. They do not need to ask 
for credit, but they are just going 
to wait a little while. They think 
prices are coming down. 

So, one of the suggestions that 
I will make is: change your line 
of copy entirely. We _ should 
create a viewpoint on the part of 
the public that the automobile is 
not a luxury; that it is a necessity, 
a utility in our everyday life; that 
it supplies cheap transportation for 
us and it makes for economy in 
our everyday business life. 

I think it was Douglas Mer- 
rick, the Chicago humorist, who 
said there were seven sinners in 
business. He named them as fol- 
lows: the liar, the gossip, the 
grouch, the pessimist, the quitter, 
the loafer, and the fiend for work. 


The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Douglas said, is re- 
sponsible for the liar. We used 


to be able to tell the truth in ten 
words, but since the coming of 
the night letter we are all lying. 
Gossip is the submarine of con- 
versation. He defines the differ- 
ence between pessimism and op- 
timism in this language: 

An optimistic tourist was going 
through the rural district of Kan- 
sas and he came across a pessi- 
mistic farmer. He said to this 
farmer: “My dear man, what 
makes you look so blue?” The 
farmer said: “Why, the country 
is going to the damnation bow- 
wows. We haven’t had any rain 
down here for months. The fishes 
are wading in the dust of the 
river.” That is pretty dry. He 
said: “My banker is dunning me 
for the interest on the mortgage 












































on the farm and the principal is 
due and I don’t know what to do.” 
The optimist turned around and 
he said: “My friend, look at the 
East. The sky is full of clouds. 
You are going to have a good 
old-fashioned rainstorm.” The 
farmer turned around and looked 
for a few minutes and he said: 
“Oh, those are the empties com- 
ing back from Ohio.” 

There is absolutely no occasion 
for pessimism in the automobile 
or automotive or accessory busi- 
ness, provided they meet the sit- 
uation. They must avail them- 
selves of the opportunity that is 
before them, 

The first thing they need in 
their national effort, their news- 
paper effort, their trade-paper 
effort, and particularly in direct- 
mail copy, is an absolutely clean- 
cut change, bringing it down to 
the necessity of the automobile 
industry, to the great economic 
condition of our country to-day. 

If I were asked to put my 
finger on the weak spot in every 
one of your businesses to-day I 
would say in your advertising fol- 
low-up, the bigger the manufac- 
turer, the bigger the institution 
you are, the greater the weakness. 
Now, that is a strange statement. 

A few years ago I was in the 
Association of Commerce in Chi- 
cago and we had a round table of 
advertising. A number of us all 
sat down seriously one day to 
discuss the different weaknesses 
of advertising, and we had E. G. 
Weir, of Dowagiac, Michigan, as 
our guest. He made this state- 
ment: “One of the most serious 
weak spots in the advertising 
offices of the country to-day is in 
the methods of handling the fol- 
low-up. I propose here and now 
that each one of us sit down and 
answer an advertisement in one 
of the national magazines.” We 
sat down and each one in the 
group answered a separate ad- 
vertisement on a postal card, ask- 
ing a specific question which had 
relation to the advertisement or 
the copy that appeared in it, and 


we noted the replies. Those 
twenty-one postal cards were 
mailed at the same hour to 
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twenty-one different national ad- 
vertisers. Some of those national 
advertisers are represented in this 
meeting to-day, and only one out 
of the twenty-one answered that 
inquiry within five days’ time, and 
that was the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, of South Bend. They an- 
swered not only the specific ques- 
tion that was asked, but came 
along with the intelligent informa- 
tion supplementing the question. 
They tried to read into the in- 
quirer’s mind to find out what he 
wanted and they handled the in- 
quiry in an intelligent way. Seven 
of them took ten days to answer 
the inquiry and then sent back a 
general letter saying, “We are 
sending our catalogue to you under 
separate cover.” The balance 
never answered them at all. 

Those inquiries were costing 
them anywhere from five to fifty 
dollars. Direct-mail advertising is 
not a method or a form of adver- 
tising for the shirker. It is a job 
for the worker. Direct advertising 
means intelligent handling of the 
entire plan, including follow-up, 
studying each individual require- 
ment, That is what direct-mail 
advertising means. 

Some of us advertising men are 
carried off our feet by the theatri- 
cal effect of the great big display 
The representatives of some of the 
magazines would have a more 
cordial reception in your office if 


you only followed up your in- 
quiries intelligently. Why do you 
say to them: “Yes, we‘ get in- 


quiries from the publication, but 
we do not get any results out of 
them. They are poor inquiries.” 
Why are they poor inquiries? 
They are poor inquiries because 
you do not know how to turn them 
into cash sales. 

Only recently in our own busi- 
ness we had occasion to buy a 
motor truck, and we sent out an 
inquiry to about a dozen different 
motor truck concerns. Only one 
concern of the dozen or more an- 
swered our inquiry in a way that 
showed that they used intelligence 
in their follow-up. That was the 
White Company. In two cases 
the representative in the local 
field preceded any literature at all, 
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Uniform — Dependable! 


Following is a statement of The Kansas City Star’s daily 
Note the day-to-day uniformity 
—unaffected by rain, weather or holiday. Carrier circulation is 


circulation during September. 


dependable circulation every day of the year. 


Date 
1—Cloudy 
2—Rain 
3—Rain 
4—Rain 
5S—Rain 
6—Cloudy 

(Labor Day) 
7—Rain 
8—Rain 
9—Clear 

10—Rain 

11—Cloudy 
12—Cloudy 
13—Rain 
14—Clear 
15—Clear 
16—Clear 
17—Clear 
18—Clear 
19—Clear 
20—Clear 
21—Clear 
22—Rain 
23—Rain 
24—-Clear 
25—Clear 
26—Cloudy 
27—-Clear 
28—Clear 
29—Clear 
30—Clear 


Morning 
209,008 
209,282 
209,421 
209,283 


207,341 


208,247 
209,132 
209,461 
209,725 
209,961 


209,605 
209,656 
210,024 
~ 209,853 
210,135 
210,362 


210,510 
210,826 
210,921 
210,941 
210,988 
211,018 


211,027 
211,165 
211,300 
211,301 


Evening 


213,935 
213,560 
213,808 
212,810 


213,418 


212,564 
213,113 
213,234 
213,496 
213,236 


213,096 
214,182 
213,781 
216,210 
214,702 
213,704 


214,440 
215,445 
214,159 
214,704 
214,773 
214,218 


214,787 
214,860 
215,134 
215,525 


Sunday 


212,843 


213,561 


213,933 


214,656 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation during September: 
Sunday 


213,748 


Morning 


210,019 214,111 


Chicago Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 


Evening 


New York Office 
2 Rector St. 
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but he did not know what ques- 
tions we had asked. He had 
merely got a letter informing him 
that they had an inquiry from 
Buckley & Dement to the effect 
that they were interested in a 
motor truck. Beth of these men 
came in without any notion of 
what our requirements were and 
they were not prepared to give us 
any facts and figures. 

Another thing, the dealers of 
the country are hungry for some- 
thing, absolutely hungry. 
go in to the average dealer any- 
where and ask him what co-opera- 
tion he is getting from his home 
office, what do you suppose his 
answer is? 

I say, get down to bed-rock and 
you will not have to be cutting 
out national copy. On the con- 
trary, you will be making ~-your 
national copy more valuable. The 
dealers are absolutely hungry 
for it. 

If you are going to plan a di- 
rect-mail advertising campaign at 
any time, give just as serious at- 
tention to that as you would in 
having the artist make that cor- 
rection in your art work. You 
say: “That background does not 
look so nice.” You will set that 
up and call your entire force into 
your office and you will labor for 
an hour. You will have the artist 
change that line there and that 
angle there; you will pay three 
hundred dollars for that drawing 
and you will labor for hours and 
hours with your color plates. You 
will be exceedingly careful about 
its preparation, and then you will 
turn the whole thing over to your 
office boy for distribution. Get 
down to the plan on it. Have a 
system and follow it. Have a 
reason for it going out and be 
sure that your audience is the 
right kind. You would not want 
to prepare an address to be de- 
livered to an intelligent literary 
audience and then go in and find 
that you have an audience of me- 
chanics. Your speech would not 
go over. Not at ail. And so it is 
with the direct-mail. You must 
study your list; classify it; re- 
classify it, and sub- classify it. 
During my connection with 


If you . 
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Marshall Field & Co. 85 per cent 
of their appropriation went into 
general publicity, and to-day 52 
per cent goes into direct-mail 
work. They have 175,000 charge 
customers on their list and they 
have these charge customers 
classified in 152 different ways; 
they have a separate list to fit 
each particular class. If they 
have a special on heavy under- 
wear or heavy shoes, which ar- 
ticles appeal especially to men who 
are outdoors in inclement weather, 
such as policemen, they have a 
list of those to whom such ar- 
ticles would appeal. They never 
shoot out stuff indiscriminately, 
For instance, if they have a line 
of fine lingerie, they have the 
“Gold Coast” list of it. If they 
have a line that appeals to a cer- 
tain line of working girls, they 
have a list of the school teachers, 
the stenographers and the typists, 
and so forth. They have their 
lists all correctly subdivided. 
They are carefully indexed and 
cross-indexed and properly cor- 
related. Why? Because it is ab- 
solutely essential to have it that 
way, and [ think that that is one 
of the reasons for their success, if 
not the foundation of their suc- 
cess, 

You can aid your dealers, and 
your dealers can aid you in doing 
some mail work, and the dealer is 
ready for it. They are hungry for 
it, and they are hungry for it 
right now. 


J. R. Davidson with Lumber 
Association 


J. R. Dayidson, who for the last few 
years has been managing editor of the 
Hugh C. MacLean Co., Fimited, Winni- 
peg, publisher of The Commercial, The 
Western Lumberman, The Western 
Canada Contractor and The Western 
Canada Coal Review, is now with the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, of Winnipeg. Mr. Davidson will 
manage the association’s house-organ, 
“The Prairie Lumberman.” 


Philadelphia “Press”? Absorbed 
by “Public Ledger” 


The Philadelphia Press which, as re 
ported in Printers’ Inx of September 
30, was sold to Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
ceased publication with its issue of 
October 1, and is now merged with the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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—“/ 
The Power to 


PULL 


There are a few newspapers 
dotted here and there through- 
out the country whose influence 
is out of all proportion to their 
numbers from a news, editorial 
and particularly an advertising 
standpoint. Ask any group of 
advertising men familiar with 
Philadelphia, which newspaper 
in Philadelphia fits that descrip- 
tion, and nine out of ten will 
say 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


and when asked for the reason, 
they will answer— 


*‘Always Reliable’’ 
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Through Troubled 
Waters 


For thirty years Critchfield & Company 
has charted the business waters and in 
that time has safely guided some hun- 
dreds of successful advertisers between 
the reefs of advertising and merchandis- 
ing channels. 


In that time we have weathered with our 
clients periods of dire depression as well 
as normal and abnormal prosperity. And 
with them have brought the cargo home. 
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Fifteen of our clients have been with us 
since the founding of their companies. 


Nineteen have been with us since they 
started advertising. 


Fifteen have been with us for more than 
twenty years. 


Eighteen from fifteen to twenty years. 
Seven from ten to fifteen years. 
Nineteen from five to ten years. 


To date five have left us to try another 
agency, but have returned to us promptly. 


Certainly an indication that they feel 
that their advertising and merchandising 
activities are in safe hands. 


Our experience has been general—our 
clients comprising manufacturers of al- 
most every known advertisable com- 
modity, from electric cranes to hosiery. 
Yet in two fields‘ at least we hold’ a 
dominant place—the automotive and the 
agricultural. 


A Critchfield plan man will 
be glad to confer with you. 





Advertising and Merchandising “igen ts 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
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E do business in 

your town. Every 
postman is an agent of 
ours. He'll bring us your 
stuff, and carry your lead 
molds, electros, mats 
wherever you want them 
to go. So you don’t have 
to put up with anything 
less than the best, wher- 
ever you are. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Electrotypes - Mats + Stereotypes 
714 Federal St., Chicago 
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2 neae is genuine exhilaration 
in landing a new account. 

Of all the many sides of adver- 
tising, this one achievement, to 
me, seems the most inspiring, the 
most constructive, the most useful 
to the profession. 

Solicitor friends of mine do not 
all share this opinion. 

They discover more satisfaction 
in securing an account that has 


will even go so far as to admit 
that it may have been mishandled. 

For me, virgin soil is sweetest. 

To start in with a manufacturer, 
when he himself is hewing a path, 
and to grow up with him and help 
him and create advertising that 
is literally born of the travail of 
it all; to be able to mark the 
progress of the advertising, as it 
widens the perspective and opens 
the door of nation-wide distri- 
bution; to make occasional errors 
as he makes them and to live 
very close to the power-house— 
these elements are fine and big 
and pride-stimulating. 

When an agency is conscientious 
and progressive, it seems to me 
that the manufacturer should 
never have occasion to “switch,” 














amy more than he would rip out 
his tested machinery or fire the 
head engineer, after years of 
faithful service, merely because 
he thought some other engineer 
might do better. Sometimes I 
marvel at the restlessness of ad- 
vertisers. Apparently, some of 
them are never quite sure, never 
quite satisfied, never quite sold on 
their own selection. 
Accounts there are that, like 
ary thistledown, blow to the four 
winds—now here, now there, up 
and down and across many pas- 
tures, catching for a moment, to 
temain a little while, and then off 
itto space once more, tearing out 
their own fragile foundations with 
tach filibuster. 

It once gave me infinite pleas- 
ure to hear a man speak as he did 
of his agency relations. “Change! 








been handled by someone else. We- 





On the Landing of New Accounts 


A Personal Document by One Whose Business It Is to Create Them 


By an Agency Solicitor 


Well, scarcely,” said he; “those 
people came with us when we were 
in one small brick building on 
Dock Street. Our total appropria- 
tion was something like $2,000 a 
year. They would not permit us 
to spend more. We were not 
ready for it. I think they spent 
more time persuading us not to in- 
crease our activities than in hag- 
gling for more. They designed 
our labels, assisted in distribution 
schemes, went out among the 
branch managers and rolled up 
their sleeves. And now, after 
eleven years of faithful service, 
they know us almost as well as 
we know ourselves. 


BOUND BY TIES OF GRATITUDE AND 
GOOD SERVICE 


“We are constantly solicited by 
other agencies. Clever men come 
to see us. And we always hang 
out the latchstring. Quite often, 
brilliant suggestions are made. 
will even admit that tempting ideas 
are thus received. But why should 
we change? Analyze it. Can the 
newcomer, however gifted, know 
the ground as does the fellow who 
followed up step by step through 
the various vicissitudes of busi- 
ness growth? 

“Our determination is tempered 
by common sense. Sentiment does 
not run away with us, although we 
have not forgotten how to be 
grateful for past favors and con- 
stant, loyal service. We owe a 
tangible debt of gratitude to the 
organization that is surely, un- 
deniably linked with our success. 
If we thought for a moment that 
this same service, this same loy- 
alty, was not as potent, we would 
be compelled to make a change. It 
may even transpire that another 
body of men might create so 
powerful a merchandising plan 
that, as business executives, we 
would be compelled to accept it, 
but this day and this condition 
has not arrived.” 

With what invincible earnestness 
and pride an agency can work 
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when it has backing like this! 
The shadowy spectre of losing an 
account has a savage effect upon 
any organization. It is demoral- 
izing, chilling, disheartening. 

I do not believe that accounts 
change so much because service 
has been inadequate as because 
directors feel that some mysteri- 
ous, unsensed well of power has 
not been tapped. Some other 
agency might do better. A cer- 
tain advertising account has shot 
across the sky, leaving a trail 
of scintillant sparks and these 
same directors have a hankering 
to go to the source of that par- 
ticular piece of fireworks. 

An agency staff, finely meshed 
and geared to a product and its 
market, functions with certainty 
born of intimate contact and ex- 
perience. Why, then, start all 
over again, lured on by a single 
copy angle or a new picture tech- 
nique, and go through the laborious 
process of inculcating another set 
of men with the deeper cogs of 
the account? 

I have just returned from a 
visit to a tiny New England town. 
I went there to land an account 

—and I. did. The initial cam- 
paign is not enough to make any 
office cash-register jingle the “U. 
S. Treasury Jazz,” but as I sat 
there in the day coach of the cross- 
country train that was taking me 
to the headwaters of a fast ex- 
press, I was happier over my con- 
quest than if I had broken down 
some pasture bars and run off with 
the other fellow’s calf. 

For it’s very hard to live up to 
and beyond the service that was 
rendered by that other fellow. 
It’s almost like marrying a widow; 
such accounts have a discomfit- 
ing habit of shrugging their 
shoulders and saying, “That’s not 
the way John did it”; or “When 
John was alive every full-page 
advertisement used to bring us 
immediate results.” 

This small manufacturing town 
was beautiful in its productive 
ugliness. The homes were the 
homes of workers and all the 
big buildings were factories. It 
seemed to be a community of folks 
who, early in life, had made up 
their minds to be their own bosses 
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and to create rather than merely 
toil. 

The tip had come along invisible 
wires that a certain firm was ripe 
for advertising. It wanted to 
take the first plunge. And there 
they were—the two human ele- 
ments with which I had to deal: a 
stubborn, square-jawed father, 
hardened by the rough edges of 
a long business career, and his 
son, quiet, analytic, susceptible of 
argument, a college-bred young- 
ster whose influence had been in- 
strumental in touching off the fuse. 


THE PRIMARY LESSON IS ALWAYS 
NECESSARY 

There is no more upstanding 
task in all the universe than to 
talk advertising with a man who 
doesn’t understand its  funda- 
mentals. Right now, in this age 
of enlightenment, every new ac- 
count must go through these seri- 
ous processes of education and 
babying. Apparently, a few busi- 
ness men follow its true course 
or take the trouble to investigate 
its proved virtues. They are not 
even willing to accept the verdict 
of past successes and of prece- 
dent. You must begin at the prim- 
ary, rudimentary lesson, and 
thread your path, step by step, 
through to conviction. 

And it has been my experience 
that the salesman of advertising 
who would benefit his kind and 
himself must be a patient, for- 
bearing sort of person; a tolerant 
man who sees in the prospect a 
sort of child, groping in temporary 
darkness. For they still persist in 
the stupid delusion that advertis- 
ing increases the cost to the con- 
sumer. For every dollar expended 
for advertising, a like amount 
comes from the pocket either of 
the manufacturer himself, as a 
sort of thank offering to a modern 
fad, or from the trade. That ad- 
vertising is merely part of equip- 
ment—like machines or men—is 
not at first patent. 

For some inexplicable reason 
the novice is suspicious of adver- 
tising. His primal instinct of 
doubt, where he does not know, 
is largely responsible. 

I spent two hours talking with 
my pair of skeptics. did not 
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arket Stability 


There are so many different lines of manu- 
facture in Erie, Pa., general business is certain 
to be steady. 

There can be no excessive labor supply or no 
alarming shortage. 

It is logical, especially under present commer- 
cial readjustment, to select good-sized markets 
of assured stability. 


Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 29,532 


Average for September, 1920. Evenings except Sunday 
Line rate 8c flat, October 15th, 1920 


And the value of the Erie market of 154,000 
is further emphasized by the complete cover- 
age of one home newspaper. Often the Times’ 
city circulation exceeds the number of fam- 
ilies. 

The Times has about 50% more than the 
combined paid circulation of its two daily 
competitors, and about treble the circulation 
of either. 


The steady Erie market and firmly established 
Times are unusual combinations which help 
to increase your advertising return. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 


Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Now York Atlanta 
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Basic Materials for 


Essential Industries 
Cots steel, cotton, wool, wheat,—all are essential 


industries,—and paper is essential to all of them. 
It is significant that leading concerns in all these 
lines are standardizing their paper specifications on the 


ASIC LINES 


MADE IN U S.A 
A Basic Paper for every need of office, factory, 
sales and advertising departments; a paper of 
outstanding merit, low in price and high in 
quality. The most progressive printers car- 
ry these items in stock and will 
gladly show samples. 





THE WHITAKER PAPER Co. 


Home Office—CINCINNATI, OHIO 

DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, Dayton, O., Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 

BRANCH HOovUsES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 

SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kan- 
sas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadel- 
phia, Providence, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 

Washington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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talk my agency or its ability to 
do wonders for them. I refrained 
from technical reference to medi- 
ums, merchandising plans, display 
and the rest of it. I talked ad- 
yertising in its larger sense—all 
advertising. I drew from the 
years much of the romance of 
standard accounts and what ad- 
vertising had yielded them. I 
made up my conversation of anec- 
dotes, in which advertising al- 
ways played some useful, sturdy 
part. For I feel more and more, 
as I talk advertising, that initial 
interviews should be confined more 
to selling the idea of it than of 
selling immediate personal ser- 
vice. That can come later, 


I discover, too, that the novices : 


become intensely interested in the 
stories of great campaigns. They 
want to know how the other con- 
cern did it. They want to haye 
the inside story of how a trade- 
mark was created or a distribu- 
tion plan perfected. They radiate 
enthusiasm as you tell them the 
life narrative of a Heinz or a 
Fairbanks, Despite visual proof 
of what advertising has done and 
is doing, the newcomer must be 
told these things over and oyer 
again. They must hear lips speak 
it, rather than hearsay bring it im- 
directly. 

It has been of great help to me 
to carry a portfolio of conspicu- 
ously successful and attractive 
campaigns that have appeared, and 
to show them, talk them, weave 
little snatches of shop talk in with 
the personal message. 

I have never “knocked” 
petitor. 

When asked opinions, I manage 
to give them with: non-committal 
dexterity. It is a pet contention 
of mine that every time an ad- 
vertising man tears down the work 
of a fellow, he is helping under- 
mine all advertising. He simply 
casts reflection upon his kind. 

Never yet, having heard of a 
possible account, did I prepare 
elaborate copy suggestions, 
sketches and impressive leather- 
bound recommendations. For I 
knew in advance that I could not 
honestly do these things without 
closer knowledge of the men, the 
plant, and its own intimate story. 


a com- 
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Long-range “plans” doped out in 
advance and dolled-up with hand- 
some, tricky layouts are certain 
to possess but superficial worth. 
It is dangerous to generalize. The 
first step in advertising is to hear 
the advertiser himself talk—not 
advertising, but the things that 
he knows better than anyone else. 

And the next step is to see his 
plant and ascertain its facilities 
and talk with the executives on the 
job. It is orf thing to prepare 
an advertisement and distinctly an- 
other thing to prepare one that 
will measure up to its true mis- 
sion. Something is blown into 
the space that is deeper and more 
vital than copy and design. The 
physical attributes and the profes- 
sional language are accessories to 
market and merchandising fact. 

I have always told my prospects, 
when we got around to such mat- 
ters, that our true value to them 
lay in the unseen quantities—the 
elements that were neither type 
nor picture. I have told them that 
we would be inquisitive, impudent- 
ly investigative, nosey to a degree 
—almost a nuisance around the 
plant. To sell goods we must 
know how they are made, who sold 
them, how they were sold, how 
much they cost and under what 
circumstances they were sent from 
the factory. 

We might want to change a label 
or the shape of a package, or the 
imprint on a packing case or the 
method of distribution before we 
ever bought a dollar’s worth of ad- 
vertising space. 


SIMPLE TALK FOR THE ADVERTISING 
YOUNGSTER 


When I say that the novice at 
advertising is childlike in his 
lack of knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of the profession I mean 
just that. This business of at- 
tacking him with high-sounding 
phrases, technical chatter, super- 
stock and half-tone-plates-etched- 
on-copper is as unfair as it is un- 
profitable. It has failed to work 
with the wiser ones who study the 
problems and know them, and it 
merely confuses the real issue, 
with the stranger in the fold. 

The obdurate father and the 
prudent but progressive son afore- 
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mentioned were shocked into a 
state of nervous prostration when, 
later on, illustrations for a certain 
magazine campaign were to cost 
no less than $3,000 each. They 
protested. It was out of all rea- 


son. 

Did I fight it out in the usual 
combative, show-your-teeth style? 

Not at all. I sent them a dozen 
proofs of what their competitors 
were doing, and I asked them, 
simply, honestly, if it was their in- 
tention to aim higher ‘or lower? 
Rather one advertisement every 
three months, superior in every 
way, and shoulder to shoulder to 
the best, than indifferent copy once 
a month. For across the buying 
area that lay between them and 
their competitors, the manufac- 
turer, the consumer and the re- 
tailer were all watching. They 
know. It would be quite as logical 
to turn out shoddy in the plant, 
or to buy cheap help at the ma- 
chines. 

Summing it up, I find that I 
am more successful at landing new 
accounts, and retaining old ones, 
when I eliminate entirely the usual 
pose and pomp and_ technical 
cant of my profession, and come 
squarely down to earth, where 
most of us are when we spend 
money. 


; — » . . 
Join Critchfield’s Northwest 
Office 

Harry J. Brandon and Harold A. 
Harmon have joined the staff of the 
Northwest office of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago, which is located in Min 
neapolis. Mr. Brandon was formerly 
of the St. Paul Dawy News and Omaha 
Daily News. Mr. Harmon, who is in 
the copy-writing department, has been 
on the staff of the Seed World, Chicago 


T. W. McGrath Joins M. J. 


Dougherty Co. 

T. Walter McGrath, who has been 
with The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
“Exide” batteries, Philadelphia, for the 
last eight years, is now in charge of 
advertising for the M. J. Dougherty 
Company, power piping contractors, 
steam fitters and contractors, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Cartoon Service in Chicago 
Changes Name 
The Commercial Cartoon Service, of 
Chicago, has changed its name and will 
be known hereafter as the Business Car- 
toon Service. 
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Advertising Women to Open 
Club Season 


The first fall meeting of the New 
York League of Advertising Women 
will be held at the Advertising Club on 
the evening of October 19. The speakers 
will be Dr. Holmes W. Merton and 
Mrs. Christine Frederick. The guests 
of honor will be Rowe Stewart, presi- 
dent of the A. A. C. of W.; George 
\V. Hopkins, president of the New 
York Advertising Club, and E. P. How 
ird, president of the New York Press 
Club 


Hanfield and Dunster Join 
James Agency 

J. H. Hanfield and Charles H. Dun 
ster have joined the James Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York. Mr. Hanfield 
has been with Philip Kobbe Company, 
Inc., and the Cowan Company. Mr 
Dunster wis formerly sales manager of 
Wildroot Hair Tonic, Buffalo, and later, 
for two and one-half years, with the 
Atlas Advertising Agency. 


Morton Freund with J. J. 
Preis & Co. 

Morton Freund, who has been assist 
ant to the sales and advertising man 
ager of The Bauman Clothing Corpora 
tion. New York, has joined J. J. Pries 
& Co., makers of “Jack ©’ Leather” 
clothes for boys, New York, and _ will 
be in charge of advertising. 


IT. M. Cleland Disposes of 
Printing Business 

The printing plant and organization 
of T. M. Cleland, New York, has been 
acquired by the Redfield-Kendrick-Odell 
Company, of the same city Mr. Cle 
land will give his time to decorative 
work and the designing of printed 
matter 


Eugene H. Barling Advanced 
Eugene H. Barling has been appoint 
ed sales manager of the Newark, N. J., 
office of the United Advertising Cor 
poration. He has been connected with 
the company’s sales force for some time 
and was formerly assistant advertising 
manager of the Newark Star Eagle 


re “rn 9 ” 
With “Ford Owner & Dealer 

Roy Buell has been appointed adver 
tising representative of Ford Owner & 
Dealer, Milwaukee, for the district in 
cluding Michigan, Ohio. Western Penn 
sylvania and Western New York. His 
headquarters will be in Detroit. 


Dress Form Maker Appoints 
Agency 

The Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form 

Company, Brooklyn, has anpointed The 

Harry Porter Company, New York, as 

its advertising agent 
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WILLIAM E. SEIP 


“Bill” Seip, as his many 
friends call him, was with 
Mr. Hearst’s Boston Amer- 
ican when he joined my, 
Organization ten years ago. 


“Bill” is the second best 
story teller in the country, 
and is as human as George 


M. Cohan. 


I am very pleased with 
his long association with 
our Organization. 


Quik 





“big, dominant 


The 
Worcester 
Telegram 


In Worcester there is one 
newspaper. 
No what claims 
other papers may make, 
every A. B. C. audit and 
government statement 
proves the overwhelming 
leadership of the Worcester 
Telegram. 


matter 


And in advertising vol- 


ume its lead is just as great. 
During 1919 it led the next 
nearest Worcester paper by 
nearly a million lines, six 
days per week, and includ- 
ing its big Sunday issue, by 
over four million lines— 
more space than any news- 
paper in New England. 
Well-informed advertisers 
cover Worcester with the 
Telegram. 
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Did you ever hear 
of “Mr. Tiffany? It’s 
just “Tiffany, isn't 
it? Well,“Bundscho’ 
is getting to be like 
that. Bundscho is an 
idea, an institution, 
a standard, an ideal 
in advertising typog- 
raphy. It isn’t just a 
mans nameany more 


* 


za 


J. M. Bunpscuo,, Advertising Typographer 
Fifty-eight East Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Quantity 
Production Necessary to 
Low Prices 


HE automobile trade has 

experienced a falling off of 
business, and Henry Ford has re- 
sponded by returning to the pre- 
war scale of prices, and with- 
out any wage reduction,” says the 
Monthly Letter of the National 
City Bank, New York. “Mr. Ford 
is one of the great exponents of 
quantity production. No one has 
done more than he to demonstrate 
its economies, so this policy is what 
might have been expected of him. 
One feature of modern, capitalistic, 
industry which its critics do not 
appreciate is that it is far more 
interested in steady production 
than the small proprietor of 
former times. The latter could lay 
off his force of workmen and 
suffer practically no loss but the 
loss of profits, but a plant repre- 
senting an investment of millions 
cannot afford either to be idle or 
to'run at only a part of its ca- 
pacity. Big industry is interested 
in getting upon a stable basis a8 
quickly as possible, and that is in 
the interest of the entire commu- 
nity as well. 

“Despite the fact that a large 
number of wage-earners have 
been laid off in the tire factories, 
shoe factories and textile mills, 
and that local trade has been af- 
fected to some extent thereby, the 
percentage of unemployment the 
country over is small and not like- 
ly to increase. Payments through 
banks are about on a level with a 
year ago, and throughout the 
great West there is entire confi- 
dence in the future. The railroads 
handled more freight in the 
month of August than in any 
other August on record. 

“There is good reason to think 
that in the industries that have 
been most disturbed the price re- 
ductions have gone about as far 
as they will in the near future. 
Other industries must expect to 
contribute their share in the gen- 
eral readjustment, and the more 
readily they do so the better all 
around. These price reductions 
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have not yet been reflected in re- 
tail prices everywhere, but that, 
too, is a development on the way 
and which the enterprising, pub- 
lic-spirited merchant will want to 
hasten. 

“There is always difficulty in 
managing a downward movement. 
Once confidence in prices is un- 
settled, suspicion is alert. Buyers 
are wary at any price. It is a mis- 
take, however, to think that prices 
—at least the average of prices— 
may slump back to anything like 
pre-war figures. They have al- 
most done so in some lines, but 
these prices will probably recover 
a part of the lost ground. There 
are too many factors in the situa- 
tion to permit of complete read- 
justment at once. It will be a 
time process. The business com- 
munity does not like the idea of 
doing business on a declining 
market, but that is the prospect 
for some years to come, and busi- 
ness must plan for it. Where re- 
tail prices reflect all the reduc- 
tions that producers have been 
obliged to take, the cost of liv- 
ing will be materially lower than 
it was at the high point, but it 
will still be a long way above the 
pre-war level. It is not certain 
that all of the recent reductions 
can be maintained; this is the sea- 
son when food is cheapest. A fair 
start has been made, and a revival 
of activity in the trades most af- 
fected is desirable and probable. 
We adhere to our opinion that 
there is too much employment in 
sight in this country, and too big 
a crop in the barns, for a pro- 
longed period of depression.” 





Appointment by Torrington 
Company 


J. A. Janney has been appointed field 
sales manager of the Torrington Com- 
pany, National Sweeper Division, Tor- 
rington, Conn. 

Mr. Janney was formerly specialty 
sales executive at the Western Electric 
Company at Chicago. 





New Account with 
Smith, Denne & Moore 


Smith, Denne & Moore, Limited, To- 
ronto, are placing large space adver- 
tising for “Phosferine,” made by Ash- 
ton & Parsons of London, England. 
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Georgia Working for an 
Advertising Fund 


The “Advertise 
started 


Georgia Enterprise” 
last week 


was officially with a 
joint meeting of city and county _offi- 
cials, Atlanta Ad Men’s Club, Rotarians, 


Civitas Club. 
acting as 


Kewanis Club and the 
Governor Hugh Dorsey, 


chairman of the committee in charge, 
explained the idea in general, elaborat- 
ing on the opportunities offered from 


an advertising point of view. The de 
tails of the work were dhatvetiie gone 
into by Fred Hamlin, acting secretary 
of the commission. 

Preliminary work showed that a fund 
of $300,000 will be raised. Already, 
Savannah, Macon, Athens and Waycross 
have agreed to raise their quotas. Half 
of the fund, as now planned, will be 
invested in general advertising and half 
in follow-up material, covering a three- 
year period. 


A. R. Crapo with Westing- 
house .Electric Co. 


A. Randall Crapo, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for Gray & Davis, Inc., 
Boston, is now with the department of 
publicity of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, with office 
at Springfield, Mass. Mr. Crapo will 
have charge of the publicity of the 
automotive equipment division. 


Another Advertising Course in 
Brooklyn 


Roberts, general manager of 
the James Advertising Agency, Inc., 
York, will have charge of the 
advertising course at the Brooklyn, N 
Y., Central Y. M. C. A. This course 
will begin October 13 and _ will ex- 
tend over a period of twenty-five weeks. 


Added to Capper Farm Papers 
Press, Topeka, 
Field and Farm, 
published as an 
Farm Press. 
continue in 


W. L. 


The Capper Farm 
Kan., has purchased 
Denver, which will be 
individual section of the 
The publication office will 
Denver. 


A. R. Fernald Transferred by 
Willys-Overland 


A. R. Fernald has been transferred 
from the Toledo plant of the Willys- 
Overland Company to the Elizabeth, N. 
J., plant, where he is advertising man- 
ager for the “Chrysler Six.’ 


J. M. Daiger Forms Agency 
A new Baltimore agency, specializing 
in financial advertising, is that of J. M. 
Daiger & Co. Mr. Daiger was formerly 
associated with the Baltimore Sun. 


Joins Dean Agency 
Fred Given, formerly with A. J. Mas- 
sie, Limited, Winnipeg, is now with E. 
Sterling Dean agency, Toronto. 
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To Advertise Advertising 
Specialties 

The National 
tising Specialty 
nual convention in 
decided to create a fund for the na- 
tional advertising of advertising spe- 
cialties. The proposition has been up 
before the association for some time 
but final action has been deferred at 
successive meetings because of uncet- 
tled conditions arising from the war. 


Association of Adver- 
Manufacturers, in an- 
Chicago last week, 


The foliowing officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Car- 
roll H. Sudler of the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graph Manufacturing Co.; first vice- 
president, Charles R. Frederickson, of 
the American Art Works; second vice- 


Mercer, of the Econ- 

Company; honorary 
Hartley of Bow- 
secretary, J. 


president, S. W. 
omy Advertising 
vice-president, E. 
man Brothers, Ltd.; A, 
Hall; treasurer, C. L. Cruver, of the 
Cruver Manufacturing Co.; sergeant- 
at-arms, Edward W. Heinke. Directors: 

Rae Colson, F. W. Dana, F. A. 
Geiger, Theo. R. Gerlach, H. B. Hard- 
enburg, Geo. C. Hirst, Jos. W. Hoover, 
L. L. Joseph and C. S. Sultzer. 


New Accounts with 
Spencer-Lay Company 


The advertising accounts of The 
Cloyes-Lyon Co., publishers; Sparko- 
Gap Co., manufacturers of automobile 


Polishall - Chemical Co., 
manufacturer of “Polishall’’; Henry B. 
Saltman, flour; Aries Motor Truck Co., 
Morgan Van Woert, investment securi- 
ties, all of New York, and the Claudel 
Carburetor Co.; Long Island City, are 
now being hz andled by the Spencer-Lay 
Company, New York. 


accessories; 


Advertising Courses at Wash- 
ington University 

_Two advertising courses are to be 

given at the School of Commerce and 

Finance, Washington University, St. 


Louis. BD. Reubel, vice-president of 
the Chappelow Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, will lecture on “‘Advertising 


and J. A. Hubbard, direc- 
tor of the Chappelow copy department, 
will conduct a course on “Advertising 
Writing.’ 


Principles,” 


Reincke-Ellis Co., Has 
New York Office 

The Reincke-Ellis Company, advertis- 
ing service organization of Chicago, has 
established an office in New York under 
th management of James J. Davin. 
Mr. Davin was recently service man- 
ager of the New York Talking Machine 
Company. 


The Campbell, Blood & Trump Ad 
vertising Agency, Detroit, has obtained 
the advertising account of the Benjamin 
Motor Products Co., Detroit. 
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Items for the Socratic space-buyer’s notebook* 






















Wrinkled brains 


not wanted 


A magazine may look young and 
vigorous but in reality be as old as 
nightfall—just like a human being, 
after all. 


Outward appearance, whether 
smooth or wrinkled, proves nothing. 
It’s wrinkles on the brain that make 
one a creature of a dying age—totally © 
and pathetically passe. 


Munsey’s is alive—alive because its 
authors are alive, writing about things 
that are alive. And it attracts 
readers who are alive—men and 
women who are on the upward side 
of life, flexible and impressionable. 


Such people read and think and buy 
and talk. They represent the nucleus 


of national demand. 


MUNSEYS 





*It is said of Socrates that his reason was stronger. than his instinct 
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Besides NATIONAL MAZDA 
the clients of Fuller: & Smith are: 


The American Multigraph Sales 
Company 

The Austin Company 

The Beaver Board Companies 

The Beaver Manufacturing Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

TheCleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 

The Cleveland Provision Company 

The Craig Tractor Company 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation of America 


Ericsson Manufacturing Company 
Field, Richards & Company 

Free Sewing Machine Company 
Gainaday Electric Company 

The Glidden Company 


The Glidden Nut Butter Company 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works of 
General Electric Company 


R. D. Nuttall Company 

The Outlook Company 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co. 
H. H. Robertson Company 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
University School 

The Westcott Motor Car Co. 


Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 


Willard Storage Battery Company 
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Back of the Card —your Institution 






















Benin the Holiday Greeting Card yousend to your 
customer Is an institution, whose eminence you mean to 
express. By a few gracious words, by a quality setting be- 
yond words, you seek to put over the personality of a suc- 
cessful business. 

Well may you do it with Orson Holiday Greeting Cards. 
By their art and expression—beauty of design, breadth of senti- 
ment—OLson cards qualify as the greeting-bearers of great institu- 
tions. Exquisitely steel-etched, ind:v:dualized cards, carrying your 
trade-mark, symbol or monogram as an integral part of the design. 


25 different designs are offered for your selection, and for adap- 
tation to your business exclusively. Write for sample-box on 
your business letterhead. If interestedin PERSONAL Greet- 
ing Cards —steel-etched, hand-colored cards—we'll be glad 
to send sample, with folder illustrating the line. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business (ards 
Stationery and Greeting (ards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Making a Market for an Article of 
Many Functions 


Alex D. Shaw & Company Decided to Advertise All Its Uses, Even if the 
Introduction Took Longer 


By Hugh 


HEN an article is adapted to 
V several different, unrelated 
uses, how can it best be intro- 
duced to a none-too-cordial pub- 
lic? And after it has gained a 
place on the market, should it 
still be advertised as a multiple 
agent, or should one or two of 
its most successful applications be 
selected for exploitation? Ob- 
viously if the article happens to 
be used for different purposes by 
different people, it can be presented 
to each class in the manner that 
will be most convincing for the 
particular requirement. 
Steel-wool, for example, is used 
for scouring purposes in the kit- 
chen; to clean milk-cans, in the 
paint shop for smoothing surfaces 
and removing old paint, and as an 
absorbent over blast furnaces. It 
can be presented for each of these 
different uses _ simultaneously 
though different mediums. Few 
will use it for more than one pur- 
pose, and those who do will not 
be prejudiced because it performs 
other different. services. The 
maid adopting it for cleaning the 
bathtub will not make the manu- 
facturer hesitate to apply it in 
his paint shop or blast furnaces. 
Neither would the dairyman be 
prejudiced against its use with his 
milk-cans, because his neighbor 
was using it for the other purposes 
named. 
3ut not all articles of multiple 
use can be presented with so few 
conflicting appeals. If you had 
bought an article for a bleach, and 
found it effective, you would readi- 
ly extend its use to remove stains. 
Also if you should discover that 
it was an effective deodorizer, you 
would value it still more highly. 
But having used it for all these 
purposes, if some friend recom- 
mended it as a dentrifice, mouth 
wash and relief for hay fever, mos- 
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quito bites and ivy poison, one’s 
credulity would be sorely tested, 
and it would be with extreme diffi- 
culty that enough confidence could 
be mustered so that one would 
care to give it a trial for anything 
at all. 

And the more efficiently it had 
performed the other services par- 
ticularly the less inclination there 
would be to apply it to the skin 
or take it into the mouth. Or 
if you had bought the article for 
a mouth wash and throat gargle 
and found it satisfactory, natu- 
rally you would not have much 
faith in it as a germicide, de- 
odorizer, bleaching agent and all 
the other agencies. 

Yet “Milton,” the new solution 
now being marketed in this coun- 
.try by Alex Shaw & Company, 
of New York, is being advertised 
and sold for all those purposes and 
enough more to make up “101 
things that the new article will 
really do.” When first preseated 
to the jobbing trade it was re- 
ceived with unconcealed skepti- 
cism. “You claim too much for 
it”; “Why don’t you tell what it 
is?” “The name doesn’t mean any- 
thing”; “Why don’t you give it a 
medical name?” were expressions 
which revealed the attitude of 
miud that its presentation aroused. 


THE HISTORY /o “MILTON” 


Probably the easiest way to get 
a clear understanding of the prop- 
osition is to recount how it has 
come so prominently onto the 
market, and then it will be easy to 
see what the selling campaign has 
had to include. It comprehends 
many of the difficulties of market- 
ing other articles of multifarious 
uses and the many groups of prod- 
ucts coming from the same fac- 
tory but difficult to treat with the 
same copy. 
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Alex D. Shaw & Company were 
liquor dealers for many years and 
had an extended acquaintance with 
both drug and grocery jobbers the 
country over. They were also ex- 
tensively known as distributors 
and advertisers of such popular 
brands as “Black and White” 
Scotch whiskey, Duff Gordon 
sherries, Bushmills Irish whiskies, 
etc. When they saw prohibition 
coming they began to cast_about 
for other products to sell. They 
had created a valuable good will 
for the firm name, established 
profitable relations with various 
jobbers, and built up an organiza- 
tion which was an effective selling 
machine. If possible some product 
was to be found that would en- 
able the firm to salvage something 
from each of these into which so 
much hard work, study and money 
had been invested. 

Numerous products were con- 
sidered, among which was olive 
oil. That was especially interest- 
ing, as the right kind of advertis- 
ing campaign should greatly in- 
crease the amount used in the Uni- 
ted States. Residents of the Pacific 
Coast buy it by the gallon, and 
others can be taught to use it as 
liberally. But the supply was so 
uncertain that while an important 
agency was established, it was not 
thought safe to venture such an 
extensive campaign for it as had 
built up the sale of the liquors 
formerly handled. The quest for 
a product took Mr. Shaw to Eng- 
land where he first made the 
acquaintance of “Milton.” The 
name glared from the “hoardings,” 
stood out upon the newspaper 
pages, stared from the sides of 
the buses, and was displayed in 
theater programmes. “What was 
Milton, and why all this publicity 
about it?” Mr. Shaw asked his 
friends. 

Investigation revealed that dur- 
ing the war an antiseptic and dis- 
infectant called “Dakin’s Solution” 
had been widely used. This 
had been strikingly effective in 
the camps and hospitals, but de- 
teriorated so rapidly that it was 
impractical for household use. An 
English firm subsequently was able 
to prepare a solution having most 
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of the active qualities of the Da- 
kin Solution which did not seri- 
ously deteriorate even when ex- 
posed to air and light. Having 
perfected the product it was next 
necessary to select a name under 
which it could be marketed. The 
chemists called it a hypochlorite 
antiseptic. That was a generic 
name, descriptive and not available 
for copyright. And, besides, it was 
not adapted to a product that was 
to be widely advertised and sold 
for a great number of uses. 

The search for a long time was 
without result, but one day while 
looking for a structure to use as 
a factory in Bunhill (“Bonehead”’) 
Street, a building was discovered 
which seemed to fill all the re- 
quirements. Upon its walls was a 
tablet stating that it occupied the 
site of John Milton’s home. Mil- 
ton at once impressed itself as the 
trade name for which they had 
been looking. It was easily pro- 
nounced, even in other languages 
than English, was short and 
distinctive. While it did not sug- 
gest the nature or use of the 
article, hope had been abandoned 
that such a word could be found. 
It was adopted. 

Having been convinced that the 
article was meritorious and cap- 
able of wide sale, Mr. Shaw ar- 
ranged for the agency for 
America. It was something that 
could be used in many different 
ways by one hundred and ten mil- 
lion people as a ready market, and 
no one could be offended because 
it was sold to anyone else—which 
had not been true of the former 
lines. And, most of all, it could 
be advertised without limit—of 
that Mr. Shaw had an abundance 
of ocular evidence. 

NEW MARKETING METHODS 

NECESSARY 


But the marketing methods and 
advertising in America would have 
to be very different from those 
which succeeded in England. And 
some of the difficulties have been 
suggested by the attitude of the 
jobbers. It was decided that to 
sell Milton ‘in its entirety was the 
logical and safe method. Pos- 
sibly it could be sold more easily 
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Second Largest Daily Morning Circulation in Ohio 





One Morning 
Against 


Nineteen 
Evening 


Papers 


Within a forty mile 
radius of Columbus 
there is one morning 
paper—The OhioState 
Journal—and nine- 
teen evening papers 


Che Ohio State Dournal. 


Established 1811 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Foreign Rep. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Read by the Buying Power for 109 Years 
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by selecting some particular use 
and driving straight for that. But 
when the article is capable of 
many uses, to restrict the advertis- 
ing to one or two, limits the pos- 
sibility of volume. And when an 
article has been bought for a 
particular purpose, subsequently to 
develop other widely different uses 
might, as suggested above, arouse 
prejudices, and it is always ex- 
pensive to overcome prejudices by 
advertising. Although the intro- 
duction may take longer, and ini- 
tial sales come more slowly, Mil- 
ton has been put on the market 
for “101 things and really does 
them.” 

The first market was New York, 
where salesmen were put out and 
supported by a vigorous local ad- 
vertising campaign. The response 
was immediate and of suffeient 
volume to encourage the opening 
of other distributing points. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and 
St. Louis were chosen and sales- 
men familiar with the jobbing 
trade in each of these cities were 
selected, brought to New York and 
given two or three weeks’ training 
in the use of the product, and in 
the selling and advertising cam- 
paigns. Each then returned to 
his own city and after demonstrat- 
ing his ability as a salesman was 
made the head of the local sales 
organization and began to hire and 
instruct other salesmen. In each 
city as soon as there was a sale: 
force ready an advertising cam- 
paign was started in the local 
newspapers. 

The cordial relation that had ex- 
isted between the house of Shaw 
while handling liquors and the 
jobbers was found to be a great 
help in getting an order for a trial 
stock. The trade had confidence 
in the firm and in the firm’s:ad- 
vertising. The many uses for 
which Milton was advertised re- 
quired an outlet through both re- 
tail druggists and grocers. And 
therein lay one of the advantages 
of the name. The druggists 
would have liked a medical name, 
hut that would have excluded it 
trom grocers’ stocks, while a 
name suggesting a soap or cleans- 
ing compound would close the 
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druggists’ doors to it. And as 
long as there is no available de- 
scriptive name—or at least none 
sufficiently inclusive—the easily 
remembered and easily pronounced 
name of Milton proves effective. 
Besides there were some advan- 
tages in retaining the name that 
had proved acceptable and had 
been popularized in England. 
Liberal space was taken in both 
drug and grocery trade papers. 
To grocers the uses were em- 
phasized which pertained more 
particularly to the home, such as 
bleaching, removing stains, cleans- 
ing, etc. The uses more akin to 
medicines were made more prom- 
inent in the drug journals, In both 
cases it was the purpose of the 
advertising to make the claims 
sufficiently broad so that no op- 
portunity for other uses should be 
closed, even if by doing so some 
antagonisms should be aroused. 


SELLING THE DRUG TRADE 


In appealing to the drug trade, 
an exhaustive analysis of the new 
product made by the Pease Labo- 
ratories was printed and widely 
circulated. This report, extremely 
scientific and technical, was also 
sent to a wide circle of representa- 
tive physicians, and space used in 
the leading medical journals to 
announce the new product and 
call attention to the report which 
was sent for the asking. 

The purpose of this part of the 
campaign, in addition to securing 
its use by the physicians of the 
country, was to reach the hospitals 
and also furnish local references 
among the medical profession. for 
druggists who were inclined to do 
a little investigating on their own 
account. Although the family doc- 
tor is not much of an advertising 
man, if he can be used as a medi- 
um his circulation is sufficiently 
extensive to be exceptionally val- 
uable for such a product as Mil- 
ton. The Shaw Company thinks 
it has made an encouraging be- 
ginning with this exclusive medi- 
um, and is preparing to continue 
individual demonstrating to phy- 
sicians as part of the general ad- 
vertising campaign, some prelim- 
inary work of this kind hav- 
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ing produced satisfactory results. 
Although the first advertising 


was not placed until about the first - 


of last May, so rapidly were plans 
made and executed that by July 
first national mediums could be 
used. Jobbers in the five great dis- 
tributing centers had added it to 
their stocks and sales organiza- 
tions were pushing it with the 
trade. That meant that nearly 75 
per cent of the jobbing trade of 
the country was covered. National 
copy will be continued during the 
fall and winter, and other supple- 
mentary mediums will be utilized. 
One of these is a lithographed 
cut-out showing the whole family 
gathered at the medicine cabinet 
seeking relief, each for his own 
ailments, and finding it in the one 
bottle—the octagonal bottle con- 
taining Milton, which is signifi- 
cantly given the whole space of the 
cabinet—suggesting that nothing 
else is necessary. 

This cut-out is calculated for 
a window display, and arrange- 
ments have been made to have 
several hundred windows in New 
York use the trim this month— 
a time when fall buyers from 
all over the country are ex- 
pected to be in the city in large 
numbers. 


DOMINATING NEWSPAPER COPY USED 


The first of the newspaper 
copy in each instance was of suf- 
ficient extent to dominate the 
page, and presenting Milton as 
useful in many ways. Subsequent 
announcements were of reduced 
space, and different uses featured 
in each advertisement, although 
the slogan was repeated each time 
with a statement concerning the 
great variety of uses for which 
the product was recommended. 

With each bottle there is a 
booklet giving a list of the things 
for which Milton is useful and 
complete directions for using. The 
reader is also assured that “Mil- 
ton will not explode; will not 
poison people; will not burn the 
skin; and will not leave behind 
an odor as do so many chemicals 
and disinfectants.” With all the 
things for which Milton has been 
recommended, care has been used 
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to avoid the statement that Mil- 
ton is a “cure.” Also the word 
“remedy” has been avoided. It 
has been especially desired to 
avoid the impression that it is a 
medicine. 

While the initial purchase may 
be for any particular use, like the 
purchase of a hammer, once in the 
home it “comes handy” on every 
many occasions. Alex D. Shaw & 
Company are willing to wait 
longer for the first sale to each 
family, provided the buyer will 
have a wider variety of uses in 
mind when the new product is 
finally bought. 

As Printers’ INK has often re- 

marked, to teach a hundred and 
ten million people a new habit is 
a momentous undertaking. But 
when that new habit is the use 
of a product for a great variety 
of purposes, it comprises a market 
of incalculable value. 


Chicago Has “Save Coal” 
Campaign 


The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce is carry- 
ing on a campaign designed to create 
sentiment in Chicago in behalf of sav- 
ing coal. It distributed 100,000 tags 
made in the form of miniature coal 
scuttles. On each was a printed mes- 
sage asking co-operation to the end that 
the city’s coal supply might be made 
to last as long as possible. The coun- 
cil now is preparing for the coal com- 
mittee of the association an attractive 
poster in colors which will be dis- 
played in boiler rooms throughout the 
city. 


I. E. Seymour, President 
Household Journal Co. 


I. E. Seymour, who has been vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
the Household Journal Company, pub- 
lisher of The Household Journal, 
Batavia, Ill., has been elected president 
of the company. 


Advertising Club Formed in 


Binghamton 
The 7? Ad Club, Bingham- 
ton, N. » has been organized as a 


section df the Merchants’ and Adver- 
tisers’ Association. 


Mohawk Condensed: Milk Ac- 
count with Kobbe 


The advertising of the Mohawk Con- 
densed Milk Company is now being 
handled by Philip Kobbe Company, 
Inc., New York. 
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Announcement 
TO ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


COMMENCING with our November 

number the AMERICAN EXPORTER 

will allow the standard commission of 

15% and 2% cash discount to accredi- 

ted advertising agencies on all orders 

at current rates, which went into 
effect May Ist, 1920 
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EXPORT ADVERTISING 


SELLING THE MAN ABROAD 


was especially prepared for 

advertising agencies and we feel 

sure will interest you. May we 
send you a copy? 





The World’s Largest Export Journal 


17 Battery Place New York City 











Ranch Scene in Argentina 
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The NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS 


The Northcliffe Press comprises the following Newspapers: 


TIMES, THE DAILY MAIL, THE EVENING NEW’, T 


WEEKLY DISPATCH, THE OVERSEAS DAILY MAIL (Weekly | 
tion of the Daily Mail), THE CONTINENTAL DAILY MAIL. 
Each paper in particular is dealt with in the series of advertisements 


HE first function of a newspaper is to gath 


news. Sometimes—as is often the case wi 


the obvious—this fact is overlooked. 

For years before 1914 the Northcliffe Pre 
allowed itself to be held up to ridicule fy 
“scaremongering” because of its insiste 
warnings of the exact events which came? 
pass on August 4th of that year. 

The whole world—with the exception 
the Central Powers—was found unprepared 
Of necessity it follows, that, either the for 
knowledge and judgment of the Northclif 
Press were more sound, or its sources of i 
formation more reliable and accurate thi 
those of the statesmen, diplomats and seer 
services of the world. 

Today finds the Northcliffe Press ca 
trolling a world-wide organization 0 
even greater efficiency. Its resourt 
enable it to keep a long way ahead 
contemporary newspapers. It gets t 
full facts first. 


ACHIEVEMENT: 

The resources of the Northcliffe Press, placei 
the disposal of the British Government thro 
Lord Northcliffe obtained the maximum effect fm 
Propaganda in Enemy Countries. 
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The “best of the batch” of Sunday Newspapers in Great 
Britain and National in every sense. 
: Statesmen, eminent authors, writers and publicists con- 
1tiOn tribute exclusive articles to its columns. 

esourt™ Politically it is independent and never hesitates to “hit 
head put” for its own impartial view. 

For its news service it has all the vast resources of the 


ress Cos 


re ; ’ “rr 
Sets WNorthcliffe Press to draw upon. 

The shrewdest advertisers in Great Britain—and selling 
agencies for many American concerns—make the fullest 
possible use of its advertising columns every week. 
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Full particulars of advertising rates and specimen copies of any or all 
f the newspapers of the Northcliffe Press can be obtained on application 
from: Daily Mail New York Business Office, Thirty Church Street, N. Y. 
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The J. R. Mayers Co., Inc. 


announces the appointment of 


MARVIN S. SMALL 
as Service Manager 


Mr. Small was until recently Business 
Manager of Drug Topics, the dominating 
publication in the drug field, and was for- 
merly with the American Druggists Syndi- 
cate and McKesson & Robbins. 


Mr. Small’s work has covered every 
phase of the dealer help problem. He has 
been responsible not only for the creation 
and complete execution of comprehensive 
dealer help campaigns, but for the develop- 
ment of the sales plans behind those cam- 
paigns. And he has merchandised to the 
dealer the sales material produced by him, 
proving the practical value of his plans 
under actual field conditions. 


Mr. Small’s appointment enhances fur- 
ther our ability to serve our clients, not 
only in the design and manufacture of the 
dealer helps themselves, but in assisting 
them to develop and “put across” the mer- 
chandising plans behind their dealer help 
campaigns, 


Inquiries are solicited from manu- 


“Dealer Helps facturers having dealer help prob- 
that help the lems—especially those marketing 
Dealer’’ their products through drug stores. 


The J.R.MAYERS CO Inc 
Woolworth Building NewYork 


Dealer helps for national advertisers 
planned designed and manufactured 
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Adopting an Advertising Character 
Near Relatives 


Unique Characters Get Quicker Approval at Patent Office—Reminiscent 
Characters Subject to Close Questioning 


HE recent “crowding” of 

“Aunt Jemima,” against 
which the owners of this faithful 
old slave have made more or less 
ineffectual protest, has gone to 
show how fortunate it would be 
if advertisers could have the fore- 
sight to adopt a trade mascot with 
no near relatives to make compli- 
cations later on. Even if one 
conceded that there was good law 
and sound logic in the holding of 
the Patent Commissioner that a 
colored mammy cannot exclude 
from advertising society a repre- 
sentation of an ebony lad with a 
slice of watermelon, so placed as 
to inject the same color note as 
the woman’s bandanna, there is no 
denying that family or racial re- 
semblances may work hardship 
for the advertiser who fathered 
the first of the clan. 

A writer in Printers’ INK re- 
cently reported a slump in the 
popularity of advertising charac- 
ters. It may be that the pictorial 
figures that are supposed to 
humanize sales appeal have not 
the vogue that they had half a 
decade ago, but a bystander at 
Washington notes the passage of 
a continuous procession of “mov- 
ing” or “animated trade-marks.” 
It is indeed the repetitions in 
his procession that prompt the 
thought that the advertiser who 
has taken unto his bosom a unique 
mascot may not realize his luck. 
Some of the reminiscent charac- 
ters—for example, the inevitable 
Dutch boys and Holland dames 
and damsels—are bluntly turned 
back at the Patent Office because 
of undue resemblance to the oldest 
inhabitants, but a congregation of 
sailor lads and other fundamen- 
tally familiar figures files through 
unchallenged to the probable dis- 


comfiture, later, of competitive 
advertisers. 
“Aunt Jemima’s” experience 


goes to show that an advertiser 





whose fanciful figure is not in 
literal truth a lone orphan may be 
kept on pins and needles much of 
the time lest distant cousins come 
as unbidden guests to the feast. 
The tribunals at the Patent Office 
were willing to accept a turbaned 
negro that the casual and care- 
less observer might conceivably 
mistake for Aunt Jemima, al- 
though the Court of Appeals later 
came to the rescue of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company. The dis- 
quieting feature of the early 
stages of the controversy consist- 
ed in the fact that the authorities 
at the Patent Office proposed to 
compel a showing of actual con- 
fusion in trade as between the 
goods sponsored by the two 
Ethiopians. Fortunately for the 
exclusiveness of Aunt Jemima, the 
court of last resort declared that 
no evidence of confusion was 
necessary. 

In the course of a recent con- 
versation at the U. S. Trade- 
Mark Bureau at, Washington, a 
veteran examiner gave, out of his 
own experience, an illustration of 
the importance of adopting as dis- 
tinctive an advertising character 
as possible. He related that his 
old-fashioned housekeeper will, at 
intervals, make request that he 
bring home a can of cocoa and 
invariably admonishes him to 
“Get the can with the woman on 
it.” This particular purchasing 
agent realizes, of course, that it is 
Baker’s that is wanted, but he was 
impressed by the fact that here 
was an ultimate consumer, and a 
feminine one at that, upon whom 
seemed to be lost the niceties of 
the rather distinctive dress of the 
Baker matron. In this connection 
it may be remembered too that 
Walter Baker & Co. had to go 
into court to obtain redress against 
a competitor who sought by fea- 
turing, as a supplementary feature, 
the word “Quaker” to be allowed 




































































to introduce into the advertising 
community a representation of a 
woman wearing a cap and apron 
and carrying a tray with a cup 
upon it. 

The advertiser of “Old Crow” 
may have felt himself reasonably 
secure in his pictorial mascot, but 
along came “Old Jay,” and the 
first contender for trade was un- 
able to bar the later arrival, al- 
though he felt that the feathered 
mascots were so similar as to be 
likely to confuse chance acquaint- 
ances. Moreover, the guardian of 
the crow had less satisfaction later 
when attempt was made to ex- 
clude a representation of a raven. 
These and similar cases seem to 
point the moral that the adver- 
tiser who seeks isolation for a 
pictorial ward will aid his cause 
if he will pin faith solely to the 
picture rather than to present the 
trade-mark character always ac- 
companied by an identifying nick- 
name. In many of the cases that 
have found their way to court, 
the judges were obviously in- 
fluenced by the fact that the pic- 
tures of rival advertising char- 
acters were supplemented by con- 
spicuously displayed names, and it 
was argued that the purchasing 
public would be apt to be guided 
by the names rather than by the 
figures. 

Among students of advertising 
characters, Peter Henderson’s fa- 
mous gardener has always been 
accounted singular proof against 
imposters because of association 
with his vegetable-laden wheel- 
barrow. There have been a num- 
ber of decisions in the Federal 
courts to support this theory that 
adjuncts and accessories may 
serve to establish the individuality 
of a fictional personality. Notable 
in point was the case of the Nestlé 
& Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Company versus Walter Baker & 
Co., in which the appeals bench 
held that a representation of a 
milkmaid in Swiss costume sup- 
porting one pail on her head and 
carrying another in her hand could 
not consistently be viewed as a 
“double” of a waitress in Quaker 
or Puritan costume carrying a 
tray supporting cups. 
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There have been instances’ in 
which advertisers, with a per- 
sistence worthy perhaps a better 
cause, have found a way to gain 
entry to an already numerous 
group of advertising characters 
by adopting a historical person- 
age. Especially memorable was 
the case of the Western Flour 
Mill Company in winning recog- 
nition for the representation of an 
Indian. At the outset, this candi- 
date was excluded at Washington 
on the ground of the prior entry 
of other Indians. But when it 
was shown that the Western Com 
pany’s protégé was Chief “Black 
Hawk” the U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents ruled that he must b« 
received. This ruse did not work, 
though, in the case of the Dunlop 
Milling Company’s colored cook, 
with a bandanna on her head. The 
introducer said she was Rose Gill, 
whoever Rose might be, and that 
she had given her consent, but the 
censor at Washington said that 
Rose was not a historical char- 
acter and that in any other ca- 
pacity she resembled too closely 
the esteemed “Aunt Jemima.” 

While it is not the function of 
trade-mark arbiters at Washing- 
ton to approve officially pictorial 
trustees of good will as models of 
their class, they occasionally do so 
in private capacity. And because 
they confess a weakness for the 
advertising character that wears 
or uses the goods that are glori- 
fied, they are enthusiastic regard- 
ing Pal O’ Lee of the H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co. The sturdy little 
chap clad in Lee Union-Alls ex- 
emplifies admirably the principle 
of “association with the goods” 
that is manifest in the Corticelli 
kitten, the Peter's Chocolate 
mountaineer, and others equally 
well known. 





Newark “Ledger” Represented 
by Cone & Woodman 


Cone & Woodman, Inc., publishers’ 
representatives, New York, have been 
appointed national representatives of the 
Newark, N Ledger, daily and Sun 
day. ; 

The Atlanta office of this organization 
has taken over representation, in the 
South only, of the Montgomery, Ala. 
{dvertising, Winston-Salem, N. C., Jour 
nal, and Jackson, Miss., Clarion Ledger. 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 2fa23 LEDGER 


TS. another great step for- 
ward, increasing its selling 
power, its prestige, its circulation 
and influence by purchasing THE 
PRESS. 


tT fuses the two newspapers 
into one which retains all that 
was best in THE PRESS, thus 
enhancing to an even greater 
degree the value of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER to the reader, as well as 


to the advertiser. 


The Public Ledger Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


eprur Hf Creek 


President 




















































































































Adding an Advertisable Specialty 
to Lead the Unknown Line 


Why Cohn & Rosenberger Are Advertising Pearl Necklaces 


O the uninitiated the sim- 
ilarity in merchandising prob- 
lems faced by widely varying in- 
dustries is a source of never-end- 
ing wonder. Such people will 
always marvel at the similarity of 
the difficulties faced by the shoe- 
string and the candlestick makers. 
There is the jewelry business, 
for example. A highly specialized 
industry, in many ways 
entirely different from 
all other businesses. 
Yet there must be hun- 
dreds of concerns in 
the same boat as were 
Cohn & Rosenberger, 
importing and manu- 
facturing jewelers of 
New York and Provi- 
dence, up to a short 
time ago. This com- 
pany has been manu- 
facturing and selling 
jewelry for many years. 
The line has consisted, 
largely at least, of the 
less expensive class of 
jewelry. Novelties 
were important items. 
To, be explicit, there 
were plated and filled 
jewelry of all varieties, 
necklaces, beaded bags 
and innumerable small 
articles, all planned to 
fit the purse of the 
masses. The company’s 
salesmen cover the en- 
tire country, selling di- 


rect to the refailer. 
Both the small town  pieniriep 
and big city are in- 
cluded. 
But to return to the merchan- 


dise. There was no particular 
item, among the thousands in the 
line, which showed leader possi- 
bilities. None possessed the nec- 
essary distinction. It is customary, 
in such cases, to attempt to im- 
part the necessary individuality to 
the package instead, or else con- 
vey it by means of a trade char- 


acter, a slogan, an unusual copy. 


STYLE OF 





angle or style. But these methods 
were not feasible in this case. So 
Cohn & Rosenberger went ahead 
and added a practically new line, 
a line that offered advertising pos- 
sibilities. Pearl necklaces were 
the addition. In price they range 
from $15 to $350. A higher priced 
line than the company had ever 
offered before. 








Coro, Marbridge Building, New York 


ADVERTISING TO INTRODUCE CORO 


PEARLS 


There is a clever bit of psy- 
chology in this addition of a 
higher-priced line, although it 
should be stated that a company 
without an_ established outlet 
could not take stich a_ step. 
While women are confirmed bar- 
gain hunters, there are certain 
articles which many of them judge 
by price alone, In this class are 
found some items of wearing ap- 
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NTIL you have written 

for, and obtained, com- 
plete information about 
Baumer screen sales stories, 
you haven’t even begun to 
realize the advertising possi- 
bilities of your own business. 


You get what you pay 





for and you pay for 





it after you’ve had it. 


G BaumerfFilms re } 
creen 
ales 
tories 
Advertises Your Product 
to Over 7,000,000 People \, 
6 West 48* Street 


NEW YORK 
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View the British Mark¢"" 


0 


THE MAN YOU WA 








‘First-hand opinion from the American 
with the longest, widest, and most suc- 
cessful experience in developing the sale 
of American goods in the British market; 
worthwhile views on selling in British 4 
markets, and the opportunities for Ameri- 
can enterprise, with.a recognition of the 
folly of doing the wrong thing in the 
right way, or the right thing in the wrong 
way, in an imperfectly understood market 
is worth thinking about. 

Mr. Derrick’s British experience covers 
a period of 25 years, and embraces the 
advertising of goods selling through prac- 
tically every wholesale and retail line of 
trade. 

Our American clients include Quaker 
Oats Company, Armour ©& Company, 
Corn Products Company, Cudahy Packing 
Company, Funsten Brothers, the principal 
Havana Cigar Manufacturers, H. J. 
Heinz Company, The Oneida Community, 
The Pepsodent Company, and Studebaker 
Company. 

The DERRICK AGENCY is sstaffed 
with British men trained in American 
Agency methods, men who understand the 
British market and the responsive appeal 
to the British consuming public. 











Paul E. 


DERRICK 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, LIMITE 
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rk ro trained American Eyes 


EE IS HERE 
VA 0 S 





Our Mr. Derrick arrived in New 
York September 25th and will spend 
a few weeks in New York, Chicago, 
and other important cities. 


If the British market interests you, an 
interview can be arranged by addressing 
him at Room 1510, Flatiron Building, 
New York. ’Phone: Ashland 7423. 

Mr. Derrick is a Director of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London, 
and Chairman of its Trade Information 
Committee, and also of its Advisory Ad- 
vertising Committee. For sixteen years 
resident in London, and Managing ‘Direc- 
tor of our Advertising Agency. 

In addition to an influential American 
clientele, we represent many important 
British firms having a world-wide trade. 

Mr. Derrick offers a thoroughly up-to- 
date advertising service organisation from 
Policy to Practice—including Press Ad- 
vertising, Billposting and Printing. 











LONDON 


LITE NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W. C. 
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parel and jewelry. To boast of 
a low price in these lines can 
often be positively harmful. The 
cost plays no consideration ex- 
cept as a barometer of the worth 
of the article. Naturally this 
condition redounds to the benefit 
of Cohn & Rosenberger. It means 
that the company can, as a logical 
move, add a higher- priced line of 
pearls, That is, in picking out 
something with advertising possi- 
bilities the company was also en- 
abled to choose a more expensive 
line. 

That is about all there is from 
the merchandising end. But that 
is mot all there is to the story. 
For when plans for the advertis- 
ing copy were taken under con- 
sideration it was found that 
“something different” was really 
vitally necessary. 


THE STRONGEST APPEAL IN PEARLS 


Have you ever held a $10 string 
of pearls in one hand and a $100 
string in the other? If you ever 
have the opportunity to make such 
a comparison, after the price tags 
have been taken off see whether 
you can tell the strings apart. If 
you can, you’re the eighth won- 
der. Even an expert can only 
tell which is which after a mi- 
nute examination. Of course there 
is a difference. For while the 
necklaces are similarly beautiful, 
the more expensive strings are far 
more durable. 

But how can a product like that 
be advertised with the normal run 
of copy? 

It can’t. Appeals to reason 
won’t work. Beauty—one hundred 
per cent beauty and atmosphere 
—that’s the big point. Copy and 
illustration can be free from con- 
ventions. Artist and copy writer 
are absolutely unshackled. But 
beauty must be present in every 
square inch of space. 

Coro copy (Coro is the trade- 
name of Cohn & Rosenberger 
products) has been designed along 
such lines. The illustrations are 
both beautiful and unusual. The 
same can be said of the models 
whose pictures are used. A poet 
has been given the task of writ- 
ing copy that is poetry in prose 
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form. Everything has_ been 
planned with the one thought of 
selling beauty. The presentation 
of the merchandise itself has been 
designed to have as much appeal 
as the pearls themselves. Royal 
blue has been adopted as the Coro 
color. The boxes designed for 
the pearls are lined with blue vel- 
vet and are fit for duty as per- 
manent jewelry caskets. 

As to the details of the cam- 
paign: The schedule calls for the 
use, every month from August to 
December, inclusive, of fashion 
magazines. Plans for next year. 
calling for a good-sized campaign, 
are now in preparation Dealer 
helps, in the form ou. electros, 
counter displays and an expen- 
sively gotten up catalogue, are of- 
fered. All this material ties up 
closely with the national adver- 
tising. The necklaces each have 
a little tag, shaped in the form 
of an oyster attached with the 
name Coro imprinted on it. 

Of course the company is feel- 
ing its way slowly. Nothing is 
left to chance. Each step is 
planned out as far as possible in 
advance. Within a few months 
Cohn & Rosenberger expect to 
have solved several problems that 
are as yet in the puzzle stage— 
problems the shoestring and can- 
dlestick maker are also faced with. 


Ad Men’s Legion Post in 
New York 


All ex-service men, now engaged in 
any branch of the advertising business, 
are invited to join an Ad-Men’s Post 
of the American Legion, which is being 
organized in New York. Anyone in- 
terested should communicate with Ed- 
ward Haubrich, 110 West 34th Street. 








Two Southern Papers Appoint 
Representatives 


The Morning New Bernian, New 
Bern, N. C., and the Times and Demo- 
crat, Orangeburg, S. C., have appointed 
Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, as national advertising rep- 
resentatives. 


Albert Hearst, I Dallas “Dis- 
patch” Advertising Manager 
Albert Hearst, recently with the 
Cleveland Press, has been appointed 


advertising .manager of the Dallas, 
Texas, Dispatch. 
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SECTION ONE THE DENVER POST—Deliverec 


FIRST PHOTOS 


FILMS SENT BY AIRPLANE 
FOR THE DENVER POST T0 
PUBLISH IN SUNDAY ISSUE 


Posted at Grand Central Station, New York, Before 
Panic Subsided; Flier Clips Nineteen Hours 
From Regular Train Service. 


A news beat unparalleled ! 

A journalistic feat rivaling the lamp of Aladdin! 

The wings of Mercury harnessed to serve the multitude of The 

enver Post's readers! 
White Magic 
Denver railroad officials and superintendents of mail Satur- 
? night declared it must be that 

As photographs of the New Yotk bomb horror of Thars- 
lay nodén ready for readers of The Denver Post fifty-five hours 
after the explosion! 

They said that it could not be 

And yet it was! 

The International Film Service did it. Its authentic pictures 
af the Jeath harvest im the financial center of the world were be- 
fore The Post editors. A special delivery messenger from the post 
office deliv-a-i them at 7 o'clock Saturday evening 

The Post editors, accustomed as they, are to using every in 

= give the readers of tps newspaper the finest service 
precty.wn, regardless of expense, were astounded. 

Tow hrd the “u»trnational Film'Service accomplished it? It 
wa" a mystery, arpirently unfathomable. The envelope bore the 
stemm of the Grand Central station in New York, timed 2 p. m 
‘Thu vwlay 

The explosion was at a minute after noon. It was evident, 
then that the Pictures bad been mailed an hour and fifty-nine 
Miuutes after the explosion. A great feat in itself, particularly 
considering the time when even men with press badges were barred 
from the hastily-flung police lines 

Mailed at 2 o'clock Thursday, the pictures made the trip from | 
Fe» Vork to Denver in fifty-three hqurs, or nineteen hours less| 
than the fastest time by the usual fast mail | 

“How did they do it?”’ | 

The yuestion was asked the chiefs at the Denver Union ter-| 
minal “They didn't,’’ was the answer It conidn't be done | 
There's something wrong.” 

“But they ‘a do it,” retorted the editor “The evidence | A view of the great crowd at the scene 
is bere.” victims were laid out on the sidewalks on eat 
Assistant Superintendent of Mails Thomas J Buckley was| Photo.—Photo by International Film 8 
called xt the Denver postoffice. ‘‘No mail train could do that,"’| Ariel such as performed the miracles in Shakespeare's play 
he said. ‘‘There is no route it could have come and gotten here | hand in it? 
teat quekly: Airplane is the only solution.”’ | To solve the puzzle, a telegram was sent to New York. 

Bat the mail chiefs knew of no airplane service that the gov- The International Film Service company shot back & 
ernment would have ready for such an emergency. It was still a | formation. 
mystery. Had airplanes carried the photographs, or had a modern! This is how it was done: 
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SERVICE 


Anblicited Endorsement from One of Our Clients 














nternational Film Service makes photographs and 
jon pictures of all kinds in every part of the world. 








i Daily Mail Service of news photos to news- 
spapers thruout America. 








Our Special Service Department will get 
that particular photograph you need to 
illustrate your advertisement. 





Our files contain more than 500,000 
still negatives and two million feet 
of motion picture subjects. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM SERVICE 


a the blast occurred, the heads of the film service, 226 WILLIAM STREET 
They were ready the instant the pictures were | NEW YORK 


Te envelopes passed thru the postaffice at the Grand) 

‘ They were whisked into an sirplane. The ‘plane 
Tisaeea tis cae, @ + its| Telephone, Beekman 1492 
Far abead on the gleaming steel rails, sped the| 

(atral fast mail. The sirplane raced toward it; over- Branch Offices: 


Ce aa ar rncr pictere beat of the oes-| 9 BOSTON—PHILADELPHIA—CHICAGO 
she sort of service that The Denver Pest snd the] = SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 


Mim Service offer newspaper 
wader age! 
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The success of Wilfred O. Floing 
Company has been due, principally, 
to our conception of our own part in 
an advertising campaign. 


That part, we firmly believe, should be 


to interpret the plans already developed 


by the agency for its advertiser. 


It is our work, not to devise advertising 
and merchandising plans, but to trans- 
late them into the most forceful selling 
appeal that can be made by intelligent 
arrangement of picture, type and 
white space. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 
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Pictures for the Employees’ 
Magazine 


Local Color and Human Interest Are Requisite 


By S. G. Wingfield 


Of E. I. du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


LLUSTRATIONS are to the 
plant publication what season- 
ing is to our food. They make 
the publications palatable. 

National advertisers all use the 
illustration to help them sell their 
products to customers; the plant 
paper can also use the picture to 
sell the concern to its employees. 

Pictures of plant picnics, ex- 
cursions, dances, etc., tell not only 
the workers themselves but others 
not working for the concern that 
the employees of that company 
have a good time and that that 
plant is a good place in which to 
work, 

An illustration showing a large 
pile of wasted material will tell 
a more convincing story than a 
long editorial on waste. A snap- 
shot of the general manager, clad 
in a bathing suit, being ducked 
in the water by a gang of husky 
pipe-fitters on a plant picnic, will 
do more than anything which 
could be written about his demo- 
cratic spirit. A photo of the presi- 
dent of the company in overalls 
working at a lathe, taken when he 
was a young man, and another 
picture of him sitting at his desk 
to-day makes a most powerful in- 
spirational editorial. We all like 
to think that we are playing im- 
portant parts in the scheme of 
things. A cut of the product of 
your plant in use in foreign coun- 
tries will show the employees that 
their work is of importance not 
only in their own but in foreign 
countries as well. 

Two things are essential in il- 
lustrating the plant publication. 
They are local color and human 
interest. We are all—whether we 
admit it or not—very egostistical 
and self-centered; hence illustra- 
tions of local people and scenes 





Portion of an address before the 
mployees’ Publications Section of the 
Congress of the National Safety Council. 
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are always what we like to see. 

O. Henry is supposed to be the 
authority for the assertion that 
“There is an epoch in every man’s 
life which would make a success- 
ful novel.” This may or may not 
be true, but there is certainly 
enough human interest material 
among the workers of every in- 
dustrial plant to fill the plant 
paper or magazine. 

In the du Pont plant at Ar- 
lington, New Jersey—one of the 
members of the National Safety 
Council—we have, in six months 
among the workers, discovered a 
former world’s champion prize 
fighter who has earned seventy- 
two thousand dollars by swing- 
ing his two fists; a floor sweeper 
who was given a diamond studded 
solid gold medal for continuous 
service in the National Guard; 
a carpenter who was for twenty 
years a feature with the Barnum 
and Bailey circus; a forelady who 
was at one time head nurse in a 
large hospital; and a clerk who 
began life as a bartender in the 


old “Bucket of Blood” saloon in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Action pictures always make 


good illustrations; but, in order to 
get “action” in a picture, a good 
camera is necessary. A machin- 
ist would not be expected to do 
any wonderful work with five- and 
ten-cent store tools; neither can 
a toy camera, with a chunk of 
glass for a lens, be expected to 
take good “action” pictures. A 
camera capable of taking speed 
pictures is required. 


TO BEAR IN MIND WHILE AFTER 
PICTURES 


There are five things which have 
been of great assistance to me in 
illustrating the plant publications 
with which I have been connected. 

1. I never print a picture just 
because it is a pretty picture. It 






































































































































costs a lot of money to make 
cuts nowadays and, before I use 
one, I have a concrete idea of 
some mission that particular il- 
lustration is to perform. 


Whenever possible I always 


try to tell the story with the 
camera. 

3. For years I have kept a 
“morgue” of good illustrations and 


art layouts. Whenever I come 
across a good picture or drawing 
—whether it is in the War Cry 
or Police Gasette—I clip it and 
file it away. Once or twice a 
month I go through this morgue 
for ideas. 

4. I try to get the picture of fac- 
tory, employees in_ preference 
to office workers, and I try to have 
at least one picture of some em- 
ployee, or group of employees, 
who have accomplished something 
in the way of production. 


5. I always bear in mind that a 
man may have a face that would 
stop a ten-day clock, he may be 
bald-headed, pug-nosed,  cross- 
eyed and lantern jawed—but 
that’s his face. It is the only one 
he had ever had and he is proud 
of it and, when you put a pic- 
ture of that face in the paper 
where a lot of people will see it, 
you have made that man fecl that 
he is an important cog in a big 
organization, and when any plant 
publication accomplished this it 
has done a great deal, indeed. 


Will Train 
Executives for American 
Industries 

OURSES in “management 
education,” designed to train 
men for executive positions in 
American industries will be es- 
tablished in the majority of the 
620 American colleges, according 


to Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president 
of the Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia. 


Doctor Godfrey assisted by Dr. 
Samuel P. Chapen, general direc- 
tor of the American Council on 
Education, and Dr. Frederick C. 
Ferry, president of Hamilton Col- 
lege, are perfecting the plan, 
which contemplates establishing 
practical courses in the schools, 
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assisting undergradua es and 
others to choose their life work 
by placing several thousand stu- 
dents and teachers in industry 
during the summer months and 
by introducing extension courses 
for men now in industry. 

An annual appropriation of 
$100,000 entirely borne by Ameri- 
can industry, has been made to 
carry on this work, which has 
been divided into two classes: 
First, to determine the field of 
service which each college can 
cover, and, second, to provide the 
college with all industrial - data 
which may be utilized in forming 
undergraduate courses for men 
contemplating entering industry 
and in reaching the management 
men already in industry through 
extension courses. 

All of the courses and scholastic 
recommendations, it was said, will 
be passed upon jointly by the 
Council of Management Educa- 
tion and the American Council on 
Education before being forwarded 
to the institutions of learning. 
Within one year, it is estimated, 
100 colleges will have included the 
extension industrial courses and 
all will be provided with the in- 
dustrial material upon which to 
base undergraduate work. 

The executive members of the 
council appointed to represent 
their industrial group are as fol- 
lows: Railroads, A. W. Gibbs, 
chief mechanical engineer, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; paper, Colonel 
B. A. Franklin, vice president 
Strathmore Paper Company; pub- 
lic utilities, H. B. Shaw, educa- 
tional director, H. L. Doherty 
Company; shoes and leather, 
Frederick B. Rice, president, Rice 
& Hutchins; mining, J. Park 
Channing, mining engineer; ma- 
chinery and metals, Frederick H. 
Payne, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Company; rubber, Dr. R. S. 
Quinby, service manager, Hood 
Rubber Company; cotton finish- 
ing, J. K. Milliken, president, 
Mount Hope Finishing Company; 
textiles, Albert Bigelow, Ludlow 
Manufacturing Company. 


Guy W. Motz has been appointed 
representative of El Automovil Ameri- 
cano, New York, in the Western terri- 
tory. Mr. Motz will have. his head- 


quarters in Cleveland. 
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The Mail Order Section 


OF THE 


CRicacoe. 


— — 


HE BALD FX AMI 
Published in 


Tabloid 


F orm 


Included with 
every copy of 
The Sunday 
Herald and | 
Examiner sold | 
beyond a ra- | 
dius of Forty 
Miles from 
Chicago. 















FICTION 
FEATURES 





: 


Circulation 
(Mail Order Section) t 


340,000} 
Advertising Rate to January 1, 1921, 


50c Per Line Flat 


The Most Effective and Economical 
Medium to Reach the World's Rich- 
est Mail Order Field Every Week. 





Page Size, 9x14 Inches. 











Forms close Thursday 10 A. M. 
preceding Sunday of publication. 





JOHN A. DICKSON, Gen. Mgr. 
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Cleaning Up the Patent-Medicine 
and Other Evils , 





The Story of ‘the Beginning of the Campaign Against Medical Quackery 
in Advertisements 


By Edward W. Bok 


N 1892 the Ladies’ Home 

Journal announced that it would 
thereafter accept no advertise- 
ments of patent medicines for its 
pages. It was a pioneer stroke. 
During the following two years, 
seven other newspapers and peri- 
odicals followed suit. The Ameri- 
can people were slaves to self- 
medication, and the patent-medi- 
cine makers had it all their own 
way. There was little or no legal 
regulation as to the ingredients ~in 
their nostrums; the mails were 
wide open to their circulars, and 
the pages of even the most repu- 
table periodicals welcomed their 
advertisements. The patent-medi- 
cine business in the United States 
ran into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually. The business 
is still large ; then it was enormous. 

Into this army of deceit and 
spurious medicines the Ladies’ 
Home Journal fired the first gun. 
Neither the public nor the patent- 
medicine people paid much at- 
tention to the first attacks. But 
as they grew, and the evidence 
multiplied, the public began to 
comment and the nostrum makers 
began to get uneasy. 

The magazine attacked the evil 
from every angle. It aroused the 
public by showing the actual con- 
tents of some of their pet medi- 
cines, or the absolute worthless- 
ness of them. The Editor got the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union into action against the peri- 
odicals for publishing advertise- 
ments of medicines containing as 
high as forty per cent alcohol. He 
showed that the most confidential 
letters written by women with 
private ailments were opened by 
young clerks of both sexes, laughed 
at and gossiped over, and that 


Reprinted by permission from “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok.” Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Copy- 
Tight 1920. 
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afterward their names and ad- 
dresses, which they had been told 
were held in the strictest confidence, 
were sold to other lines of busi- 
ness for five cents each. He held 
the religious press up to the scorn 
of church members for accepting 
advertisements which the publish- 
ers knew and which he proved to 
be not only fraudulent, but actu- 
ally harmful. He called the United 
States Post Office .authorities to 
account for accepting and dis- 
tributing obscene circular matter. 

He cut an advertisement out of 
a newspaper which ended with 
the statement: 

“Mrs, Pinkham, in her labora- 
tory at Lynn, Massachusetts, is 
able to do more for the ailing 
women of América than the family 
physician. Any woman, therefore, 
is responsible for her own suffer- 
ing who will not take the trouble 
to write to Mrs. Pinkham for ad- 
vice.” 

Next to this advertisement rep- 
resenting Mrs. Lydia Pinkham as 
“in her laboratory,” Bok simply 
placed the photograph of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s tombstone in Pine 
Grove Cemetery, at Lynn, showing 
that Mrs. Pinkham has passed 
away twenty-two years before! 

It was one of the most effective 
pieces of copy that the magazine 
used in the campaign. It told its 
story with absolute simplicity, but 
with deadly force. 

The proprietors of “Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup” had strenu- 
ously denied the presence of mor- 
phine in their preparation. Bok 
simply bought a bottle of the 
syrup in London, where, under 
the English Pharmacy Act, the au- 
thorities compelled the proprietors 
of the syrup to affix the following 
declaration on each bottle: “This 
preparation, containing, among 
other valuable ingredients, a small 
amount of morphine is, in ac- 
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cordance with the Pharmacy Act, 
hereby labelled ‘Poison!’” The 
magazine published a photograph 
@of the label and it told its own 
convincing story. It is only fair 
to say that the makers of this 
remedy now publish their for- 
mula, 

Bok now slipped a cog in his 
machinery. He published a list of 
twenty-seven medicines, by name, 
and told what they contained. 
One preparation, he said, contained 
alcohol, onium, and digitalis. He 
believed he had been extremely 
careful in this list. He had con- 
sulted the highest medical au- 
thorities, physicians, and chemists. 
But in the instance of the one 
preparation referred to above he 
was wrong. 

The analysis had been furnished 
by the secretary of the State 
Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts; a recognized expert, who 
had taken it from the analysis of 
a famous German chemist. It was 
in nearly every standard medical 
authority, and was accepted by 
the best medical authorities. Bok 
accepted these authorities as final. 
Nevertheless, the analysis and the 
experts were wrong. A suit for 
two hundred thousand dollars was 
brought by the _ patent-medicine 
company against The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and, of course, 
it was decided in favor of the 
former. But so strong a public 
sentiment had been created against 
the whole business of patent medi- 
cines by this time that the jury 
gave a verdict of only sixteen 
thousand dollars, with costs, 
against the magazine. 

Undaunted, Bok kept on. He 
now engaged Mark Sullivan, then 
a young lawyer in downtown New 
York, induced him to give up his 
practice, and bring his legal mind 
to bear upon the problem. It 
was the beginning of Sullivan’s 
subsequent journalistic career, and 
he justified Bok’s confidence in 
him. He exposed the testimonials 
to patent medicines from senators 
and congressmen then so widely 
published ; showed how they were 
obtained by a journalist in Wash- 
ington who made a business of it. 
He charged seventy-five dollars 
for a senator's testimonial, forty 
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dollars for that of a congressman, 
and ‘accepted no contract for less 
than five thousand dollars. 

Sullivan next exposed the dis- 
graceful violation of the conf- 
dence of women by these nostrum 
vendors in selling their most con- 
fidential letters to anyone who 
would buy them. Sullivan him- 
self bought thousands of these 
letters and names, and then wrote 
about them in the magazine. One 
prominent firm indignantly denied 
the charge, asserting that what- 
ever others might have done, their 
names were always. held sacred. 
In answer to this declaration Sulli- 
van published an advertisement of 
this righteous concern offering 
fifty thousand of their names for 
sale. 

Bok had now kept up the fight 
for over two years, and the re- 
sults were apparent on _ every 
hand. Reputable newspapers and 
magazines were closing their pages 
to the advertisements of patent 
medicines ; legislation was appear- 
ing in several states; the public 
had been awakened to the fraud 
practiced upon it, and a Federal 
Pure Food and Drug Act was be- 
ginning to be talked about. 

Single-handed, the Ladies 
Home Journal kept up the fight 
until Mark Sullivan produced an 
unusually strong article, but too 
legalistic for the magazine. He 
called the attention of Norman 
Hapgood, then editor of Collier's 
Weekly, to it, who accepted it at 
once, and, with Bok’s permission, 
engaged Sullivan, who later suc- 
ceeded Hapgood as editor of Col- 
lier’s. Robert J. Collier now 
brought Samuel Hopkins Adams 
to Bok’s attention and asked the 
latter if he would object if Col- 
lier’s Weekly joined him in his 
fight. The Philadelphia editor natu- 
rally welcomed the help of the 
weekly, and Adams began his 
wonderfully effective campaign. 

The weekly and the monthly 
now pounded away together ; other 
periodicals and newspapers, seeing 
success ahead, and desiring to be 
part_of it and share the glory, 
came into the conflict, and it was 
not long before so strong a public 
sentiment had been created as to 
bring about the passage of the 
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eA STATUE, -4 SUNSET, 
eA SET-UP 


Wine was more sparkling and 
savory when sipped out of a stork- 
legged glass, than out of a thick 


tumbler, yet it was the same wine. 


BreaKFAsT Carries a keener relish 
when served upon an embroidered 
Madeira cloth, than upon a bare 
board, yet it is the same breakfast. 


Tue Advertisement.set by us im- 
presses even the untutored mind, 
which, though not conscious of 
the cause, is thrilled by the effeé, 
be it a statue, a sunset ora set-up. 


Y 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 
Typographic Servants 
160 East 25th Street 
New York 
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“That’s what I call taking advantage of a product’s real sales A 
features. Just ordinary house paint. Yet see how beautifully es 
it is brought out on this cover. H’m, I wish my house were a 
? painted like that.” ~ J 
' Thi: 
nive 

( ‘ATALOGS—and inexpensive ones—can on 
get under the skin of your prospects. vert 

The limitation of cold words can be over- * 
: come by the wise use of color and cover pa- ban 
i per. Thousands of advertisers depend upon a 
Foldwell to express forcefully the hidden as f 
values of their products. ” 
pres 

ance 
Foldwell Coated Cover will Dir 

improve your catalogs. Its Swa 

better surface means better Swa 
color work; and its unusual ing, 
strength keeps the cover fresh Wol 

even under severe usage. Send and 

for samples of Foldwell Coat- ard 
k ed Cover. Every advertiser Rou: 

( will profit by knowing about tors 

Coated Writi ng this printing paper. Bay 

W. 
CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers | | M& 
822 S. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. baun 
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United States Food and Drug Act, 
and the patent-medicine business 
of the United States had received 
a blow from which it has never 
recovered. To-day the pages of 
every newspaper and periodical of 
recognized standing are closed to 
the advertisements of patent medi- 
cines; the Drug Act regulates 
the ingredients, and post office of- 
ficials scan the literature sent 
through the United States mails. 

There are distinct indications 
that the time has come once more 
to scan the patent-medicine hori- 
zon carefully, but the conditions 
existing in 1920 are radically dif- 
ferent from those prevailing in 
1904 


Bank Has 
Prominent Men Write 
Copy 


N unusual method of being 

advertised by loving friends 
is being tried in Cleveland. The 
Cleveland Trust Company is put- 
ting its friends on record by hav- 
ing them write its advertisements. 
This bank, on its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, in an announcement by 
its president, stated its plan in 
a programme of forthcoming ad- 
vertisements. 

“Representative Cleveland’ men 
have written estimates of the 
bank’s outstanding policies and 
activities which,” the president 
said, “will be given to the public 
as follows: 

“*Pioneering,’ A. R. Horr, vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States; 
Directors Who Direct,’ Ambrose 
Swasey, president, Warner & 
Swasey Company; ‘Branch Bank- 
ing, E. G. Tillotson, Tillotson & 
Wolcott Company; ‘Trust Funds 
and Location of Branches,’ Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, the Russell Sage 
Foundation; ‘No Loans to Direc- 
tors, W. H. Prescott, Saginaw 
Bay Company; ‘Daily Audit,’ Fred 
W. Ramsey, president, Cleveland 
Metal Products Company; ‘Com- 
mercial Banking,’ M. J. Mandel- 
baum, Mandelbaum, Wolf & Lang; 
‘Relation to Industries,’ Charles 
E. Adams, president, Cleveland 
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Hardware Company; ‘Living 
Trusts,’ John L. Severance, presi- 


dent, the Colonial Salt Company; 
‘The Employees and the Bank,’ 
J. R. Wyllie, twenty-five years a 
member of the Cleveland Trust 
Company staff; ‘Pay Roll Sav- 
ings,’ A. W. Henn, president, Na- 
tional Acme Manufacturing Com- 
pany; ‘War Service,’ D. C. Wills, 
chairman of the board of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland; 
‘Service to the Community,’ Sam- 
uel Mather; ‘The Cleveland Foun- 
dation,’ Leonard P. Ayres; ‘The 
Spirit of the Organization,’ A. G. 
Tame, vice-president, the Cleve- 
land Trust Company; ‘Growth of 
the Cleveland Trust Co.,’ Leonard 
P. Ayres; ‘The Future,’ F. H. 
Goff.” 

The bank plans to use this ma- 
terial, which it will put irfto the 
newspaper campaign, for a direct- 
by-mail campaign, incorporating 
all of it in a booklet. This book- 
let will be distributed when the 
newspaper campaign ends. 


Progress by Retrogression 


American adaptability is becoming a 
large part of American ingenuity. 
Stubborn refusal to meet the foreign 
purchaser half-way can. no longer be 
laid at the door of Yankee manufactur- 
ers who seek new fields for the distri- 
bution of their products. William F. 
Bancker, of the Western Electric Co., 
The Wall Street Journal says, found a 
striking example recently in India: 

“Tt has been known or some years,” 
said Mr. Bancker, “that the average 
Asiatic cannot be easily converted to 
Western methods. As a result when 
foreign concerns tried to introduce their 
modern farming tools they faced a 
hopeless task, the natives sticking to 
the old wooden plows and other crude 
appliances which had been used by their 
forefathers. But when the American 
agents found these conditions, instead 
of being discouraged, they procured 
samples of the various old-fashioned 
wooden tools and surprised the Indian 
market by reproducing them in steel 
As a result American farm tools are 
gaining in favor with Indian concerns.” 


P. B. Brown with Thomart 
Motor Co. 


P. B. Brown has been appointed gen- 
eral sales and advertising manager of 
the Thomart Motor Company, of Kent, 
Ohio, recently organized for the purpose 
of manufacturing a commercial car. He 
was formerly connected with the Liberty 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, where 
he was engaged in ‘special sales work. 















Advertising to Offset Influence of 
Political Purchasing Agents 


Ahrens-Fox Makes Quality Appeal to Fire Departments Founded on 
Records and Tests 


HE political purchasing agent 

is and probably always will 
be a tough nut for the four-square 
business house. The trouble with 
him is that he is interested in 
what he gets out of it, rather than 
what he gets for his principal. 
But even he does not like to buy 
nondescript goods when they are 
in competition with others of a 
well-known brand. He lays him- 
self open to criticism by “trying 
out an unknown,” as his critics in 
the opposite political camp can 
easily point out. If his political 
career is to be successful, the 
politician must avoid the appear- 
ance of evil—and the unbought 
advertised brand is a tough nut 
for him to crack. 

“In the larger and better gov- 
erned cities,” says an ex-salesman 
of fire-fighting apparatus, “where 
the fire departments are given a 
budget and order their supplies 
and equipment with little or no 
interference from a political body, 
selling to them is a strictly busi- 
ness transaction. The fire chief 
is presumably as much interested 
in securing high-class, dependable 
equipment as the purchasing agent 
of any commercial line of like 
magnitude. 

“This state of affairs is usually 
but not always true of the smaller 
cities also. But in the latter the 
requisitions from the fire depart- 
ment have to be passed upon by 
a committee made up of politicians 
who too often are more interested 
in getting something for them- 
selves than in providing the munic- 
ipality with the best values to be 
had 

“Even some of the reputable 
manufacturers find it necessary in 
dealing with this class of custom- 
ers to leave prices altogether to 
their-salesmen, who fix the price 
according to the expense of mak- 
ing the sale. Of course the thing 
bought has to be of sufficient 
merit so that it will. not be too 





open to criticism—good enough, in 
fact, so that they can get away 
with it—but the prices paid are 
‘something awful.’ I quit _ the 
business because I could not look 
myself in the face.” 

Too often manufacturers of 
municipal supplies used in large 
quantities have not understood the 
value of advertising. Manufac- 
turers of paving material were 
among the first to appreciate the 
value of selling their product to 
the people of a city by advertising, 
for it is the taxpayers who are the 
real purchasers. Warren's Bithu- 
lithic, Tarvia and some of the 
paving-brick manufacturers have 
been consistent advertisers for. a 
number of years. 


STRAIGHT ADVERTISING TO SELL MU- 
NICEIPALITIES 


The Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine 
Co. of Cincinnati is now making 
an unusual effort through one of 
the trade publications to convince 
firemen of the country of the su- 
periority of its engine. Two-page 
spreads have been used in several 
advertisements of the series, part 
of which has been in two and 
three colors. The copy goes into 
details concerning a test that was 
given an engine in New York, 
where water was forced to ‘the 
fifty-eighth story of the Wool- 
worth Building with a nozzle 
pressure of fifty pounds at that 
height. 

Photographs and official records 
are also given in a series of fold- 
ers that have been sent to fire 
chiefs, all gotten up in the ap- 
proved prestige - building _ style. 
They have the unmistakable pur- 
pose of selling the firemen on 
Ahrens-Fox quality and _ bear 
every evidence of confidence in 
the final results if the heads of 
the fire departments are convinced 
of that quality. Other copy in 
the trade magazine emphasizes the 
long service. of the.engines, the 
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622,892 


Was the NET PAID Daily Average 
Circulation for Six Months ending 
Sept. 30, 1920, of the 








On April 28, 1920, the New York Evening Journal 
increased its price to 3c a copy, while its competi- 
tors remained at 2c. 


The wonderful loyalty of its readers demonstrated 
that it was impossible for any other newspaper to 
secure the Evening Journal readers. Gradually the 
different New York evening newspapers increased 
their price, until now they are all selling at 3c. 


The NET PAID Daily Average Circulation 
of the New York Evening Journal 
for September, 1920, was 


647,895 


The Larégest Circulation of any Daily Newspaper 
in the United States. 





LEADS IN DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The New York Evening Journal printed during the 
month of September, 1920, MORE DISPLAY ADVER- 
TISING than any other New York Evening Newspaper. 
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More than 


600,000 


Women in Great Britain 


buy 


“Fashions for. All” 


“Home Fashions” 


and 


“Children’s Dress” 


These are high-class illustrated Fashion 
Monthlies and their ‘advertisement pages 
offer a most profitable means of appealing 
to the women of Great Britain. 


(Size of page, 104 ins. X 74 ins.) 


Combined Rate 
_ $1000 per page 


and pro rata 


W. B. ROBERTSON, 
Advertisement Manager, 

The Fleetway House, 

LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND. 
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first of which gave its initial per- 
formance in Cincinnati in 1853, 
which was said to be the first suc- 
cessful steam fire-engine. 

Selling the firemen on _ the 
quality of the product through 
advertising marks an advance- 
ment in the marketing of fire- 
fighting apparatus. Not only 
the chief should be sold, but every 
member of the department should 
be told the story of every 
piece of apparatus through the 
manufacturers’ literature. In de- 
partments not interfered with by 
political influence there is the 
same advantage to be gained as in 
any other line of machinery. Per- 
haps more than in most lines, for 
each fireman feels a proprietary 
interest in the equipment of his 
company, and exerts proportion- 
ately more influence with the one 
who makes the last decision than 
in commercial! lines, 

In the less fortunate places, 
where political pull is one of the 
forces encountered, if the firemen 
are well sold on quality apparatus 
they are in a much stronger posi- 
tion to sell it to the committee 
which has the purchasing power. 
Indeed, if they can back up their 
judgment by facts and figures, and 
present their case at its best, they 
may even coerce the “committee” 
into doing the thing it ought to 
do. If that can be done with such 
a line of copy as the Ahrens-Fox 
people are using, advertising at a 
comparatively light expense to the 
manufacturers will perform a 
valuable service both for them 
and for the ones who finally pay 
for the equipment. It seems 
logical, and Mr. Fox, president of 
the company, expresses satisfac- 
tion with the progress that is be- 
ing made. 


The Government’s For- 
eign Trade Policy 





N a technical, - foreign-office, 


sense the United States Gov- 
ernment has no foreign trade 
policy. That is to say, there is 
no settled, guiding principle that 
is used either as a test in our legis- 
lation bearing on foreign trade or 
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in the negotiation of our treaties. 

In a non-technical sense we 
have a foreign trade policy to- 
day, and it is a policy of encour- 
aging the export trade, That is 
why our banking laws have been 
liberalized to enable us to get 
into overseas banking. That is 
why the Edge law, to provide for 
long-term financing of business 
re ny was put on the statute 

s. 

It is the moving reason for 
the Webb-Pomerene law for co- 
operative export undertakings. 
It is the impulse in back of the 
Jones Shipping Law which speaks 
for the development and main- 
tenance of an adequate American 
merchant marine, an American 
shipping classification bureau, a 
proper development of American 
marine insurance. 

To promote exports—that’s the 
sole purpose, practically, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, upon which we now 
spend close to a million dollars a 
year and ought to spend more. 
It’s the reason we now have 
twenty-four commercial attachés 
and resident trade commissioners 
abroad. It’s the reason our con- 
sular service has been developed 
into the best professional con- 
sular service in the world. This 
year when a Congressional com- 
mittee recommended the abolition 
of the commercial attachés, Amer- 
ican business men made’ such a 
vigorous protest that the commit- 
tee was overwhelmingly voted 
down on the floor of the House 
and the appropriation was re- 
stored and actually increased by 
the Senate. 

Yes, we have distinctly a policy 
of encouragement of exports—and 
that policy will continue in 1921 
and after, regardless of the results 
of the coming election. . Both the 
Presidential candidates have come 
out clearly and openly and de- 
clared in favor of it, and the 
business men of the country will 
give them assurance of the need 
for ‘it and their support of it— 
Chauncey D. Snow, Manager, For- 
eign Division, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, before 
Boston Export Round Table. 


























“Hard Work” Proves a Drawing 
Card in Help Wanted 


Advertising 


Carpenters and Joiners Fill the Ranks at Hog Island in Answer to Copy 
That Hit “Between the Eyes” 


By Roy Dickinson 


PROMINENT manufacturer 

recently stated as his opinion 
that much of the so-called labor 
advertising defeated its own pur- 
pose. He said that he had talked 
to some of the men in his own 
plant and if there was anything 
they disliked more than another it 
was being pictured in tremendous 
size, wearing funny looking little 
paper hats, and with knotted 
muscles sticking out of open shirt 
fronts. This man is sales man- 
age for a large national. adver- 
tiser, and he had tried to apply 
some of the psychology of his own 
sales force to those men in his 
own plant. 

“Every time we assume,” says 
he, “that labor is a class set off 
by itself, and when we write class 
advertising to appeal to them, we 
are steering right into the hands 
of the radicals who try to create 
class consciousness.” 

The average man who works 
with his hands does not like to 
have it assumed that he is either 
a trained seal, a fat, happy, con- 
tented bovine, or that, because he 
does work with his hands, he is 
interested in loafing on the job 
and restricting production. The 
average man resents the mass of 
general statements which have 
been scattered promiscuously 
abroad and which many men 
would like to apply to each and 
every working man everywhere. 
In advertising to him it has been 
proved by many concerns that 
have gone into the market to get 
labor that one of the main sell- 
ing points is steadiness of employ- 
ment. A man with a wife and 
family to support would far rather 
work fifty-two weeks a year and 
be assured of this steady employ- 
ment at a reasonable price than 
to work for high wages in hectic 
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hops, skips and jumps, being laid 
off in slack times to be kept after 
for 100 per cent production in 
busy times. 

It has been said that industrial 
unrest will not be helped to any 
appreciable extent until it is some 
day made possible to find a full 
twelve months a year job for 


@ fat pay envelope on shipwork forthe next twoyeare 


We Need 300 Carpenters 


and Joiners at Once 


You should worry how scasce work gete. you'll have plawty 
to do } 


Doo't tae the count—come out and grve ta what 
| All Inside Work—No Time Lost 


Geo. W. Smith & Co., Inc. 


60th St, below Grays Ave., Car routes Nos, 11,12, 38, Bor 
ac. Metntive, 31 No. Jeniper 3 e Employment Brean. 





A STRAIGHT APPEAL TO THE MAN WHO 
DOESN’T SHIRK 


every man, and then to arrange 
on that basis a proper yearly 
wage. It has been shown in pre- 
vious articles in Printers’ INK 
how the public has a definite re- 
sponsibility in the premises. The 
factory might with justice say to 
the public, which insists upon all 
year round production, “We can- 
not give you efficient and happy 
production unless you do your 
part to make sure that in meeting 
your irregular and highly sea- 
sonalized wants we shall not put 
our business on a highly sea- 
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Pictorial Review 


We recently published the advertising figures 
i for the September issue of Pictorial Review. 
er These figures showed that Pictorial Review 
j gained more space (both in volume and 
y percentage) than any woman’s magazine in 


le 


f our field. 


Py 


The October figures show the same results: 


OCTOBER iSSUES 


Lineage Percentage 
GAIN GAIN 
Pictorial Review - - 15,770 lines 22% 


Ladies’ Home Journal No Gain No Gain 


Woman’s Home Com- 
panion - - - - 4,791 lines 7% 


Delineator - - - - 8,880 lines 17% 





Pictorial Review carried in the October, 
1920, issue, 7312 columns of advertising more 
than the Woman’s Home Companion. 


Pictorial Review carried in the October, 
1920, issue, 13032 columns of advertising 


more than Delineator. 


Advertising Director. 
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sonalized. plane with peaks and 
valleys which make for jumpiness 
in production and in employment.” 

It has been proved time and 
time again that men do respond to 
the appeal of steady work. What 
kind of copy is the right sort to 
address to the men and women 
who are potential workers in the 
plant is now a question which is 
being asked by many a large in- 
dustry. 

Geo. W. Smith & Co., Inc., of 
Philadelphia, found that ‘they ‘had 
a real problem on their hands— 
that of securing man _ power. 
They decided to meet this prob- 
lem by advertising, just as any 
other merchandising problem can 
be faced with the help of adver- 
tising. 

The fact that the advertising 
done on a straight level and di- 
rected right between the eyes 
brought results should have a 
lesson for other men who are 
faced with labor advertising, 
either to secure more workers, 
better production, or a better un- 
derstanding of the joint needs of 
capital and labor. The first ad- 
vertisements, “Hog Island’s Big- 
gest Splash,” and “An Oppor- 


tunity for Carpenters and Joiners,” 


were put together quickly to capi- 
talize on the timely launching of 
seven ships. These were followed 
by a series of advertisements con- 
taining small pencil sketches of 
various phases of carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work. The copy was 
written to exaggerate and place 
emphasis upon certain big talking 
points which they had to offer to 
the workers. 

In the first advertisement the 
words set in bold type for em- 
phasis were, “the yard will be 
open to the public” and “this is 
a man’s size job.” It was found 
during the war that focussing the 
attention of the community upon 
a man’s work aided in production 
and gave him more pride, In this 
advertising that addressed, as it 
were, the bleachers in the big ball 
game, much was accomplished in 
improving industrial morale, and 
Geo. W. Smith & Co. utilized this 
fact in their first advertisement. 
“Make good on this job,” said one 
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piece of copy, “and you won’t have 
to worry about watching your pay 
envelope for the next two years. 
Steady work when work is scarce. 
All inside work. No time lost.” 
And the rest of the advertisement 
was devoted to telling about the 
locality of the place. Instead of 
assuming, that the men _ they 
wanted to reach were low pro- 
ducers and loafed on the job, this 
copy took a different _ slant. 
“Here’s your chance,” it said. 
“It’s no place for mollycoddles, 
this *tween decks or top side work 
on ships, but if you’re looking for 
steady, long-time ship work, come 
on. “Carpenters. and joiners 
have a chance to get steady work, 
and when winter gets in a knock- 
out, they'll still be on the job with 
inside work. Think of that! Get 
it? Then bring your tools and 
say, ‘Let’s go—I’m a glutton for 
work.’” 

There is surely no attempt 
made to get men under any false 
pretenses, no effort to sell a man 
on easy work, when the following 
piece of copy, is considered : 

“If a man’s job don’t lay you 
out, you carpenters and joiners 
can get a real man’s pay with us. 
Bring your tools along and let’s 
get to work on a he-man’s job. 
Inside woodwork for thirty ships 
at Hog Island is a big order, but 
if you make good on that you'll 
be drawing a fat pay envelope on 
ship work for the next two years.” 

That a frank statement of facts, 
a refusal of the soft pedal on the 
fact that the work is difficult, and 
a square, straight-from-the-shoul- 
der wording of the advertisement 
pays is proved by the results 
which Geo. W. Smith & Co, se- 
cured, The entire lot of jobs was 
not only filled, coincident with the 
ending of the campaign, but in 
addition, enough workers were 
secured for a large number of 
vacancies in the West Philadelphia 
plant of the same company, and 
in addition, a number of appli- 
cants were sent to other members 
of the Association of Wood- 
workers. Talking out frankly on 
the level seems to be an efficient 
method of advertising to or for 
men who work with their hands, 
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Nursery Practices in Dealing with 
Cancellation Evil 


Plan of Including a Cancellation Penalty in Order Form Proves an 
Effective Check 


OME time ago Printers’ INK 

made a survey of business con- 
ditions in many lines of industry 
for the purpose of informing its 
readers how various manufac- 
turers are dealing with the prob- 
lem of the cancellation of orders 
from retailers. An article on the 
subject appeared in the issue of 
July 1, entitled “What Can Be 
Done to Prevent Cancellation ?” 

As the prosperity of the country 
increases, and goods of all kinds 
are in great demand, the cancella- 
tion problem diminishes to the 
vanishing point. When the busi- 
ness barometer starts to fall, or- 
der cancellations begin to in- 
crease. In the tendency toward 
normal business conditions mani- 
fested during recent months, firms 
in a great many. lines of business 
have found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to deal with unlooked for 
cancellations from retailers. 

The question goes back naturally 
to decreased buying activity on the 
part of the consuming public. 
Conditions differ in almost every 
business. The cause-and-effect 
chain is sometimes simple and 
sometimes complicated, depending 
upon the nature of the commodity, 
whether luxury or necessity, and 
upon the merchandising cycle. 
Labor, raw materials, fuel and 
taxes play their part and the pe- 
culiar conditions surrounding each 
factor in the distributing system. 
Cancellations aré easy or difficult 
to deal with, depending upon the 
elements involved. Where the 
contact is direct between manu- 
facturer and ultimate consumer 
the problem is much simpler than 
where wholesaler and retailer in- 
tervene. 

The investigation made a few 
months ago covered the subject in 
the large. An effort was made to 
direct attention to general causes 
and to suggest fundamental reme- 
dies. A number of methods were 
described for getting weak-kneed 
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buyers to accept ordered mer- 
chandise. 

A description of how firms in 
the nursery business handle can- 
cellations will be interesting as a 
specific ihstance of a way found 
effective in one line of business. 
Nurseries generally sell their 
goods through agents working on 
commission, 


MUST LIVE UP TO TERMS 


E. H. Balco, sales manager of 
the National Nurseries, Lawrence, 
Kansas, says: 

“Preventing cancellations is a 
problem we wrestled with for a 
good many years. We have partly 
solved it by including a cancella- 
tion penalty in the contracts with 
our customers, Our goods are 
sold through salesmen to farmers 
and home owners in the towns, 
and we require the signature of 
every customer to the order, 
which comes in the shape of a 
contract. 

“Among other things, the con- 
tract provides that order is not 
subject to countermand or cancel- 
lation by the customer, unless a 
written notice is sent to our office 
thirty days prior to the time the 
goods are ordered for shipment, 
and accompanied with a remit- 
tance to reimburse us for ex- 
penses incurred in the order be- 
fore shipment, such as agents’ 
commissions, preparation of the 
goods, etc. 

“When customers write us re- 
questing cancellation we call at- 
tention to the terms of their con- 
tract and agree to cancel their 
order upon receipt of remittance 
for the proper amount. A few 
will remit, but in most cases we 
can get the customer to accept 
goods upon delivery. 

“This is not a ‘cure-all,’ and 
might not be applicable to other 
lines, but with us it has reduced 
the requests for cancellation to a 
minimum.” 
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FRANK SEAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


Announce 


that the Manager of their Foreign Department 
Mr. FRANK A. ARNOLD 


will leave for Europe on October 20th, visiting 
England, France, Belgium and Holland for the 
purpose of studying advertising and merchan- 
dising conditions at close range. 


The services of Mr. Arnold are available to a 
limited degree for the purpose of personal and 
confidential investigation, provided such as- 
signments do not conflict with those already 
undertaken. 


FRANK SEAMAN 
INCORPORATED 
Foreign and Domestic Advertising 
470 Fourth Avenue, cor. 32nd Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: Monroe Building 
Monroe Street and Michigan Avenue 


Associated with Mather and Crowther, Ltd., London, Eng. 
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Piano— 
Talking Machine— 
Other Musical 


Instrument Manufacturers 

















Somebody is going to get the 
trade of an organization with 
Over One million members 
Occupying 2,700 club houses 
and epening a new club 
house every five days. 


Is that somebody you ? 


Buying agents for the musical 
needs of the Y. M. C. A. are open 
to argument regarding the merits 
of your product. Incidentally— 
their use in the club houses will 
have an enormous influence on 
the individual purchases of the 
members. 











Write ‘Association Men,”’ the official 
organ of the Y. M.C. A. for full details of 
the effective way to reach this big: field. 


‘Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results. Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago, IIl. 
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George J. Kaelber, of Brown 
Brothers Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., said: 

“We have very little trouble 
arising from this source, and 
do not think that we are ever 
called upon in any season by more 
than one per cent of our customers 
to cancel the orders which they 
have given our agents, and in 
most of these cases we usually 
succeed through a little corre- 
spondence in getting them to 
change their minds and accept the 
goods.” 

C. O. Warner, general manager 
of Rice »Brothers Co., Geneva, 
N. Y., has this to say: 

“When a customer writes in and 
wishes his order cancelled we 
make him this proposition: Re- 
mit to us 40 per cent of the amount 
of the original order and we 
will give credit for the amount 
sent in and allow that credit to 
apply upon any future order that 
he may place with us, the only 
restriction being that the new 
order shall be of an amount equal 
to the order cancelled and shall 
be entered at prices in effect at 
the time the order is received 
by us. 

“This policy is followed upon 
cancellations received early in the 
season. If the cancellations are 
received late in the season, we 
hold the customer responsible and 
strictly to the terms of contract, 
putting it up to him that if he 
cannot use the goods it will be 
necessary for him to resell the 
same and avoid loss.” — 

Many nursery firms have a 
printed form which they mail to 
customers who wish to cancel their 


orders. It contains the following 
paragraph: 
“The Reason Why Contracts 


Instead of Orders Are Necessary 
in-‘the Nursery Business: 

“The shipment of nursery stock 
is possible only during the two 
short seasons, fall and spring, 
whereas the orders are taken by 
salesmen throughout the whole 
year, making it necessary ‘to carry 
the contracts for a considerable 
period. 

“The salesmen must be paid for 
their work, and their compensa- 
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tion is arranged on a commission 
basis. 

“The salesman must be paid for 
every order which he sends us 
that has been properly signed by 
a responsible customer, and this 
explains why a contract instead 
of an order is necessary. 

“At that time we invest a cer- 
tain amount of money in the 
transaction, which, if represented 
simply by an order which could 
be cancelled at will, would mean 
large losses on account of can- 
celled orders.” 

Concerns in other lines of busi- 
ness may have found effective 
means of overcoming the cancel- 
lation problem. It would be in- 
teresting to hear from them. 





“Your Druggist Is More Than 


a Merchant” 

_ Johnson & Johnson have an electric 
sign in New Brunswick, N. J., 115 feet 
long and 31 feet high on the roof of 
their office building, easily seen from 
Pennsylvania Railr trains. In their 
house-organ, the “Red Cross Messen- 
ger,” is told the reason for the sign, 
which reads: 

“Your Druggist Is More Than a 
Merchant.” 

“We wanted an easily remembered 
sentence that would sum up the ad- 
vantages of dealing with the drug- 


gist. 

“This sentence aroused such favor- 
able comment from the trade that we 
have introduced it in our national ad- 
vertising. It has opened new lines of 
thought about the druggist and his busi- 
ness. 

“If there was ever a time when 
the druggist needed to hold his head 
high and zealously guard his pro- 
fessional reputation it is right now. 
There are ill-advised, narrow-minded 
notoriety seekers at large. To attract 
attention to themselves they would 
trample upon the hard-earned prestige 
of the profession. The failure of pro- 
hibition enforcement and the preva- 
lence of narcotic addicts they are 
ready to charge against pharmacy. 

“This is harmful—unless the public 
mind is consistently trained to think of 
pharmacy as more than a commercial 
enterprise, and to think of the drug- 
gist as a scientifically trained phar- 
macist safeguarding the health of the 
community. And we are trying to so 
train the public mind.” 





W. R. Harvey with “Industrial 


Power” 

William Riley Harvey, who has rep- 
resented The Literary Digest for the 
last five years, has been made Western 
_ Manager of 7 
icago. 


Industrial 


advertisin 
Power, Ch 











Selling a Bank through Human 
Advertising 





How a Chicago Institution Utilizes Merchandising Methods to Make Its 
Customers Feel “At Home” 


HEN the average person 
goes into a bank he does sa 
with a feeling much like awe. He 
is in the presence of money, the 
thing that helps make the world 
go around. He is not his natural 
self and cannot appear at his best. 
He can go to the grocer and 
buy a pound of butter or some 
sugar—if the grocer has any— 
and display no apologetic attitude 
or feeling of smallness. He never 
thinks of entering any business 
institution with a_ hat-in-hand 
manner—always excepting a gar- 
age—until he comes to a. bank. 
“The reason for this,” said W. 
Frank McClure, advertising man- 
ager of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, “is largely 
due to the fact that bank adver- 
tising has been of the ultra-digni- 
fied type appealing mainly to men 
of recognized financial standing. 
“A bank is an institution of the 


people. It needs the people’s 
money. It wants to loan people 
money. Otherwise it could not 
survive. That there is an artifi- 


cially dignified air about some big 
banks that repel people in general 
is not at all because the bank offi- 
cials want it that way. It is be- 
cause advertising has not had a 
chance to bring to bear its hu- 
manizing influence in the right 
quarters. It is the fault of the 
advertising—or perhaps on ac- 
count of the lack of advertising— 
that people do not understand the 
bank for what it really is. The 
bank has merchandise to sell just 
as truly as has the grocer, the 
druggist or the furniture man. It 
wants the people to believe in it 
and its goods. The right kind of 
advertising is going to bring about 
this highly desirable condition.” 
A year ago the Fort Dearborn 
National Bank put into -practical 
effect a campaign of the humaniz- 
ing kind of advertising of which 
Mr. McClure speaks. Go into 
that bank to-day and one of the 





first things that impresses you is 
the absence of that stiff sort of 
dignity which people by common 
consent have come to associate 
with financial institutions. All 
around the rooms in the savings 
department on the first floor and 
the general banking rooms on the 
second there is rather a lavish 
display of advertising matter. On 
the second floor were counted 
more than twenty lithographed 
cards displayed on the various 
tellers’ cages inviting - depositors 
and others to ask for the Fort 
Dearborn magazine. There was a 
considerable quantity of cards 
calling attention to the good in- 
vestments to be made in the bank’s 
bond department. More cards s0- 
licited savings accounts and con- 
tained human-interest material 
showing the advantages of saving. 

As one looks upon all this ad- 
vertising matter, he gets the idea 
that a bank is a business institu- 
tion more after the idea of a store. 
He loses his diffidence and accu- 
mulates the idea that there is a 
human institution carried on by 
ordinary people like himself. In 
other words the bank believes in 
its goods, speaks out boldly in 
print concerning them and spreads 
the printed messages rather lav- 
ishly around over the institution. 

The whole scheme of the Fort 
Dearborn advertising is based on 
an advanced conception of what 
publicity for a bank should be. 
Yet it utilizes and adapts the same 
principles used in putting over al- 
most any other kind of merchan- 
dising proposition. It is interest- 
ing among other things in that it 
lays much stress on the strength 
and benefits of indirect advertis- 
ing and also proceeds on the basis 
that there is much more to ad- 
vertising than the mere use of 
printed matter. 

Broadly . speaking, the Fort 
Dearborn bank’s advertising cen- 
ters around four general divi- 
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Reaching Ten Million Children 
Through Teacher Cooperation 


Health and Hygiene as now taught in our public schools, 
does not stop with the classroom lessons. The modern 
teacher asks how the child lives, what kind of food and 
how it is prepared, what kind of clothes and how they are 
worn. 


It has been found that teachers will co-operate with any 
manufacturer who produces an article, the use of which 
will benefit the child—even to the extent of advocating its 
use in the home. 


This teacher co-operation can best be secured through ad- 
vertising in 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


150,000 Circulation Among 
Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 








This publication was selected by Rice & Hutchins for ten 
full page EDUCATOR SHOE advertisements to appear 
during the school year from September 1920 to June 1921 
inclusive. 


We quote from their Dealer Portfolio: 


“This year Rice & Hutchins will enlist the co- 
operation of school teachers in educating children 
to wear correct, foot-shaped shoes—Educator 
shoes. The boys and girls of to-day are the men 
and women of to-morrow. And by getting them 
interested in Educator Shoes early in life, we are 
building up a continuous patronage for every 
merchant selling Educator Shoes. We have pre- 
pared Educator advertisements, written to inter- 
est teachers and principals and secure their co- 
operation. These advertisements will appear all 
through the school year in Normal. Instructor- 
Primary Plans that is read by nearly all school 
teachers.” 
Let us tell you how you can utilize the tremendous influ- 
ence of this publication to the benefit of your business 
through Teacher Co-Operation. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 

708-10 Republic Building 110 West 34th Street 
E. GARDNER Cc, J. KrReiwLer 

Advertising Manager 
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Are All of 


Your Branch 
Stores “Under 
Your Thumb?” 


F you are a manufacturer or specialty 
jobber selling at retail through a number 





of branches—are you guiding them in 
everything— including advertising ? 


We presumed that there was only one 
way in which this subject could be handled 
until one manufacturer told us he could 
not control his branch managers in the 
matter of advertising. 


We know of no place where there is 
greater need of seasoned advertising ex- 
perience than in the administration of 
advertising in branch stores. 


We have worked out a system for handling 
the advertising from a central point so 
that it may be placed every day in as many 
branches as you choose and in accordance 
with absolutely set and unvarying policies. 


If this branch store problem has caused 
you any concern, let us talk it over with 
you. We can show you how the whole mat- 
ter can be reduced to a science—how the 
business of every branch may be charied 
and graphed in its relation to advertising. 
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Write to us and an interview will be arranged. 
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Matteson fogarty Jordan Co. 


Advertising 
140 North Dearborn Street. Chicago 
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sions. A new kind of local cam- 
paign is being carried out in the 
Chicago newspapers. Then there 
is the bank’s magazine. Next is 
a carefully organized series of 
personally conducted tours 
through the banking plant. Also 
the closest advertising relations 
are cultivated with the 1,200 cor- 
respondent banks all over the 
country. 

A considerable part of the local 
newspaper campaign is conducted 
on the idea of boosting Chicago 
with the bank’s name mentioned 
only incidentally, 

“Tt takes a longer time to bring 
home the bacon by this method,” 
Mr. McClure said to Printers’ 
InK, “but once here it is here in- 
deed. If the people of Chicago 
are going to have a sturdy faith in 
its institutions they must believe 
in the city itself. The historic 
name of our bank gives us a won- 
derful opportunity to link up the 
bank with the city and to make 
pride in the city be reflected in be- 
lief in the bank.” 

Mr. McClure in the above par- 
agraph gave utterance to the 
soundest kind of advertising wis- 
dom that ought to have the atten- 
tion of town boosters and all con- 
cerns interested in institutional 
publicity. There are plenty of il- 
lustrative examples to be found 
right in Chicago, 

For example, the stockyards in- 
terests, attacked from almost 
every angle, put on an _ institu- 
tional campaign designed to get 
them right with the people. The 
gas company, after getting its re- 
cent increase in rates, advertises 
in an effort to sell the people on 
the fairness of the increase. The 
traction lines use advertising in 
an effort to minimize the public 
sentiment that has been stirred 
up against them. 

There are those who believe 


that the interests of all these con-. 


cerns, public utilities and other- 
wise, could best be conserved in 
a united advertising campaign de- 
signed to sell the people of Chi- 
cago upon the city as a whole. If 
they believe in the city and 
are proud of it, it is all the 
easier for the institutions in the 
town to get in right with the 
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people whom they want to serve. 

The Fort Dearborn bank, very 
wisely concluding that well-di- 
rected boosting of the city will 
redound to its own benefit, has 
started a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements under the general 
heading of “For a Greater Chi- 
cago.” Through this series it 
will endeavor to interpret the va- 
rious lines of Chicago industry, 
the number of men employed in 
each, volume of the business in 
the Chicago area and other vital 
facts. 

Each advertisement is backed 
up by special bulletins giving a 
wide variety of information about 
the particular industry advertised. 

Supplementing the newspaper 
campaign in behalf of a greater 
Chicago is the Fort Dearborn 
magazine. Nominally this is the 
bank’s house-organ. But about 
the only mention of the bank you 
can find is its name on the cover. 
It is really a Chicago magazine 
with historic, general and booster 
articles. An idea of its purposes 
can be gained from reading the 
titles of some of the articles in 
the midsummer number. These 
include such subjects as “Progress 
in Making Chicago a Seaport,” 
“Everyday Problems of Home 
Finance,” “We Need a European 
Trade Policy,” “Battle on the 
Prairie,” ‘ “Chicago Invented In- 
dustrial Movies,” “How a Great 
Bank Was Started,” “Chicago’s 
Historic Fourths of July.” 

A highly resultful branch of the 
bank’s advertising is in the stu- 
dents’ educational tours. Nearly 
every day and sometimes two or 
three times a day parties of twen- 
ty-five are taken through the bank 
under expert guidance and shown 
such details as bookkeeping 
by machinery; the massive vaults, , 
one of which always contains a 
million dollars in cash; the for- 
eign department where the Chi- 
nese count their deposits upon a 
thon pon, and many other features 
of absorbing interest. School 
teachers, college and high school 
students, leaders of industrial 
study clubs and others may ar-. 
range for tours by writing or tel- 
ephoning the bank. 

“The object of this plan,” said 
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Mr. McClure, “is to let the great- 
est possible variety of people 
come into personal contact with 
the bank, its officers and its per- 
sonnel. One of these tours will 
do more than any amount of writ- 
ing to show the people that the 
bank is a human institution and 
that after all there is no cause for 
all this awe and diffidence in en- 
tering its doors. 

“When people are afraid of 
banks it is because they do not 
understand banks. Seeing a great 
institution at work is the very 
best method, of showing what it 
is and what it can do. It is by 
no means personal pride and a 
desire to show off that prompts 
us to conduct these tours, There 
are the soundest of business and 
advertising reasons behind the 
plan. The purpose of all adver- 
tising, as you have said several 
times in Printers’ INK, is to get 
people into the store. We think 
the same thing will work out re- 
sultfully in the bank.” 

Several times a year the Fort 
Dearborn sends to its 1,200 corre- 
spondent banks a large sheet con- 
taining copies of all the news- 
paper advertisements it has run at 
intervals and tells the smaller 
bank how it can adapt this pub- 
licity matter to its individual 
needs. The sheet also has arti- 
cles of a general nature which can 
be run in the local newspapers. 
These are written in such a way 
that they are not direct advertise- 
ments for anybody in particular 
but are strong town-boosting ma- 
terial and therefore will be wel- 
comed by the editors. 

A strong effort is made to show 
the correspondent banks that the 
basic principle of successful bank 
advertising, as the Fort Dearborn 

_ understands it, is the upbuilding 
of the town in which the bank is 
located. Accordingly there are 
being spread all over the country 
the seeds of forceful, well-directed 
town-boosting campaigns which 
will benefit all industries in the 
towns as well as the banks pro- 
moting them. 

The correspondent banks are 
‘not charged for this service. If 
any art work is necessary that 
cannot be got locally the Fort 
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Dearborn bank will undertake to 
fill the local bank’s need in this 
respect at cost. 





Huber Hoge Forms Agency in 
New York 


Huber Hoge, who had been with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, for 
twelve years, and who resigned from 
that agency last June, ae opened 

e uber Hoge, Inc., advertising 
agency at New York on October 1. 

Richard Boren, Mrs. M. McCreedy, 
Harry Sutton and Thomas G. Mills are 
members of the staff of the Hoge 
Agency. Mr. Boren has been engaged 
in copy work for the Seaman agency 
and has been with Eugene McGuckin 
Co, as production manager and with N, 
W. Ayer & Son. Mrs. McCreedy has 
been with the Seaman agency and N, 
W. Ayer & Son. Mr. Sutton, who will 
have charge of the control department 
of the agency, was recently with the 
Essex Engraving Company. Mr. Mills 
will have charge of accounting and con- 
tracts. 

Victor Leonard, of the Household 
Products Company, is affiliated with this 
agency. Mr. Leonard will, however, 
continue in his work for the Household 
Products Company. 


John M. Imrie Buys 
Hamilton “Times” 


John M. Imrie, who for some years 
has been manager of the Canadian 
Press Association and, lately manager 
of the Canadian Daily” Newspapers As- 
sociation, has purchased the amilton, 
Ont. Times, daily, SemiWeekly Times, 
Times job-printing plant and the busi- 
ness of the Canada Ready Print Co. The 
Times was established in 1837 as a 
weekly newspaper and has been pub- 
lished as a daily continuously since 1853. 
The Ontario Newspapers Co. has been 
incorporated with Mr. Imrie as presi- 
dent and managing director. 








Franklin Company, New 
Agency in New York 
The Franklin Company, an advertis- 
ing agency, has been established at 
New York by Maxwell Bruckenstein, 
recently with the New York City Car 
Advertising Company, and B. S. Mil- 
ler, formerly with the New York 
American. 


E, W. Hatch Joins Rankin 


Agency 
E. W. Hatch, formerly with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company at Chicago, 
has joined the copy department of the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company. 








H. H. Heth, soqentty with the A. W. 
Shaw Company, joined te cop 
staff of the ~~ arner Co., ad 
vertising agency of Chicago. 
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Firry percent of all advertising mat- 
ter is intended to appeal to women. 
Does it appeal to them 100%? A 


ie booklet may be written as interestingly 
vq as you please—but it fails of 100% 
on, effectiveness if it is cold and unfemi- 
* nine in appearance. 

he But clothe its text with the luxury and 
Pe daintiness of a luxurious, dainty Strathmore 
tf Paper and you add all the power of suggestion 
en to all the logic of words. 


i- We have prepared an interesting series 
on Expressive Advertising demonstrating the 
power of suggestion and sense appeal inherent 
in Paper, Type, Illustration and Color. We 
will gladly send you the series upon request. 


Strathmore Paper Company, 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A, 


“You have a printer who knows” 
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Fifty Wealthy Kentucky Counties 
Use Lexington as a Buying Centre 


IVE Blue Grass county seats, all within a radius of 20 
miles, are practically suburbs of Lexington, with hourly 
interurban service and daily truck deliveries. 
Tobacco, grain, blooded live stock, timber, coal and oil— 
basic products in the nation’s prosperity—Eastern Ken- 
tucky is famous the country over for any one of these. Their 
combination makes the Lexington district one of the richest 
diversified product sections in the world. 
The only morning newspaper in Lexington is the medium 
which covers every section of Eastern Kertucky. You can 
come pretty close to controlling this rich market by adver- 
tising in 


The Lexington 


HERALD 


For further information address the HERALD’S Service 
Department, Lexington, Ky., or 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
Foreign Representatives 


Chicago New York St. Louis Detroit Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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Lower Price Levels Will Better 
Credits 


As Prices Begin to Regain Their Old Relation to Gold Standard Inflation 
of Credit Will Begin to Disappear 


By George E. Roberts 


Vice-President, Natiorial City Bank, New York 


II 

HE inflated state of bank 

credit and the inflated state of 
wages and prices of to-day are the 
result of supplying credit without 
stint at a time when there were 
practically unlimited demands upon 
the industries. The new powers of 
the Federal Reserve System pro- 
vided the facilities for expansion, 
and they were freely used. It is 
easy to settle wage controversies so 
long as increased costs can be 
added to the price of the product, 
and this has been the policy. 

Evidently this movement could 
not go on indefinitely. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has given 
warning that in the interest of 
security and stability to industry 
the expansion of credit must be 
checked. The gold holdings of 
the Reserve Banks are no longer 
increasing, but declining. The 
warning is not threatening; no 
drastic policy of contraction is 
proposed; but the country is told 
that it should pay up the bank 
loans which are secured by Gov- 
ernment paper, and do business 
within the facilities supplied by 
the present volume of credit. 

It is well to understand what 
this means. It means that if the 
country is to handle the same vol- 
ume of commodities now as in 
1919 it must be done at no higher 
level of prices. If prices are to 
be pushed up by higher wages, 
higher prices for coal, higher rail- 
way charges, and so forth, there 
will have to be curtailment some- 
where of the amount of business 
done, so that the total volume will 
be within the credit facilities of 
the banking system. If the vol- 
ume of exchanges increases, it 
must be handled with a corre- 
spondingly smaller proportion of 
credit, or at, a lower level of 


prices. The policy will be to make 
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credit cost more, to exercise a 
more stringent supervision over 
the uses to which it is put, and 
to hold a close rein over business 
expansion everywhere. 

On the other hand, there is dan- 
ger that restriction, unless wisely 
directed, will tend to curtail pro- 
duction, which would be very un- 
desirable. The chief influence for 
accomplishing deflation must be 
increased production. As the price 
level comes down the credit set 
free should be permanently re- 
tired, at least to the extent of 


clearing the .Federal Reserve 

Banks. 

CREDIT CONTRACTION MUST BE 
GRADUAL 


The same situation which we 
find here is also to be found, in 
many cases, in a more intense de- 
gree, in the other principal coun- 
tries of the world. The stoppage 
of normal gold shipments in in- 
ternational commerce, the borrow- 
ings by governments on an unpre- 
cedented scale, the great rise in 
the cost of all kinds of materials, 
above all, the tremendous exhaus- 
tion of economic resources caused 
by the waste of war itself, and 
the unproductiveness of millions 
of men during several years, ne- 
cessitated the granting of credits 
for governmental use, and for 
private business, on a scale which 
had never before been known. 

As a result, there is a world- 
wide inflation of credit; prices 
have lost their old relation to the 
gold standard, and the whole 
world is facing the necessity of 
bringing about deflation as soon 
as conditions will permit. There 
is no doubt about the importance 
of deflation, but an abrupt con- 
traction of credit, pte abe aS in 
the ordinary requirements of busi- 
ness, would be harmful rather 
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than beneficial. It is important 
that inflation, in so far as it 
springs from excessive specula- 
tion in markets or commodities, be 
restricted. However, it is not 
feasible to reduce rapidly. the 
amount of credit which industrial 
and mercantile concerns are in the 
habit of using at a time when raw 
materials, wages, and the costs of 
all industrial and commercial 
operations are excessive. 

The problem can only be solved 
by the application of good judg- 
ment to the requirements of in- 
dividual cases. In the present 
situation of credit, generalization 
is difficult and unwise. Wages 
cannot be increased, the public 
cannot go on consuming more 
than ever, the banks cannot con- 
tinually expand their loans, new 
capital cannot be found for the 
creation of fresh enterprises, in 
the face of diminished output. 
The policy of deflation, if not 
made too drastic, undoubtedly is 
the sound policy. The country 
should face about, and set itself 
to the task of reducing the enor- 
mous volume of indebtedness 
which chokes up the banking sys- 
tem. In other words, it should 
set itself to the task of really 
paying that portion of the war ex- 
penses which is still carried by the 
banks, Taxation should be made 
broad enough and general enough 
to divert some of the extravagant 
personal expenditures. 

There is less occasion for con- 
cern over declining reserve per- 
centages which result from ex- 
ports of gold than in the case of 
declining percentages which re- 
sult from increasing loans. The 
latter would show that inflation 
was still going on; the former 
is a process of debt-paying, and 
in view of our creditor position 
toward Europe and the size of 
our gold reserve, the losses are 
not in themselves alarming. 


EXPORTS OF GOLD BENEFICIAL 


There would be no danger in 
having gold reserves very much 
below the requirements of the 
Federal Reserve Act, if the low 
percentage were due to exports 
of gold and not to increasing 
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liabilities. The latter is the thing 
to be feared. As has been said 
many times, a banking reserye 
should be regarded as a provision 
for use in emergencies. The 
strength of a 40 per cent reserve 
is in the amount stored up for 
an emergency. 

The most important use for gold 


-is in the foreign trade. The most 


effective means of keeping a 
country on a gold basis is by sup- 
plying gold for the foreign pay- 
ments. Paper currency will an- 
swer the purpose at home, but 
foreign payments require either 
gold or foreign credits. It has 
been demonstrated over and over 
again that a comparatively small 
amount of gold will maintain a 
very large volume of credit so 
long as foreign drafts are sup- 
plied as needed. The gold ex- 
change standard of India was a 
success for more than fifteen 
years, until all exchanges were 
deranged by the war. It need not 
be doubted that one-half of the 
gold held by the Federal Reserve 
Banks could be exported without 
disturbing the relations of our 
paper currency to gold. 

While it is imperative that the 
country shall not go on increasing 
the volume of bank loans, it is 
also impracticable suddenly and 
rapidly to reduce them. There 
are two methods by which they 
may be reduced: first, by holding 
new and unnecessary enterprises 
in check and using accumulations 
of capital to pay off existing in- 
debtedness and clean up the situa- 
tion; second, as the result of the 
fall of prices which will naturally 
follow the increase of production 
as the world returns to more nor- 
mal industrial conditions. The sit- 
uation should not be pressed be- 
yond the accomplishment of these 
purposes because it cannot be 
without interfering with industry 
and production. Industrial dis- 
turbances, railway congestion, un- 
certainty about deliveries, high 
prices abroad, and similar causes 
compel the use of abnormal 
amounts of credit, and this fact 
cannot be disregarded. The situa- 
tion should be dealt with firmly 
but considerably, 
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The Religious Press 








Is Indispensable 


and therefore permanent, even as religion 
is indispensable and permanent in human- 


kind, 


Recognition of the place in human affairs 
held by the Religious Press is spreading. 
The Religious Press is at this moment un- 
der consideration for no fewer than 
twelve worth-while food product accounts. 
If food products, why not wearing apparel, 


talking machines, municipal bonds? 


The Religious Press 





47 East 25th Street, New York City 








is better equipped than ever in its century- 
old history, with its six million market, to 
serve any worth-while product with its ad- 
vertising influence. 


For information address the Secretary, 


The Religious Press Department 


A. A. C. of W. 
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An actual scarcity of necessary 
goods exists the world over to- 
day, which means that the average 
consumption per individual must 
be less. It follows that the person 
who insists at this time upon hav- 
ing supply. It is something more 
in normal times is insisting upon 
more than his share of the exist- 
ing supply. It is something more 
than a question between employers 
and employed; it is a question of 
fair distribution of the consum- 
able goods. The whole argument 
that wages must be advanced to 
cover the rising costs of living, 
although plausible, is fallacious, 
because it assumes that each in- 
dividual is entitled to have as 
much as though there was a full 
supply. The effect of raising 
wages under such conditions is to 
increase the demands upon the 
limited supply of goods and raise 
prices. There are two remedies 
for the situation, and only two, 
viz.: (1) personal economy; let 
every person reduce his purchases 
as much as possible; (2) increased 
production; let every person do 
his part in his own way to relieve 
the existing shortage and get the 
world back into easy conditions 
again. 

PRICE ADJUSTMENT AT LOWER LEVEL 


The prevailing opinion. about 
prices is that an effective stop has 
been put to the upward move- 
ment, and there is a unanimous 
sentiment of relief over the fact. 
The endless round of rising wages 
and prices could not go on in- 
definitely. The sooner the rise 
was stopped the sooner , might 
stable conditions be reached. The 
present state of suspension and 
uncertainty in the textiles and 
shoes will last until these trades 
get their bearings and determine 
their relation to the general situa- 
tion. The curtailment of produc- 
tion is unfortunate, for the full 
product of these industries prob- 
ably will be wanted. The cancel- 
lations, presumably, signify an ef- 
fort to get the same goods at a 
lower price rather than that the 
oods will not be wanted at all. 
n other words, the cancellations 
are incidental to an expected re- 
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Space Buyers 


and 


Advertising Btanngers 


everywhere proclaim it indis 
these features—C M. 
PLETENESS — AC cy — 
DEPENDABILITY — ACCESSI- 





Are you buying space blind- 
folded, hit-or-miss fashion, with 
only shotgun accuracy? Or are 
you forever searching files (over 
90% obsolete) for information 
which is NOT there? ° 


IT’S WASTE—DON’T DO IT! 


We have eliminated this waste, You 
can NOW prepare schedules, make 
comparisons, constructive analysis, 
quickly and accurately with our ser- 
vice. Contains over one million an- 
swers to rate and circulation ques- 
tions. No matter what you want to 
know—it’s there—and it’s right. 


Revised and issued every month. 
Contains detailed rates, mechanical 
requirements and minute circulation 
analysis on— 
—DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
—GENERAL MAGAZINES 
—WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
—AGRICULTURAL PAPERS 
—TRADE, CLASS & TECH- 
NICAL PERIODICALS 





Any information in ten seconds. 
No confusing reference marks or 
abbreviated information. Easy to 


iestciadwedentase 
ASK ABOUT OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Scanpard RatesData SERVICE 


154 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich, 


guy Acree aoe 
t 
References—Pubtisher or Publishers’ 
Representative 
Insist on the “Standard’’ 
It Is 

The National Authority 
Oldest—most reliable 
monthly rate service 
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J. M. Kelly 


is now a member of 
this organization. 


He comes to us 
from San Francisco 
where his gorgeous 
color work made 
him one of the lead- 
ing artists of the 
coast. That his serv- 
ices are now avail- 
able for a represen- 
tative Eastern 
clientele such as 
ours, speaks volumes 
for the furtherance 
of advertising art. 


In common with 
all our staff, Mr. 
Kelly’s work is done 
with a full knowl- 
edge of reproduc- 
tion possibilities and 
limitations. 


@ 


Louis C. Pedlar, inc. 


Counsellors in Art 


246 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y. City 
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adjustment of prices upon a lower 
level, 

As yet the chief characteristic 
of the disturbed markets is a 
paralysis of activity rather than 
a general fall of prices, although 
prices undoubtedly have been 
broken. Possibly the great dis- 
tribution of clothing which took 
places last year, and which was 
incidental to the demobilization of 
the military forces, has put the 
country in position to do with 
smaller purchases of clothing this 
year. At any rate, there are 
strong indications that consumers 
will. buy less of clothing and 
shoes at the high prices that haye 
been prevailing than at lower 
prices, and that these trades will 
not have full employment unless 
costs are reduced. They may rest 
awhile and ponder over this fact. 

Manufacturers find it necessary 
to carry larger stocks to be sure 
of having enough to keep their 
establishments running in all de- 
partments. Large stocks at the 
present level of prices are un- 
doubtedly an element of danger. 

Notwithstanding the stringency 
of credit and the heavy price de- 
clines that have occurred in some 
lines, the situation, has been very 
free from insolvencies. A few im- 
portant houses have been obliged 
to ask for extensions and in sev- 
eral instances committees have 
been appointed, but in all of these 
instances creditors have been sat- 
isfied that the parties were solvent 
and would be able to continue 
business. In some lines where 
there has been a very rapid ex- 
pansion of production, as in silk 
manufacture, a good many small, 
new concerns that started with 
little capital have been obliged 
to cease operations, but their 
liabilities have not been large 
enough to occasion any disturb- 
ance. The general opinion among 
well-informed people is that the 
business structure of the country 
is far stronger than at any time 
of crisis in the past, and that a 
disturbing number of insolvencies 
is not likely to occur. 

The great need of the time, in 
the midst of all the agitation, is 
a larger sense of responsibility to 
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will be given in the ballroom of the Hotel La 
be the occasion for the formal On ers of the national movement for the per- 
e. 


AB:C 


(AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS) 


will be held at the 


Hotel La Salle 
"Chi 
October I 7 5 


NINETEEN -TWENTY 


Departmental meetings will open at 2 P. M, Thursday afternoon, on, Seteee 14th. The 






business session begins promptly at 10 o’clock Friday morning, Oc 15th. Election 
of officers Friday coterneon 7 2 o'clock, 
A Reception and Banquet under the auspices of the A, B. C. and the Ry A. A, A. 


Salle Friday night at 7 P. M., and will 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Itd be a lot more vivid and thrilling and 
everything if Oklahoma were even 2.75 per 
cent. what some Eastern folks seem to imagine 
it. Only it isn’t; and it wasn’t, wuss luck. It’s 
the tenth State in farm-crop yields, This year 
near six hundred million dollars! So it shouldn’t 
deeply surprise anyone to learn that 


Many Oklahomans 
live in houses!! 


About 45,000 of them live in Muskogee, in fact. 
Over 2,000 railwaymen’s families among them. 
Spenders? You know it! But shrewd spenders. 
That’s why it won’t pay you to use The Phoenix 
unless you’ve got something to advertise to them 
that you’d buy yourself. But if you have——! 





Tell’em with 
the Phoenix 


It had 13,741 aver- 
age net paid in Au- 


t, mo and 
unday, and it has the. good-will of th 
bers whom you need to cover an 8 


radius that is just solid money! 
Members Oklahoma Daily League 
Special 





‘ol’ Miz Romance!) 





Representatives: JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
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the whole social body on the part 
of every class and group. There 
is need of clearer appreciation of 
the fact that each individual and 
group is bound to seek its own 
welfare by means which also pro- 
mote the welfare of all, and not 
by means which are harmful to 
the social body. This is not the 
time to emphasize group interests. 
There is too much class con- 
sciousness and exaggeration of 
class grievances. Nobody makes 
much headway by dwelling on his 
grievances, particularly if they are 
imaginary, which is usually the 
case. 

It is perfectly certain that if 
every group and individual in the 
industrial organization would de- 
termine for the next year to give 
its best efforts to the single- 
minded purpose of increasing pro- 
duction so far as lies in its power, 
a wonderful improvement in gen- 
eral conditions would ensue and 
every group and individual would 
share in the benefits. 


Proposed French Trade-Mark 
Law Would Hamper Our 
Trade 


Consul General A. M. Thackara, at 
Paris, has cabled the State Department 
that a bill has been presented to the 
French Parliament which, if it becomes 
a law, will seriously affect American 
trade with France in agricultural ma- 
chinery. It is proposed that all articles 
of foreign manufacture imported from 
the United States must bear the trade- 
mark of makers, followed by the words 
in French, “‘Importe des Etats Unis,” 
of the same size as the trade-mark 
itself. 

Known American manufacturers who 
produce machines in series for distri- 
bution all over the world will not un- 
dertake, it is said, to place inscriptions 
on their products which would then only 
be suitable for the French market. The 
words “Made in U. A.” have here- 
tofere been sufficient to meet the re- 
uirements of every other country and 
these words are generally cast into the 
material of the machines. 

It is also proposed that no article of 
foreign origin -shall be allowed to be 
imported into France if similar articles 
are manufactured in that country bear- 
ing the same trade-mark. This pro- 
vision will greatly handicap American 
manufacturers who import parts from 
the United States and complete the ma- 
chines in factories which have been es- 
tablished in France. French farmers 
would find it difficult also to obtain 
the necessary repair parts to keep their 
~~ machines in good working 
order. 
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Circulation Plus 
Influence Tells 


most valuable 
advertising medium 
is the newspaper that 
dominates in circula- 
tion and which has the 
greatest influence in the 
community. A recent 
political article on the 
Michigan situation in 
the Chicago Evening 
Post referred to the 
Detroit News as “‘the 
strongest paper—inde- 
pendent, aggressive and 
with a record for ac- 
complishing things—it 
is to be reckoned with.” 
Anewspaper accomp- 
lishes only in proportion 
to the degree of public 
confidence it holds. 


"The Detroit News 
has more circulation in 
Detroit andmorepublic 
confidence thanall other 
Detroit papers com- 


bined. The News leads 
the world in advertising 
volume. 





































































































The largest selling 
quality pencil in 
the world 


MOOTH, firm, non- 
crumbling leads make 
VENUS perfect for every 
purpose. 
17 degrees of softness and 
hardness, 6B to 9H 


B’s indicating Softness 
H’s indicating Hardness 


6B or SB for copywriting or 


art wo 
3B or 2B for stenographic 
work 
HB or F for generai writing 
H or 2H for ledger work 


Plain Ends, per doz. $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. 


Also 3 Copying for 
re ‘adele 


uses 


American 
Lead Pencil 
Co. 


205 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
and London, Eng. 
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Setting a New Fashion in 
Advertising 


There is a new fashion in advertis- 
ing: Telling your losses. Steinhardt & 
Kelly, New York fruit distributors, 
who constantly say, “The world our 
orchard, and our market the world,” 
have set the fashion. Under the cap. 
tion, “Taking Our Medicine and Estab- 
lishing a New Record,” in full-page 
newspaper display they say: 

“A loss of $4,685.29 on one solitary 
car of cherries probably breaks all rec- 
ords and is probably the highest loss 
ever suffered on any one car of fruit 
we received on the New York mar- 
et. 

“Any concern will jump at a profit. 
It takes a house of character, courage 
and financial solidity not to duck a loss. 

“Our unique record of never’ having 
refused a car and under no circum- 
stances ever turning down a draft is 
simply borne out by the above episode. 
This house has an absolutely clear rec- 
ord in the matter of rejections, ex- 
cuses and claims for allowances. 

“What is worthy of note in this par- 
ticular transaction is the fact that the 
only losers were Steinhardt & Kelly. The 
growers. and shippers received | their 
prices; the railroad, express company 
and the auction company received their 
charges. 

“The loss, serious as it was, goes 
down as just one item in this firm’s 
enormous business, which is constantl 
getting larger, mainly due to their will 
ingness to play the game.” 





Packard Earningse More Than 
Ten Million 


The net earnings of the Packard 
Motor Car Company and its subsid- 
iaries for the fiscal year that closed 
August 31 were $10,044,952.03, before 
making provision for federal taxes. 
The sales of Packard products for the 
year, about equally Sivided between 
cars and trucks, were $62,597,240.13. 

A new light-weight car, the Packard 
“Single Six,” is now being produced. 





Miss Gouchnour Joins 
Humphreys & Matthews 


Miss Irma T. Gouchnour has joined 
the staff of the Humphreys & Mat- 
thews advertising agency, Stockton, 
Cal. Before joining this agency Miss 
Gouchnour had been with The Em- 
orium, San Francisco, and with the 
ompeian Manufacturing Company. 





R. W. Canfield with Boggs 
Agency 

R. W. Canfield, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of the Pepsodent 
Company, Chicago, has joined the ser- 
vice department of the Walter H. Boggs 
Company, advertising agency in the 
same city. 
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Printed by Sinnickson Chew & 
Sons Co., Camden, N. J. 


Bound by Murphy-Parker Co., 
Philadelphi 








“The Mechanics Bank— 1834- 
1919,” published by the Me- 
— ~~ we - Tren- 
ton, in INTER- 
ORKEN Th This booklet isa val- 
uable addition to the libraries 
of men es not only in 
the bank of today, but in the 
financial history o New Jersey. 
It was befitting that a booklet 
of such historical merit should 
be bound in the best-of cover \ 


cloths—INTERLAKEN. >) 
























N inferior cover on your booklet or 
catalog creates an that you 
must LIVE DOWN, w: a cover of 
: INTERLAKEN Book Cloth sets qual- 
PA to LIVE UP TO. 


Write to-day for our cloth- d booklet, ‘Getting 
Your Booklet Across.” It the economy . 
and selling value of fe PC covers. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. |. 
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**When the lie is not a good one in the 
bunker, keep your eye on the sand an inch 
or two behind the ball and hit the sand.”’ 


Golfers’ Magazine 


The new U.S. Golf Balls are remarkably 
tough. They stand up under the hard- 
est sort of play—top them with iron.or 
brassie—and their covers will remain 
uncracked. And the paint lasts. Just 
a little brushing at the sand-box brings it 
out bright and clean. Try them. Buy 
them from your pro or at your dealer’s. 


U. S. Royal 
$1.00 each 


U. S. Revere 
85c each 


U. S. Floater 
65c each 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway New York City 





Xeep your eye on the ball — be sure it’s a U. S. 
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When Is an Illustration 


Unconventional P 


Some Clever Methods by Which the Reader Is Literally Forced to Stop, 
Look and Listen 


By W. Livingston Larned 


highs thing is very certain con- 
cerning advertising illustra- 
tions of the very near future: they 
must roll up their sleeves and go 
to work. he picture which is 
merely an embellishment is sched- 
uled to become obsolete. 

Advertising went on an orgy 
of abandoned joy. We might as 
well be entirely truth- 
ful about it. Price 
meant nothing; well- 
known names were 
considered an asset. 
The idea and subject 
of the design meant 
nowhere near so 
much as its inherent 
beauty as a painting. 

Where once the ad- 
vertiser was confront- 
ed with a modest idea 
sketch, he came to ex- 
pect oil paintings, in 
full color, framed 
expensively and 
presented to him 
with Salon ceremony. 
Every campaign meant 
an impressive. unveil- 
ing. Mediums and 
technique and names 
of artists were men- 
tioned in subdued 
whispers. 

The advertiser was 
asked to pay as high 
as a thousand dollars 
for a design, and did 
so, figuring that -he 
could not fall below 
the standard set by 
some competitor who 
was making every 
campaign a regular art gallery. 

But advertising must begin to 
sell more gocds. Conditions gen- 
erally suggest this. Never was 
salesmanship in advertising more 
necessary than now. 

Take this matter of illustrating 
the campaign. Just as much study 
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should go into it as into the copy 
or the plan of operation that su- 
persedes both. Novelty and orig- 
inality of subject is one method. 


But there is always the danger of. 


allowing cleverness to take the 
place of salesmanship. 

One advertiser has thus sized up 
the situation rather pertinently in 


and satisfy 
yourself of the 
many advanta- 


geous features 
embodied in 


LUNKEN 


Globe, Angle and Cross. and Horizontal end Angle ms LUNKENHEIMER co. 
. wry 


ae 


&s* . cINCINNATI EO 


A SIMPLE EXPEDIENT TO ATTRACT ATTENTION TO THE 


ILLUSTRATION 


a letter which he wrote to a friend: 

“IT confess I am at a loss how 
to illustrate our next campaign. 
Quality of the actual design—the 

rfection of its rendering, is no 
onger an innovation. Money can 
buy all this. But there is one thing 
that indiscriminate money can’t 
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buy—and that is a good idea. They 
seem to be ag scarce as ever. 

“Personally, I can see one way 
out of it only the variation of 
the old schemes, a stunt composi- 
tion, some little or big difference 
in the manner of presentation that 
will stop the reader, arrest his at- 
tention, 

“We manufacture and market a 
talcum powder. There are some- 
thing like fifty brands. 
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More than likely, a slight depar- 
ture from conventional methods is 
sufficient to inspire reader atten- 
tion. The Lunkenheimer Company 
put out a page in a trade paper for 
valves that was clever enough to 
give it first place for that issue, 
Yet the picture idea resorted to 
would not sound important when 
described in type. A look at the 
advertisement itself, however, re- 





We were losing 
ground. On a drug- 
store counter there 
might be half that 
number on display. It 
was a case of grab- 
bing the passerby with 
color, shape, appeal to 
the senses. And so we 
put our powder out in 
a new box. It had an 
odd shape, color and 
design. And back came 
the trade. We coupled 
prestige with the 
physical appeal. 

“The competition in 
advertising pictures is 
very keen. For- my 
part, I think one solu- 
tion is to tack on a 
few percents extra of 
ideas, either in novelty 
or in composition.” 

Comments such as 
this cause us to look 
around. What is being done in 
this very line? What attempts 
are being made to give a cam- 
paign of pictures a slightly dif- 
ferent turn? What, in fact, con- 
stitutes the very element of unique 
difference mentioned by the ad- 
vertiser we have quoted? 

An exceedingly interesting Arm- 
co advertisement so arranged the 
perspective of the design that a 
large tank stood in the immediate 
foreground. Text was mortised 
into this natural framework. At 
its left the background carried a 
natural rendering of other tanks, 
buildings, trains, etc. The idea of 
ingenious mortises for type, ar- 
ranged from the article advertised, 
or some part of it, is not new. 
It is so infrequently resorted to, 
however, that every new arrange- 
ment deserves. recognition. 


What 
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the Seismograph Tells 
of Your Driving Arm 


CURIOSITY IMPELS A READING OF THE COPY TO SEE WHAT 
THE ILLUSTRATION IS ALL ABOUT 


produced with this article, will 
show the idea instantly. 

The Murphy Varnish Company 
has devised many artistic illustra- 
tions. The concern features Da- 
Cote, a finish for motor cars. It 
is quite the obvious thing to show 
a car owner painting his machine, 
or variations of that self-evident 
theme. 

Then came a very large can of 
Da-Cote and garage doors open- 
ing from it, where the label gave 
definite square outlines, Through 
the door sped a motor car, with a 
driver at the seat. From within 
the can came a halo of brilliant 
light, and the car was glistening. 
The copy was quite as attractive 
as the picture idea: “Your car re- 
born. Like a butterfly from its 
cobweb bed chrysalis—a phoenix 
of a car leaping from the ashes of 
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Publishers’ 
Representatives 
W anted— 


In each of the following cities :—Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Den- 


ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 


land, Ore., and New Orleans. 


Exclusive right will be granted to one 
concern or individual in each of the 
above cities and their adjacent territory. 
WOMAN’S WEEKLY is entering its 
fourth year with a circulation of over a 
quarter million, largely in the cities and 
towns of the Middle West. A twenty- 
page magazine selling for $5.00 a year. 
Member of A. B. C. 

Advertising as yet undeveloped but the 
ground-floor work has been done. 
Representatives. paid on commission 
only. A real opportunity for a live, ag- 
gressive company or individual in each 
of the above cities. 

Send references as to character and sta- 
bility to 


Wins ow G. Smitn, President 


Woman’s Weekly 


431 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ize American Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers.Z 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 


in the Foreign Language Field 





American 
Tobacco Co. 


American 
Express Co. 


American 
Woolen Co. 


Armour & Co. 


Bank of the 
United States 


Columbia 
Grafonola 


Consolidated 
Gas Co. 


Converse 
Rubber Co. 


Corn Products 

Refining Co. 
Durham- 
Duplex 

Razor Co. 


De Laval 
Separator Co. 


Goodrich Tires 
Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries 
ear 
Rubber Co. 


Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


1350 newspapers 


The Market 
Within A Market 


The quest for the extended market 
so desirable now, need not be car- 


tied far afield. 


The advertisers listed have found to 
their profit that right within the 
home market was another abun- 
dantly rewarding cultivation. 


That other market consists of the 
15 million hard-working, industrious 
foreign-born who read the foreign 
language press of this country—15 
million people with average and 
normal desires for life’s necessities, 
comforts and luxuries—15 million 
people not reached through other 
mediums—15 million people who 
buy for other millions besides. 


A word from any advertiser, or his 
advertising agency, will bring a com- 
plete analysis of the possibilities in 
this field as regards any specified 
product—plus, if requested, a de- 
scription of our research, merchan- 
dising and copy service that have 
given this association the clients 
listed. 


41 language groups 


Hood 
Rubber Co. 


International 
Harvester Co. 


Larabee Flour 
Lever Bros. 
(Rinso & 
Twink) 
M:shawaka 
Woolens 
National 
Biscuit Co. 


New York 
Edison Co. 


New York 
Telephone Co. 
Nuxated Iron 
Grange Crush 
Puritan Malt 
Extract 
Standard 
Oil 


Standard 
Oil Co. o: 
Indiana 


Union 
Trust Co. 


United States 
Rubber Co. 


15,000,000 readers 





30 E. 23rd Street 


NATHAN H. SEIDMAN 


President and General Manager 


Peoples Gas Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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neglect—your car, shabby yester- 
day, but all brilliance and glory 
to-day.” 

This is what we would term an 
almost irresistible type of picture 
display, original, unique and giving 
the advertiser a great deal more 
than an even break with competi- 
tive accounts, using more conven- 
tional illustrations. 

The Cincinnati Ball Crank Com- 
pany would seem to have a diffi- 
cult-to-illustrate problem. There 
was no more striking advertise- 
ment in the magazines, however, 
than the recent copy of this con- 
cern. The caption read: “What 
the Seismograph Tells of Your 
Driving Arm.” At the top, 
against a dark background, there 
eurved and flashed, like lightning, 
a zaggy trail. It ‘visualized arm 
strain of the man at the wheel. 
Two small picture panels indented 
this, one showing the even, steady, 
straight-as-can-be tracks of a mo- 
tor car equipped with the Ball- 
Crank stabilizer, the other tracing 
out the uneven trail of another 
machine. 

The appearance of the illustra- 
tion and its vivid story gave this 
small advertisement a reader in- 
terest that might easily have been 
sacrificed had not artist and idea 
man collaborated so well. 

One of ‘the Johns-Manville 
pages, advertising brake lining, 
presented a row of cars to the 
right of the space running off 
into the distance. Each driver was 
holding out a signaling hand. 
That hand in the foreground, com- 
ing, as it did, against pure white 
space, had a most remarkable ef- 
fect upon the eye. 

It made you look, held your at- 
tention, prohibited a superficial 
glance. Yet it was just one small 
item in a very large drawing. Here 
was a case where composition as 
well as idea gave the advertise- 
ment its power. 

Campaigns which educate are 
growing in popularity, and vari- 
ations of the structural scheme 
pote for this very feature of 
novelty. 

Give the picture layout a new 
slant, a new form, a point of dif- 
ference, if you would be sure it 
will command your attention. 
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“The National — 
of Medicine” 
used by National Advertisers 


WANTED 


Cream of Wheat and similar food 
advertising which lends itself to 
the doctor's endorsement. « 
Write for Rates 
The American Journal of - 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. DeWitt Clough, Advertising Manager 
4753 Ravensweed Ave., Chicago 


W.R. Saunders, Eastern Representative 
17 W. 42nd St., Hew York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 6758 
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{ Ninety per cent of the 50,000 cir- 
culation of the OAKLAND TRIB- 
UNE is in the East Bay cities 
(Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and 
Suburbs). 

{ This circulation constitutes a 
highly intensive agency that can be 
most advantageously employed in 
promoting consumer demand. 

{A localized circulation. like this 
is not found in any other metro- 
politan area on the Pacific Coast. 
{ Oakland (1920 Census), 216,361; 
44% increase. East Bay Cities, 
(1920 Census), 350,000. 
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A FAST CLIP! 


HE Graffco Clip” for holding 

papers together is a fast clip— 

it never lets go till you want it 

to, yet in a jiffy you can remove it 
w 


and use it elsewhere again and again. 


Graffcg Clips 


hold from 2 to 60 papers snug and 
safe. No tearing, no hole-punching, 
no slipping. ndable, good-look- 
ing, low-priced. e’ll send you sam- 
ples of 3 handy sizes if you'll drop 
us a request today. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
Mfrs. Time-Saving Office Devices 
Beacon 


18 st. 
Boston 48, Mass. 
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To Spread Knowledge of: 
Electricity 


many of them have never known. 


brings the family candle into tempo 
use. Ma 


out. 
circuits it. 
rate. 


avera 
electrical service. 


The Western Electric 


of Kilo Watt copy. 
have this copy, or other 
occupy a small portion o 
turer’s regular space, to link +t 


Local use of Kilo 
supervised from N. E. 
ters in New York. Electric lighti 
companies, dealers and contractors wi 
use it in their 


vidual copy. 
a chapter a month. 


sand of the pamphlet sets are now 
nitely spoken for. ¢ 


T. P. A. Announces First Fall 
Meeting 





Publicity Association, New 
the season will be held on October 14, 
at the Machinery Club. 
will be b 
dent of 


speak on 


pany, Cleveland, who. will 
alue of 


“The Banking and Gvod-Will 
Advertising.” 





Will Represent Bridgeton, 
N. J., “News” 


ayne, Burns & Smith, Inc.,: in 
East, i 
Boston, and the G. 
pany in the West, wit 
cago, Detroit and St. Louis: 


with offices in New. York 


son Agency 


is now handling the account of 
Tatler Publishing Company, of 
York, publisher of the Tatler magazine. 
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Electrical supply advertisers, national 
and’ local, are setting out to teach con. 
sumers of electric current some things 


A storm tears down the wires and 


ie leaves the flat-iron con.’ 
nected during lunch hour and burns it 
Father does an amateur tinkering 
job on the kitchen wiring and short. 
The company boosts its rate 
for current above the ten-year standard 
It is only in connection with the 
unusual and unpleasant event that the 
person gives a thought to his 


“Kilo Watt” is the grotesque little 
character that will teil the story. P. 
L. Thompson, advertising manager of 
mpany, is 
chairman of a committee of the Na. 
tional Electric Light Association, which 
will direct the national advertisers’ use 
The plan is to 

-will copy, 
the manufac- 


all the firms and show their desire to 
join forces in Rng Cony electricity.” 

att copy will be 
a headguar- 


id newspaper space, 
either alone or earend in their indi- 









They will also distribute 
folders with Kilo Watt’s story as im 
closures in their monthly statements— 
Six hundred thow- 


The first meeting of the Technical 
i York, for 


The addresses 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
e Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York, and Charles F. Lang, presi- 
dent of the Lakewood Engineering Com- 


The Bridgeton, N. J., News has ap 
qoveet as its foreign representatives, 


Payne Com- 
offices in Chi- 


Publishing Account for Gunni- 


Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New York, 
New 
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Honest Merchandise 
Truthfully Advertised 


The man-power of this company is un- 
usually high. Our services and skillful 
co-operation are greatly appreciated by 
advertisers who wish to reach their ob- 
jective without a reckless waste of 
money. 


The testimony of those we serve has 
brought us some very desitable new 
business without our solicitation. 


ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
915 Olive St. 
SAINT LOUIS 
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The Standard Paper or Business Stationery 


Bhi nSuiit'e 


Pond 


To it pays to use Old Hampshire 
Bond is the testimony of thousands 
of prudent business men, Prove this 
yy | for yourself—ask your printer, or write 


us for our Book of Specimens. 





















Hampshire Paper Company, South Hadley Falls, Ma™ 
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Announce their removal 
from Aeolian Hall to the 
Transit Building Annex 
where they now occupy 


the entire ninth floor. 


The former telephone 
number, Murray Hill 8923. 
has been retained. The 


new mail address is 


10 EAST 43xp STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


; 


43rd Se. 


TRANSIT 

BUILDING 
~ 

* 


42nd St. 


SthAVENUE 
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Hiring Salesmen 





(Continued from page 8) 
school — college — correspondence 
or special study courses? 

“I think that speaks for itself.” 

What percentage of your in- 
come have you saved since you 
began to work? 

“That’s important to us. We 
want to feel that every salesman 
is a potential branch manager. We 
want to know how well he man- 
ages his own affairs. It is none 
of our business how much actual 
money he has, but we feel en- 
titled to ask what percent of his 
salary he has been in the habit 
of saving. Following this up, to 
get a still better idea of his ad- 
ministrative ability, we ask: 

Check the form of investments 
you now have—real estate, real 
estate mortgage, savings bank, life 
insurance, bonds, preferred stock, 
common stock? 

What are your favorite forms 


of recreation? What are your 
three favorite books? we 
“It is sometimes surprising 


what an insight these give you te 
a man.’ 

What periodicals do you read? 

“We like men who keep up with 
the activities in their field through 
the reading of ,appropriate busi- 
ness magazines.’ 

What are the three best sales 
you ever made? 

“This sometimes uncovers in- 
genuity in the applicant which 
might otherwise have been over- 
looked.” 

Why would you like to be em- 
ployed by us? 

“That is the key question of 
them all.” 

The greatest problem of cm- 
ployers comes out of the simple 
fact that such a small propor- 
tion of applicants approach the 
employer with the conviction that 
they want to be with him rather 
than any other company they 
know of. 

While waiting one day for a 
friend, a man came out of his of- 
fice, “I have just hired that fel- 
low,” said my friend, when I en- 
tered his room. “I know very lit- 
tle about him except that I never 
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WORLD 
SALESMAN 


A Monthly Journal 
of 
International Trade 


HE FAR EAST offers the 

greatest opportunity for 

expansion of American 
foreign trade this country has 
ever seen. The combination 
of our business-man cireula- 
tion, and prestige throughout 
the Orient; our Japanese and 
Chinese sections; and our 
unique Service Staff affords 
efficient aid to Far Eastern 
Sales Departments. 


Sample Copy, /0c. 


182 West 4th St. 
New York 


























“cA New Book 
Just Out” 


“Making Advertisements 
—and Making Them Pay” 


By ROY S. DURSTINE 


OU need some measure 

by which to judge 
things and this new book 
by Roy S. Durstine makes 
an excellent measuring rod 
for the public appeal of 
your advertisements. It is 
a business text-book which 
all advertising mencan read 
with profit and pleasure. 


Not technical — Just sensibie 
Price $3.00 Postpaid 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 


















DO YOU NEED 
A MAN OF THIS TYPE? 


OUNG man, now managing a 

chain of retail stores, super- 
vising every detail from sales 
planning to copy writing, seeks 
a connection offering a_ real 
future. 
He has been assistant advertis- 
ing manager of a large trade 
magazine; has successfully sold 
goods on the road and helped to 
accelerate production in the fac- 
tory. He is conversant with 
sales promotion and the dealer’s 
point of view. 
25 years old; in appearance, per- 
sonality and manner exception- 
ally fitted to make friends, win 
confidence and assume responsi- 
bilities. 
ANY organization that depends 

for its success on the en- 
thusiasm, vision and intelligent 
effort of its men will find him 
an asset. 
It is not immediate returns that 
he wants. It’s possibilities that 
interest him. 
Address M. E., Box 121, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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That Institution of 


American Business 


—the OLSON HOLIDAY 
GREETING CARD, invites 
the enterprise of leading 
(commission) salesmen hav- 
ing clientele among business 
and industrial concerns. 
Big unsupplied market, cre- 
ated by new standard of en- 
graved individualized card, 
awaits intensive personal 
selling. National advertis- 
ing doing bulk of market de- 
veloping. Customers’ trade- 
marks, emblems and mono- 
grams steel-etched on cards, 
the quality and designing of 
which are already classic. 
Mounted samples available 
for those who propose quick 
action in present season, and 
early preparation for next. 
Write or wire for proposi- 
tion. Eugene A. Olson Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 
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met anyone who wanted so hard 
to be with us. He was so choked 
up with desire that he could hard- 
ly form an intelligent sentence 
in talking with me.” 

When such a man comes in, law 
and order. are openly violated on 
Mount Olympus. Bacchus brings 
out the salad dressing cans and 
vinegar cruets and empties them 
of their camouflaged 42 per cent 
five-star nectar of the vintage of 
3268 B. C., while the gods drink 
deep to the applicant who gets 
what he wants because he knows 
why he wants it! 





Beware of Speculation in 
Merchandise 


When a man enters a gambling room 
to play at roulette or poker he is gen- 
erally aware of the nature and conse- 
quence of his acts, and is more or less 
prepared to assume them. While failure 
in such undertakings is often followed 
by more or less vain regrets, and suc- 
cess in such circumstances is rarely dur- 
able, nevertheless the average man who 
follows such games is familiar with the 
objects and methods of gambling par- 
lors. He does not expect to witness 
theatricais or to purchase food or cloth- 
ing at such places. 

ith speculation in merchandise and 
commodities it is different. Merchants 
have had their optimistic over-purchases 
vindicated so long and so often that 
many of them have come to regard the 
rising tide of prices as a regular and 
natural occurrence, and they have as a 
consequence been lulled imto a false sense 
of security, accepting as true a pers 
tive that is grossly faulty. Like that of 
the desert traveler, their mirage beckons 
to them false Promises of the objects 
of their hearts’ desires. Hopes father 
their beliefs and color and warp their 
judgment. But wherever vindication of 
over-purchase has occurred in the past, 
some form of disintegration of business 
morale has taken place. Money thus 
easily obtained produces a lethal effect; 
it destroys enterprise and industry; it 
roduces corrosion in the arteries of 
egitimate trade, and turns the sounds 
of humming industry to the noise of 
wearing wheels and gears. What seemed 
like palms of reward become but wreaths 
that deck tombs of blasted hope and 
ambition.—Thomas C. Jefferies, in Drug 
Topics. 





New Representatives of ‘“Pro- 
fessional Engineer” 


The American Assocation of Engi 
pe has appointed E. Willoughby, 1, 
Western a vertising representative of 
“Professional Engineer,” its _ official 
monthly publication. T. S. Van Namen, 
y with the McGraw-Hill Co. 
Inc., has been made Eastern advertis- 
ing representative. 
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Reader Confidence 


—one of the most valuable assets to 
any advertising medium is- particu- 
larly enjoyed by 


The South Bend Tribune 


The Leader in its field, this Home 
Newspaper is accepted with the 
utmost confidence by its readers. 


Foreign Representative: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
200 Fifth Ave. Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Philadelphia Office: 
Colonial Trust Bidg. 


ONLY MEMBER A. B. C. in South Bend, Ind. 


























OOSEVELT became a 

3 vital part of the life of 

NG ah a Me world because he lived his 
My" own life sincerely and to the last 

ounce of its possibilities. 

Like him, any man in any pursuit 

can afford to forget handicaps if 


In Filletipiie sands he give himself wholeheartedly 


small building through a 


doors | have passed big pe le. to achieving. 
nt A SSE each is 
Seetaaite GATCHEL & MANNING.INC. 


C.A.STINSON. PRESIDENT 


Photo éngravers 
Opposite Indepenclence Hall : PHILADELPHIA 
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Get Distribution In 
The New London, Conn., Field 
Through The Day 









New London, Connecticut, has a unique location. It is 

midway between Boston and New York on the Shore Line 

Division trunk line of The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. RB. It 

is the terminal of the Grand Trunk and Central Vermont 

R. R. It is the logical shopping center for 60,000 pros- 

ae people. The next nearest larger city is fifty miles 
tant. 


New London, Connecticut, is a city of newspaper read- 
ers. More than 88% of its inhabitants read 


The & Day 


—and 93% of this number have it delivered to their 
homes, It and its environs practically confine their local 
newspaper reading to one medium—The Day. 


10,622 A. B. C. 
3c per copy 


New London, Connecticut, is the buying center of many 
United States Army, Navy and Coast Guard personnel, 
not shown on the census tabulation. It is as live as most 
50,000 cities, with particularly up-to-date stores. Its 
manufacturers are prosperous; their products diversified; 
its unemployed few. 


Less than 20% of its population is foreign born; less 
than 2% illiterate. 


National advertisers seeking sure, quick distribution or 
general educational publicity in this territory served by 
The Day will find its advertising columns the most eco- 
nomical method of securing these objects. No other news- 
paper covers this area one-quarter as completely. 


Consider New London, Connecticut, and The Day when 
making up lists of cities of 50,000 or over. It will pay you. 


THE DAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Theodore Bodenwein, Pres. and Treas. 0. G. Andrews, Gen. Mer. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


Representatives 

Frank R. Northrup E. J. Powers, 
303 Fifth Ave., 19 So. LaSalle &t., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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New York Subway’s Plan for Co- 
operation with Employees 


Collective Action by Workers Recognized—“Neighborly Feeling” Im- 


portant 


By Frank Hedley 


President and General Manager, Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 


OST -forms of commercial 

and manufacturing business 
are for the great part their own 
affair. 

A public utility is never its own 
affair. It is responsible to the 
public; it is the servant of the 
public and its affairs are the affairs 
of the public. 














A public utility, therefore, has 
a double responsibility in the 
management of every detail of its 
operation. 

This is true of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company in an 
even larger degree than of most 
other urban transportation com- 
panies, by reason of its partner- 
ship relation with the City of New 
York in the subways. In all in- 
dustry the problem of labor turn- 
over is one of very high import- 
ance. Ripping out a trained worker 
from an organization is much the 
same as ripping out an essential 
part of a machine and replacing it 
with junk. 

It is only in recent years in fact 
that its real importance has begun 
to be fully appreciated. As busi- 
ness management has advanced 
from more or less “hit or miss” 
methods, it has come to realize 
that it costs money to be con- 
stantly changing employees. More 
than that, it decreases the spirit 
with which men work and the 
morale of the organization. 

This, with a manufacturing con- 
cern, is largely a mere matter of 
dollars and cents in the balance 
sheet, and of interest principally 
to the stockholders. With a pub- 
lic utility company it is far more 
than a mere matter of dollars and 
cents. It is a matter of safety 
and comfort to the traveling public. 

With a steam railroad company, 
the larger part of whose opera- 
tion has to do with the transporta- 
tion of freight, this responsibility 
is not so intense as it is with a 


177 


company like the Interborough, en- 
gaged solely in the transporta- 
tion of human beings. 

No transportation machine, no 
matter how finely conceived and 
executed from purely an engineer- 
ing standpoint, can even begin to 
succeed without an _ interested, 
skilful, careful force of men who 
do their work not merely for the 
pay envelope, but who work with 
a sense of responsibility and’ of 
pride, not only in their own ef- 
forts but in the effectiveness of 
their company as a whole. 

For present purposes we may. 
take the word “turnover” in the 
sense in which it is most com- 
monly understood, namely, as the 
men hired to take the places of 
men who—for whatever reason— 
have left. 

Labor turnover is a practical 
gauge for measuring the satis- 
factoriness of employment poli- 
cies, general wage and labor con- 
ditions. 


FINANCIAL LOSS SPREADS OVER MUCH 
GROUND 


Every time an old employee 
leaves and a new man comes on 
it means expense. The direct fi- 
nancial less in labor turnover is at- 
tributable to: 


1. Clerical work incidental to 
discharge and replacement. 

2. Decrease in general efficiency 
of the organization due to the 
presence of green hands. 

3. Increased liability to acci- 
dents. 

4. Wastage, breakage, etc., due 
to the inexperience of new em- 
ployees. 

5. Maintenance of idle machin- 
ery and equipment while vacancies 
exist. 

The above items might be con- 


sidered as representing the com- 
pany’s side of interest in this mat- 
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A Newspaper Man— 


Who holds an important executive 
post in the editorial department of a 
metropolitan newspaper is seeking a 
connection with a publishing or print- 
ing house—or possibly with an adver- 
tising agency. He has only one rea- 
son for planning the change: he wants 
te work for himself. Therefore he 
desires to purchase an interest in the 
business. 


Here Is Training— 


in his eight years’ experience this 
man has been schooled in every phase 
of newspaper work—which means that 
he can write and judge writing; that 
he has the news Instinct; and that he 
can think fast and work hard under 
pressure. He knows words and type 
and would rather fuss with them 
than do anything else in the world. 


He Has Ideas— 


That Is his greatest value In his pres- 
ont post and his chief asset. in ad- 
dition he has abundant energy and 
youth. In fact, when you meet him 
you will say, or think: “‘How Is it 

- possible for so young a man to hold 
so large a job?”’ 


The answer is that he does. 


Address ‘“‘N. M.,”” Box 127 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


PRINTERS’ INK 














BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very ‘simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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ter, but the men themselves haye 
a direct concern. 

The cost to workmen from labor 
turnover arises from: 


1. Loss of earnings. 

2. Expense of obtaining a new 
job. 

3. Lessened earnings while 
learning a new job. 

4, Greater likelihood of acci- 
dent in a new and unfamiliar job, 

5. Cost of moving to the location 
of a new job. 

6. Delay in the development of 
skill, 

7. Demoralization from idleness, 


The public sees the tracks, trains 
and stations of the subway. But 
it only faintly realizes what is 
back ‘of the movement of the 
trains. It seldom or never thinks 
of its transportation in the terms 
of machine and repair shops, 
power ‘houses, carpenter shops, 
and numerous activities which em- 
ploy a very large number of men, 
many of whom are most highly 
skilled and who must work in co- 
operation with others in a great 
machine as delicately organized as 
a watch, 

Turnover in these departments 
is obviously a more serious mat- 
ter than turnover in work re- 
quiring a lesser degree of skill. 

The cost of turnover is not equai 
in all departments of an indus- 
trial organization. Departments 
with a large number of unskilled 
workers are more likely to have 
a high turnover. In some in- 
stances, departments employing 
old, skilled mechanics may have no 
turnover at all, or one that is 
negligible. 

The cost of labor turnover is 
not easily calculable, but some 
interesting investigations have 
been made by industrial corpora- 
tions. For example (score to 
one authority, Boyd Fisher), The 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
of Columbus, Ohio, made an esti- 
mate of the average cost per in- 
dividual at $81.10; The Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of South 
Framingham, Mass., made an esti- 
mate of the average cost per man 
at $50; a study made by officials 
of the Milwaukee Railway 
Light Company showed an aver- 
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The Name Changes 
The Personnel Remains 
The Policy Persists As Heretofore 











Y a change of name, effective Oc- 
tober Ist, 1920, Sherman & Lebair, 
Inc., succeed to the control and 
management of the Advertising 
Agency hitherto conducted under 
the style of Sherman & Bryan, Inc. 


















It is a pleasure to announce that all the 
principals who have been associated with 
Sherman & Bryan, Inc., for a considerable 
period past will retain their status in the 
family circle of the renamed organization. 
The personnel remains intact. 















The policy of intensive service through di- 
rect executive-principal contact with every 
client, by which this agency has been actu- 
ated for fifteen years, will persist as the 
basic principle and inflexible rule of pro- 
cedure in all transactions between Sherman 
& Lebair, Inc., and each client or pros- 
pective client. 











The officers, executives and personnel of 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., pledge to the 
service of advertisers the utmost of effort 
and sincere codperation in the discharge of 
all responsibilities which may devolve upon 
them severally as individuals and jointly as 
an organization. 
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$1000.00 PRIZE FOR 
A PRODUCT 
TO MANUFACTURE 


A leading manufacturer of intri- 
cate and accurate stampings, screw 
machine work and mechanisms 
made therefrom will pay $1000.00 
to the person submitting plans 
for a product to be manufactured, 
if the product is: adopted by the 
manufacturer. 


Do not waste your time sub- 
mitting plans for products which 
cannot be manufactured as men- 


tioned above. 


No product will be accepted for 
which the demand is less than 


$500,000.00 per year. 


We now manufacture such ar- 
ticles as electric table-lamps, type- 
writer parts, talking-machine 
motors and automobile accessories. 


Address C. A., Box 19, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 
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age cost of trained new employees 
to be $217.29; the head of the 
Manufacturing Standards Depart- 
ment of the Packard Motor Car 
Company estimated that the new 
and inexperienced workman re- 
duces the speed of production so 
much that a 25 per cent allowance 
of equipment, buildings, direct 
labor and supervision must be 
made. 

The factors affecting turnover 
vary largely with the character of 
the industry, and figures showing 
the percentage of turnover in an 
industry employing a very large 
percentage of highly skilled labor 
would have little meaning as com- 
pared with the figures for turnover 
in an industry having a very large 
percentage of unskilled labor. For 
that reason it would be beside the 
point to discuss actual figures in 
relation to the turnover of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany for comparison with such 
large manufacturing concerns as 
have made detailed studies of 
this subject. 


WHAT DETERMINES TURNOVER? 


But the human factor is there 
in all classes of industry. Fac- 
tors affecting turnover in them all 
may be given as follows: ; 


1. General demand for labor. 

2. Opportunities for other em- 
ployment. 

3. Living conditions. 

4. Steadiness of work. 

5. Nature of the work and its 
conditions. 

6. Character of the men. 

7. Character of the management. 

8. Season of the year. 

9. Rate of pay. 

10. Home and family conditions. 

11. Lack of interest in the job. 

12. Housing and transportation. 


It will readily be seen from the 
above that the difficulties of trans- 
portation companies during the 
war were due not only to rising 
costs of all supplies and material, 
to rising cost of capital funds and 
higher wages, but to other con- 
ditions, named above, which 
tended toward an abnormal turn- 
over. 

The Interborough Company, in 
realization not only of the in- 
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Yesterday 


I had lunch with a chap that 
I consider THE BEST SALES 
MANAGER I know. 


This fellow is a stem winder 
—he’s full of pep—I’ve known 
him a long time and have seen 
him work in the officé and field 
with his men and it’s a pleasure 
to see the way he gets results. 


YOU would like to see and 
hear him in action putting a 
sales proposition over with and 
to a gang of salesmen. 


He’s 40—married—healthy— 
happy. 


20 years’ experience as sales- 
man—1l0 years as executive—6 
years in his present connection. 


He’s in the wrong place—he’s 
wasting his talent on a small 
job—he’s too big a man for what 
he is doing and I want to locate 
him in the sales department of 
some live, going concern that 
knows ability when they meet 
it. 


This fellow is a good solid 
looker—6 ft. tall—well seasoned 
and balanced, and just the kind 
of man you big fellows like to 
work with. 


Let me tell you more about 
this man’ and arrange to have 
you meet him. 


He would like to stay in Chi- 
cago but the proper people could 
induce him to go to New York. 


J. RB. (Ray) Woltz, Vice-Pres., 
CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY, 


Advertising & Merchandising Agents, 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Brooks, Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, 

























































Wanted: 
AN 
EXECUTIVE 


He must be a student of men and 
conditions in thé basic industries. 

He must perceive the problems 
and comprehend the psychology of 
the responsible men in those in- 
dustries. 

He must understand how those 
men think, and what they read— 
and why. 

He must be able to devise poli- 
cies governing the creation of 
means for effectively and econom- 
ically enlisting such men among 
the paid subscribers of certain 
publications. 

He will be particularly required 
to show efficiency in reaching men 
who constitute and represent the 
purchasing power directing the 
buying of commodities and service 
of value to the interests these 
publications promote. 

He must be capable of inspiring 
the best efforts of the creative men 
who will be placed under him, and 
of directing their faculties into 
channels most productive. 

He will be given full support in 
carrying out his ideas, but he will 
be looked to for definite results 
through the operation of sound 
methods consistent with practical 
publishing policies. 

He may be holding a position 
where he is now accomplishing a 
similar work. -Or— 

He may have gained through 
contact with executive men and 
problems in finance, commerce and 
industry, an experience not directly 
connected with work of this char- 
acter but peculiarly advantageous 
as.a foundation for such work. 

He will need to be a man of 
the highest executive calibre—a 
man of imagination and vision 
controlled by seasoned judgment. 

He will be offered an oppor- 
tunity commensurate with the 
ability and ambitions of such a 


man. 
P. L. BOX 122 
c/o PRINTERS’ INK 
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terests of investors in its securi- 
ties but of its responsibility to 
the public for safe and depend- 
able transportation, has sought to 
follow policies which would tend 
to reduce turnover. 

It has sought through its Wel- 
fare Department to build up a 
closer personal relationship be 
tween its officials and its men. 

It. has always sought to make its 
rates of pay equal to, or, if pos- 
sible, greater than payment for 
similar work in like industries in 
the same neighborhood. 

In cases of personal dereliction 
of duty it has sought to bear and 
forbear, to understand the man’s 
point of view, the circumstances 
surrounding his dereliction, and 
to give him in all cases a fair 
deal. 

Necessarily, in matters affecting 
safety of operation the traveling 
public must have the benefit of 
the doubt. Discipline must be 
strict. No chances can be taken. 
But where the infractions of rules 
necessary for the guidance of em- 
ployees have been a matter affect- 
ing not safety of operation but 
merely efficiency of workmanship, 
a greater leniency is possible. 

The Interborough Company has 
recognized the trend of develop- 
ments in industry toward collective 
action by its employees, and the 
Interborough Brotherhood, com- 
prising all of its 15,000 or more 
employees, is a_ self-governing, 
democratic organization which 
functions entirely in the men’s be- 
half. No official of the company 
and no person having supervision 
over another is eligible to mem- 
bership in the employees’ brother- 
hood. 

In a great city like New York, 
with its six million of people, its 
crowded housing conditions, an 
its vast area, there is very little of 
the neighborhood interest which 
exists in smaller towns. Some- 
one has said that in New York 
no’ one knows his neighbors; he 
only suspects them. Yet the 
friendly feeling which in smaller 
towns is manfested by neighbor- 
hood interest is just as impor- 
tant to human existence in the 
greater community as in the 
smaller, 
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What science and engineer- 
ing have done to develop 
the mechanical efficiency of 
the telephone, specialized 
training has done in the 
development of workers. . 


Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll opera- 
tors, equipment installers, 
electrolysis engineers, trouble 
hunters, line repairmen, test 
table operators, chief op- 
erators, contract agents, 
building engineers, line in- 
stallers, exthange repair- 
men, plant inspectors, trouble 
operators, fundamental plan 
engineers, draftsmen, esti- 
mate clerks, exchange opera- 
tors, cable testmen, equip- 
ment inspectors, wire chiefs, 


One Policy 





One 
And all directed toward Better Service 
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Training For Service 


traffic engineers, galvanom- 
eter men, cable splicers, facil- 
ities engineers, surveyors, in- 
formation operators, switch- 
board installers, accountants, 
testmen, supervisors, station 
repairmen, equipment engi- 
neers, directory operators, 
statisticians, appraisal engi- 
neers, routing operators and 
scores of other skilled em- 
ployees are specially trained 
for the exacting work of pro- 
viding telephone service. 


Throughout all work of 
telephone construction and 
operation there is a ceaseless 
endeavor at mastery of serv- 
ice that makes for improve- 
ments beneficial to the 
public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


System Universal Service 
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An Advertising Agency has 
reached a stage where 
Development is imperative 































A Philadelphia Advertising 
Agency, conducted individually, 
and recognized hy American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 


tion, Six Pojnt League and 
Periediggl Publishers Associa- 
tion, with over a score of active 


clients, centrally located with 
plenteous office layout, has 
reached a_ sort- of - saturation 
point. Some well-paying retail 
accounts; others national, of 
wide possibilities. Established 
less than two years ago, but 
status is indicated by recogni- 
tion in record time and exten- 
sive patronage. 





I must have a man to work 
with me: some one with good 
agency experience either as a 
solicitor with “contact” knowl- 
edge, or a writer with some 
confidence in his _ soliciting 
ability. As to the financial plan 
under which this co-operator is 
to work only discussion can de- 
cide. It has occurred to me 
that some agency man control- 
ling a couple of good accounts 
may find with me a splendid 
business home, with a very gen- 
erous share in the profits. Cor- 
e, in confidence, is 





svop 
invited. 


Address D. S., Box 131, care Printers’ Ink. 























E are able to recommend a sales 
manager and merchandising man 
of exceptional qualifications who would 
be glad to find a broader field of activity 
and an executive job too big for ordinary 


ability. 


Minimum salary $10,000.00. Appoint- 
ments between now and November first 
can be arranged by writing The H. K. 
McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 


York City. 
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Take for example the interest- 
ing quality of the small-town news- 
paper. The doings, social and 
business, of everyone in town are 
of interest to almost everybody 
else in town. The Interborough 
has sought to cultivate that same 
interest; and its “Interborough 
Bulletin,” published monthly, is 
like, in many ways, the neighbor- 
hood newspaper. To a small ex- 
tent it discusses the affairs and 
policies of the company as a whole, 
but to a larger extent it is devoted 
to the affairs of the employees 
themselves. 


INCULCATING A NEIGHBORLY 
FEELING 


The management seeks to pro- 
mote improvement of general 
working conditions, to assist the 
individual worker in temporary 
difficulties, and its efforts are 
aimed toward the happiness of the 
employees. 

Its bureau of nurses has con- 
tinually grown in importance. Its 
social activities have been many 
and interesting. It has a baseball 
league consisting of six teams, 
while in the winter months it has 
a bowling league. Its recreation 
rooms, newspapers, periodicals, 
etc., contribute directly to the 
comfort and pleasure of the em- 
ployees. 

It has a Voluntary Relief de- 
partment and a loan fund. It 
also maintains a pension system. 
These activities have had a direct 
influence toward lowering turn- 
over. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company has had the utmost rea- 
gon to congratulate itself upon 
its relationship with its employees. 
Such difficulties as have had to 
be adjusted have arisen almost in- 
variably from financial conditions 
arising as a result of the war and 
the inadequacy of a fare which 
was sufficient under pre-war con- 
ditions. 

The Interborough system finds 
no parallel in the world. It car- 
ries more passengers; it carries 
them quicker ; it carries them safer 
than any similar transportation or- 
ganization. Its operations have 
to do with the comfort and safety 
of about three million passengers 
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DIRECTORY 
AGRICULTURAL 


EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


United States & Canada 


With 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE EXTENSION 
ANNUAL 


n.Pub Cambridge.Mass 


Page Rate $100 


This includes free listing of your 
product under one or more head- 
ings in classified section. 


The Directory Goes To 


3,000 County Agricultural Agents, 
5,000 Farm Bureau Officers, 2,000 
Home Demonstration Agents, Thou- 
sands of Boys’ Farm Clubs and 
Girls’ Home Economics Clubs. 


This 1921 Directory will be the 
Standard Reference Authority of 
more than 10,000 of the influential 
agricultural extension movement 
workers, These are the men and 
women who direct the better farm- 
ing activities and better home con- 
ditions of over 11,000,000 prosper- 
ous farmers in the United States 
and Canada. : 


These agricultural workers influ- 
ence the buying of the farmer. They 
are good people for you to culti- 
vate. Your sales message in the 
Directory will stand before them 
for a year. 

To reach this big fertile field of 
trade, better whittle your quill and 
stake off your claim for advertis- 
ing space with 

W. G. WILSON, Publisher 


51 Chestnut St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Please Key your Ad. Authentic results 
have mutual value, breed future business 
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Can you use 


a Producer? 


STATISTICS show sales in my 
department have increased al- 
most 100% this year, notwith- 
standing reduction in operation 


ex . Have proved myself as 
efficient in PERSONAL SELL- 
ING as in Sales Management. 


PRESENT FIELD: Advertising 
Campaigns, Sales Promotion, 
Copywriting, with executive 
charge. 

Universi but have f hat. 
Mare, but have NOT forgotten that. 


WANT position as Sales Manager or 
Advertising Manager in middle-west 
where results are recognized as commen- 
surate in salary or suitable bonus propo- 
sition. 


E. C. Box 123, Printers’ Ink. 


Need an Experienced 
Sales and Advertis- 


ing Executive? 


I have had nineteen years of ex- 
perience, having successfully filled 
positions of space buyer, manager 
of art and copy departments, so- 
licitor, account executive and gen- 
eral manager. Have organized 
and managed sampling, canvassing 
and selling campaigns, bought out- 
door space and made street-car 
contracts. Have written the copy, 
planned the campaigns and han- 
dled the advertising of some of the 
most successful and largest adver- 
tisers. My age is thirty-seven. 
Am looking for an opening with 
an agency or advertiser where the 
“present” is good and the “future” 
better. Address, F. B., Box 124, 
PrinTers’ INK. 
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a day—practically the entire popu- 
lation of New York every two 
days. It is an organization of 
which New York may well be 
proud and which, it would seem, 
in the public’s own interest, should 
be cherished, developed and kept 
strong. 

Cities cannot be prosperous 
without efficient public utilities and 
public utilities cannot be efficient 
without prosperity. There are 
two ways of looking at a public 
utility: first, as a servant chosen 
by the people to do a certain work 
for the people. 

The other point of view is to re- 
gard the public utility as an adver- 
sary. The parallelism between the 
steam railroads of the United 
States and the urban transporta- 
tion companies in these respects is 
complete. For many years the 
adversary theory was held in this 
nation in relation to the railroads, 
The United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission by its re- 
cent rate decision (based upon 
considerations exactly similar to 
those affecting the urban trans- 
portation companies) has now 
definitely abandoned the adver- 
sary theory and has,adopted the 
co-operative theory. 

The recent award of the Labor 
Board of an increase of wages 
amounting to about $600,000,000 a 
year has been a direct recognition 
of the necessity to the public of 
an efficient, interested and con- 
tented force of employees. To 
meet that rise in wages and other 
increased costs of the present day, 
it was realized that in the interest 
of the public its rates for freight 
and passenger transportation must 
also be increased. 

In nearly 500 cities of the United 
States this same recognition has 
been given to the electric trans- 
portation companies. Boston, Chi- 


. cago, and about thirty other cities 


have gone even to the extent of 
ten-cent fares to preserve for the 
public not only present service but 
development of service as the 
growth of communities demanded 
it. Among the large cities of the 
United States, New York City 
stands alone in its maintenance 
of the adversary theory in relation 
to its transportation companies. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


lies before some 


AGENCY-TRAINED MAN 


In a small Eastern city there is an organization of young men 
which is selling more than a million dollars a year worth of goods 
direct-by-mail to individual consumers. They are growing faster 
than any of the larger mail-order houses, and in 1921 their business 
will almost double. 

They have mich mani’s size work to do. They are ready with a 
welcome for another strong right arm to do a man’s share of it. 
They have in mind a man with a level-headed comprehension of 
direct-mail advertising. 


—one who knows what a carefully planned campaign is, both 
in its main and collateral phases 
—one whose perception of “policy of copy” is clear 
—and one who can write letters, booklets and folders of 
character 
—a real creative thinker and a real doer, ready for his next 
big step. 
The “exceedingly clever” copy man who conjures up catchy 
phrases for short advertisements in national magazines would be 
useless for this position. 


What they want is a MASTER SALESMAN ON PAPER. 


They are quite sure that the man whom they think ready for 
this opening will be well pleased with it, because the opportunity— 
the future—is exceptional.. He must be a Gentile. 


. If you are interested, tell them frankly what you have done and 
what you feel confident you can do in direct-to-the-consumer mail- 
advertising. Don’t answer unless you can submit samples of 
letters and other work that will be absolute proof of your ability. 

Because this connection is intended to be a life-long one, they’ll 
be glad to know something of your personality—the real YOU, 
after business hours. A recent photograph, if available, will be 


. of assistance. 


Of course, your letter will be treated with the strictest confi- 
dence, and their answer to you will show you that this affords a 
real opportunity for a young man to put himself in. the inner 
councils of the largest mail-order firm in its field. 


“Scribe,” 
Box 100, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx Puscisuinc ComPany 
Publishers. 
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The Male’s An ig in last 
Buying week’s PRINTERS’ 


Ink disabused 
Influence our mind of a 


number of pseudo facts which we 
had always accepted as gospel 
truth. 

We had supposed that a por- 
cupine throws its quills, that an 
éstrich buries its head as a means 
of hiding from danger, that a rat- 
tlesnake agitates its rattles as a 


warning to its prospective victim, 


and that a beaver uses its tail as 
a trowel. But this writer assures 
us that the so-called nature lore 
which we so proudly possessed 
was really nature faking. 

There are a number of al- 





leged advertising facts, similar to 
this porcupine-ostrich-rattlesnake- 
beaver legend, which have been re- 
peated so often that they are ac- 
cepted as true. One of these is~ 
the statement that “women do 9 
per cent of the buying for the 
home.” So general has this be- 
lief become that too many adver- 
tisers are ignoring the buying in- 
fluence of the male, 

Before the days of standard 
brands it was necessary for every 
home to send its best shopper to 
deal with the wily seller. Some- 
times it was the father of the 
family who set himself up as a 
judge of merchandise values. To 
him was delegated the task of 
buying for the household. More 
often, however, it was the mother 
on whom fell the duty of filling 
the family’s larder and replenish- 
ing the wardrobe. Hence women 
developed a sixth sense which con- 
sists of the ability to get the best 
of a bargain. 

With the coming, however, of 
standardized goods, it became less 
necessary for the home to have an 
expert buyer. Any child could go 
to a store, and by asking for a 
product by name could get as good ’ 
value as the shrewdest shopper. 
Buying over the phone, through 
the mails and by messenger be- 
came more common. Men began 
buying their Own clothes, and, to 
a certain extent, started in to buy 
for their wives and children. 

To-day any clothier will tell you 
that more and more boys and 
young men are buying their 
togs without feminine inspection. 
Haberdashery and furnishings are 
so generally trade-marked and the 
values so fixed that it is not nec- 
essary to bring mater familias to 
superintend their purchasing. 

Druggists and department store 
officials inform us that the num- 
ber of men who purchase baby: 
intimacies and feminine dainties 
is vastly larger than is supposed. 
Even the grocer has a_ similar 
story to tell. He says that it is 
becoming increasingly necessary 
for him to cater to men as well 
as to women. And thus is that 
“90 per cent” superstition shat- 
tered. 

Of course it is still true that 
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women do most of the buying for 
the household. Since she is the 
executive head of the home, the 
chances are she will always con- 
tinue to act as its chief purchas- 
ing agent. But the mere male has 
some voice in those purchases and 
his influence should not be over- 
looked in the planning of adver- 
tising. Furthermore, the forgot- 
ten male is doing a tremendous 
lot of buying on his own hook. 
He is worth advertising to on his 
own account. 


In the list of the 
Better Busi- cities, thirty-two 
ness Bureau in number, that 
Needed in ow have Better 


Business Bureaus, 
New York New York is not 
to be found. 


This statement may 
cause surprise when it is coupled 
with the information that the 
headquarters of the parent body 
of the bureaus, the National Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, is in New York. The 
National Vigilance Committee is 
anxious to have a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau established in that 
city. But the Vigilance Commit- 
tee, whose activities, as its name 
implies, are in the national adver- 
tising field, cannot stop from its 
appointed work to give practically 
all of its attention to a New York 
Bureau, as would be the case if 
it undertook to create a bureau 
on its own initiative. 

It is ready and willing to or- 
ganize a bureau in New York or 
in any other city when a demand 
on the part of advertising men 
for such a bureau exists. 

There .is need of a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in New York. It will 
find work in the correction of 
abuses that creep into advertising, 
and the development of new ad- 
vertisers, through the presentation 
of the idea of protected ad- 
vertising. 

Printers’ INK knows that there 
is a demand for a_ Better 
Business Bureau on the part of a 
number of New York merchants 
These merchants are willing to 
Support it financially and morally, 
but they cannot create a bureau, 
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or even attempt to take charge of 
the administration of one. It is 
obvious that a Better Business 
Bureau, in order successfully to 
perform the work it sets out to 
do, must be created and conducted 
by advertising men. 

New York will not have a Bet- 
ter Business Bureau until its ad-~ 
vertising men see fit to demand it. 


The Vi A few years ago 
ogue oO 
Simple when a specialty 


N. shop—or almost 
ames any kind of a 


shop for that matter—was opened 
on Fifth Avenue in New York, 
it was generally thought neces- 
sary to give it a foreign name 
preferably a smart, Frenchy one. 
No simple, sincere sort of name 
would have been given much con- 
sideration in those days. 

The thoughtful advertising man 
who takes a trip up o? down Fifth 
Avenue now will be impressed 
with the changed attitude regard- 
ing names. Just above the 36th 
Street corner, for instance, on the 
west side of the avenue, he will 
notice three shops in a row with 
names that hark back to grand- 
mother’s day: Mary Elizabeth, 
Molly Mayers, and Betty Wales. 
Candy, corsets and dresses being 
sold on Fifth Avenue under sim- 
ple homely names—Mary, Molly 
and Betty—that, a few years ago, 
would not have done at all. 

Tendencies like this are impor- 
tant for advertising men and 
women to note, for they indicate 
gradually changing national buy- 
ing psychology. 





Hard-headed 


Invested 1 
Capital business men 
seldom have any 
and Bugs use for men with 
dreams. The business missionary 


who dares suggest that love and 
kindness and a desire for service 
are good ideas to have loose in a 
plant, that such motives destroy 
hatred, suspicion and selfishness, 
is often put down as a dreamer. 

Yet the “show me” man—the 


person who dares the outsider to 
give him an idea—is often saved 
by the dreamer and the so-called 


Take the Rhab- 


impractical one. 
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docnemis obscurus as a brilliant 
example. 

A maker of cane-sugar machin- 
ery in Pittsburgh, let us say, was 
approached by a man who asked 
him to contribute a sum of money 
so that a scientist could. go and 
study the insects in the tropics. 
If the man had insisted that the 
contribution were essential to his 
business, the manufacturer would 
have called the police, yet the 
scientist was by no means crazy. 
Not so many years ago the Rhab- 
docnemis almost ended the whole 
cane-sugar industry. He ate sugar 
cane like a hungry boy eats pan- 
cakes. The bug could not be 
poisoned or killed.. Its numbers 
grew at an alarming rate—the 
growers in Hawaii were frantic— 
the sugar-cane was disappearing. 

Then a scientist who spent his 
life chasing bugs discovered, i 
the wilderness of British Guiana, a 
strange fly that enjoyed the flavor 
of the sugar destroying pest. The 
fly was brought to Hawaii—he 
lived on Rhabs—they disappeared 
—and cane-sugar was saved. 


All of which would seem to. 


prove that even the dreamer some- 
times has an idea which will work 
—that it doesn’t pay to shut the 
office door on him—and that the 
impractical bug chaser sometimes 
saves millions of dollars in in- 
vested capital. 





There are plenty 


Strong= I 

Arm = prospective 
advertisers in 

Methods almost every 


line of business. With the many 
new and varied uses of advertis- 
ing—for better credit, morale, bet- 
ter merchandising policies—there 
is room for the best sort of con- 
structive work. There is a suffi- 
cient number of concerns needing 
better merchandising and advertis- 
ing counsel to keep every con- 
structively-minded agency man 
busy for years. All the less ex- 
cuse, then, for those few who are 
attempting to destroy the relation- 
ship between the agency giving 
good service and its satisfied cus- 
tomer. 

The representative of a_ well- 
known agency recently told the 
local manager of a large concern 
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which spends a great amount 
of money each year in advertising 
that by signing up branch man- 
agers all over the country he in 
tended to force the national ad- 
vertising department to give his 
concern the business. 

This fact was, of course, ‘duly 
reported to the sales and adver- 
tising managers, who up to that 
time had believed they were sup- 
posed to know something of the 
advertising policy of the concern 
and the sort of service they were 
receiving from their present 
agency. The agency man in ques- 
tion gaind nothing by his strong- 
arm methods except publicity as 
to his mode of procedure in go- 
ing after an account. 

This method may win the good 
will of the men who are respon- 
sible for the proper investment of 
an advertising appropriation—and 
again it)may not. 


New York Agency Council 
Elects Officers 


The Board of Governors of the New 
York Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies has elected 
the following officers: Joseph Hanff, of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., chairman; Edwin 
Bird Wilson, of E. B. Wilson, Inc. 
vice-chairman; Harold A. Lebair, of 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The other members of the board are: 

P. Gould, of the M Gould 
Company; Frank tp: of Street & 
Finney, By ; Frank M. Lawrence, of the 
George Batten Co., Inc., and A. 
Lewis, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. Formerly the cha 
of officers occurred May first, but 
an amendment of the constitution the 
election is now held on October first. 








John D. Kenderdine, Business 
Manager, “The Churchman” 


John D. Kenderdine has - Bs 
pointed business manager of 
Churchman, New York. Mr. Kender- 
dine, who succeeds E. R. Spaulding, 
now business manager of Town ond 
Country, New York, has been circula- 
tion manager of McClure’s Magasine 
and business manager of National Ser 
vice Magazine. 


H. F. Grundy with 
Old Colony Club 


Harold F. Grundy, until recently 
with the advertising department of the 
New York Herald, is now a member of 
| mae staff of the Old Colony 

ub. 
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What advertising most 
needs is not a better 
understanding of mer- 
chandise, but a better un- 
derstanding of human 
nature. The one is cheaply 
acquired. But the other 
is the precious stuff of 
which fortune is built. 


GLEN BUCK, Advertising 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Guarantee 


PROMOTION MANAGER | Is Backed with Inter 


Now employed, desires similar 
position with large, progressive 
manufacturer or in creative ca- 
pacity with strong agency. 

Seven years’ successful experi- 
ence in sales, advertising and sales 
promotion work with well-known 
corporations. 

A keen, capable young executive, 
with ability to analyze markets and 
to help build up demand. His ex- 
perience embraces preparation of 
magazine, trade-paper and direct- 
by-mail advertising. Has edited 
House Organs, knows how to write 
resultful letters in simple English, 
and his direct-by-mail campaigns 
have the snap, punch and logic that 
dynamite a prospect’s indifference 
Salesmen and dealers like to work 
with him because he works faith- 
fully with and for them. Thorough, 
systematic and, above all, loyal and 
conscientious. 

Age 29, married, college graduate. He 
seeks.a REAL opportunity—a respon 
sible, permanent position. Have you got 
it? Address “‘T. C.,”" Box 126, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


This advertising manager 
does not want to ‘‘grow 
into a salesmanager’’—he 
wants to stick to his own 
work, 


Is there a manufacturer of good 
tools, instruments, or fine machin- 
ery who needs an advertising man- 
ager, or an assistant, who knows 
how and will take the trouble to 
handle such products? 


The man available is now adver- 
tising manager of a large manu- 
facturing concern with national 
distribution. 


He understands trade and gen- 
eral publications and knows what 
to put in the space; he has a thor- 
ough knowledge of art work and 
engraving processes, catalog build- 
ing and house-organs. I am that 
mar and I will come and talk with 
you about it. My salary is likely 
to be about four thousand dollars. 


Address “L. A.” Box 125, Print- 
ERS INK. 





on Refund 


As was recently told in Print 
4 4% ers’ INK, the new Lord Salis- 
bury campaign of the American 
Tobacco Co, is based on the guar- 
antee to return the purchase price 
to any customer who should hap- 
pen not to be satisfied. 

Here is a firm which not only 
finds “your money back” is “a 
real business-getter,” but carries 
it further—it adds 13 per cent in 
terest. This firm is the Hanson 
Typewriter Service Co., of Cleve 
land. This is what W. H. Ham 
son, president and general man 
ager of this concern, says: 

“We have a guarantee which 
we think is very unique. It reads: 
‘Complete satisfaction or your 
money back plus 13 per cent. This 
guarantee has a moral obligation 
back of it. Every cash purchase 
made in our store will have the 


-money refunded plus 13 per cent 


if the goods are not as we repre 
sent, and are returned within 
three days of the purchase.’ 

“Just the other gay we sold a 
customer a very old, cheap ma 
chine, and she brought it back 
within three days, saying she was 
not satisfied with it. We offeredy 
her the purchase price plus 13 pery 
cent, but she refused to take thé 
13 per cent, saying she just wanted) 
what she paid. We refused to re 
fund the money without the 1 
per cent, so she took it when wé 
practically forced it upon ‘het 
Three days later this lady came 
in and bought another machine, 
so you can see this guarantee i§ 
a real salesman for us. 

“The whole thing about a guar- 
antee is this: If you sell the goods 
and they are not satisfactory, you 
take the customer’s time, which & 
worth money, so you are really) 
obligated to pay him for the time® 
he has lost. j 

“When we first put this guar 
antee on the market we thought 
of making it 10 per cent, but they 
made it 13 on account of the pube 
licity and advertising we would® 
get out of it.” % 
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TRANSPARENT Send for 
BRILLIANT Samples and Prices 


We have some good territory open for live representatives : 


THE UNITED SERVICE Co. 


“GIBBONS K Caos DOA 





RONTO MONTREAL WIN NIPEC 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 
ELECTROTYPES, STEREOTYPES and MATRICES 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST - TORONTO, ONT. 
Plants at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, LONDON, WINDSOR 

















CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & )MOORE 


50) 10), BEe) LIMITED MONTREAI 

















The Little - Schoolmasters 
Classroom 


OME merchants are under sus- 

picion of profiteering, and all 
merchants have suffered from the 
minority who have profiteered. 
As a rule, the reputable, long- 
established retailer has let all 
criticism levelled at him as part 
of a group go by unchallenged. 
He has wrapped his consciousness 
of fair dealing about him like 
a cloak and maintained a dig- 
nified silence. But \the silence 
was often misunderstood, and 
lately merchants have taken cog- 


Macena! — Cost, ase cath discown 





Judging from the number of 
people who have called the School. 
master’s attention to the letter 
surely aroused interest, and the 
idea is gladly passed on to th 
class. 

* * * 

An acquaintance of the School 
master, who is a baseball fan, re 
lated an incident which may be of 
interest, 

It seems that during the sum 
mer, while playing on hom 
grounds, the Brooklyn team of 

the National 
dropped from 


Your Dollar and Where It Goes place to third, 


When Spent For 
Rogers Peet Clothes ity” pavtican a 


¢2ms home team to 
Labor — Wages for mabing emi Sears for cnthng b Eeced “ ” 
Rent oo ae roast” the 
Miscellaneous = at every error, 
ae 
om 


= shortstop, Ols@n, 
4 was the butt of most 


i 
r+ , 
The “Wk se geste tien cfhow ages =x Ria of the taunts, while 
eS ae Advereaing - my the others also te 
SS ceived their share ot 


the abuse. The team 


THE “PIE CHART’ SHOWS WHERE THE MONEY GOES THAT raduall los 
g ually 10 


IS SPENT FOR CLOTHES 


nizance of the fact. The old firm 
of Rogers Peet in New York 
adopted a novel way of getting 
its methods of doing business and 
the profits it made across to cus- 
‘tomers. The company dramatized 
the customer’s dollars spent for 
Rogers Peet clothes, and had it 
printed upon special letterheads. 
Material, labor, including selling 
costs, rent, taxes, and miscellane- 
ous expenses, were shown cut out 
of the consumer’s dollar, and the 
remaining profit, based on six 
months’ actual sales, didn’t look 
large enough to worry any cus- 
tomer. 

As shown in the table the ad- 
vertising expenditure is also a 
minor item, being less than any 
other part in the dollar. The spe- 
cial letter on the novelty fetter- 
head was a friendly chat, with the 
only hook, “Fall Styles Now 
Ready,” in the last paragraph. 





aggressive spirit 
which has made 
champions. f 
At this point Tom Rice @ 
alert baseball reporter on a B 
lyn newspaper, analyzed the 
tion. He discovered that the play- 
ers batted and fielded better, and 
the team won more games 
from home than‘in Brooklyn’ 
talked with members of the team 
and found out why. When a 
ing in other cities, the catcalls of 
the fans spurred them to greater 
effort; at home, the hoots damp 
ened their spirits. A case 
broken morale! 
Rice traveled with the team 
the last Western trip. In ad 
to his reports of the games he} 
augurated a steady campaign 7 
change the attitude of Br 
fans toward their home team, 
wrote article after article on 
same theme—Boost the Br 
team. He quoted the players 
name; he told the facts to the 
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F What Oplex: Electrical Adver- 


__. tising will Do for You— 


be N Oplex Electric Sign will tell your story to 


thousands every hour at a cost. of only a 
few cents. It will give you that distinction 
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PROOF 
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; - which belongs to'the successful business. It will 
bring you actual sales. It will “tie” your other ad- 
'_-vertising to your business location—make people 
think of your product when they are there to buy. 


For this one reason alone hundreds 
of manufacturers are standardizing 
on Oplex Signs for their branches 
and dealers’ store fronts. 


The mark of an Oplex Electric 
Sign is raised, snow-white glass let- 
ters on a dark back-ground. This 
makes them perfect day signs as 
well as illuminated night signs. 
Other Oplex advantages are great- 
est reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, and the fact that any trade- 
mark can be perfectly reproduced 
in raised Oplex characters. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
how your Oplex Sign will look. 


THE FLEXLUME SIGN CO. 


ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
1439-46 Niagara St., Buffalo 


Canadian Factory 
The Flexlume Sign Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Electrical Products Corp., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Personalized Sales 
Campaigns 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








FOR SALE 
A New York Weekly 
Class Magazine 


of 


Established Keputation 
an excel 
list—occupies 
enjoys sec- 


Is self-supporting—has 
lent subscription 

an exclusive field- 
ond-class postage rate—offers a 
rare opportunity for develop- 
ment into a top-notcher in pres- 
tige and advertising revenue. Ad- 
dress “Class,” Box 120, Printers’ 


Ink. 








Les Angeles — The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 


EVENING pERALD 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Dominates an Metropolis of 


the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 
New : Ch 
Lester J. Clarke, G. Logan 


n Payne Co., 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette “Bidg. 











Dealer 


Literature 


Ideas, Copy, 
Lllustrations, 
Printing, and 
Distribution Plans 


BRAD. STEPHENS 6 (0 


Park Sq., Boston, MAss. 
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reasoned with thie: 
he shamed them; he pleaded 
with them to give the team 4 
hearty welcome and _ loyal, lusty 
support. 

When the Brooklyn team fe 
turned home the race for the pen- 
nant was almost a three-cornered 


fans; he 


tie. The fans were enthusiastic 
over the same team they had 
hooted a month previous. The 


effect on the players was magical; 
they gave their best; the few en 
rors were glossed over as part of 
the game, while the good plays 
were cheered to the echo. 
team spurted ahead and before 
the winning streak was checked 
Brooklyn led by over thirty points, 
This may be attributed in no small 
measure to Tom Rice’s publicity, 
Because of his persistent efforts 
he had changed the mob psychol- 
ogy of the fans. 

Perhans there is a hint here to 
the members of the class who are 
concerned with factory morale or 
the spirit of a sales force. 


7 * * 
October 18 to 23 has been set 
aside as “National Umbrella 
Week” by the Umbrella Manv- 


facturers’ Association of America, 
A’ slogan has been adopted—and 


everything. 


of “cuts, stickers and clever ads’ 
is being furnished retailers on 
request. 


In lieu of an advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of umbrellas im 
general, or some _ trade-marked 
brand in particular, the best thing 
that could happen to make this 
“Week” an entire success would 
be a soaking, persistent country- 
wide rainstorm. In the absence of 





Hetttabie- 
High Calibered Sales Executive 


—whose merchandising and selling i» 
stincts, and creative ability, a 
unusual. Now sales manager of larg? 
industrial business. Formerly an 4 
vertising executive. Capable of 
veloping a big sales oppo 
Seeks same with high-class manufa> 
turer, publication or adv 
agency. 


Sales Executive, care Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. ~— 
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an act of Providence of some such 
sort the Schoolmaster is inclined 
to prophesy that umbrella sales 
will be just about normal, unless 
some general price inducement 
simulates buying. 


Art Exhibit for Business Men 

The Society of Art Directors, of Chi 
ago, is helding an exhibit of commer- 
cal art in the Art Institute of that 
city. It presents an effort. to interest 
aivertisers in art as a business-getting 

sition. 

Wie the exhibit, which will last for a 
month, emphasis has been placed on the 
technique of planning and reproduction 
rather than on the paintings and draw 
> as works of art. For example, 

there are rough layout sketches of Mar 
shall Field advertisements and booklets 
ilongside the finished product. There 
are progressive proofs of color work, 
plates for the same and type forms 
locked up for the foundry. 

One particularly interesting exhibit is 
by the clothing manufacturing firm of 
Alfred Decker & Cohn. This shows an 
original painting and the same thing 
teproduced in color for magazines, store 
posters and lithographed posters It 
also is shown reproduced in black and 
white half-tones, in woodcut effect and 
in open line for newspaper use. 

In the catalogue part of the exhibit 
is shown Montgomery Ward & Com 
pany’s first catalogue, which was pub 
lished in 1872 

It has been made plain that the show 
is designed to appeal to the business 
man and his advertising assistants and 
not for art students or critics. 


‘ — . a . 7A: 
Joins Staff of S. C. Theis 
Company 
W. H. Hershey is now associated 
with the S. C. Theis Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative in the New. York 
dice. He has been manager of the 
automobile department of the New York 
Evening Telegram. | 
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If You Have Great 
Selling Ability— 


combined with the habit of 
thinking in a straight line, 
you may be the man a cer- 
tain great national maga- 
zine is lodking for. 


The work is selling space 
to national advertisers, ac- 
cording to modern meth- 
ods, in the middle western 
territory. Your headquar- 
ters would be in Chicago. 


A knowledge of merchandis- 
ing that will enable you to 
discuss an advertiser's sales 
problems intelligently will carry 
weight in the consideration of 
your application 


You may now be employed 
in an advertising agency, or as 
a commodity salesman, or as 
an engineer, or as head of a 
research department; you may 
be selling text books to public 
schools. But if you are be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty- 
five and have an appreciation 
of the economic value of ad- 
vertising, you are eligible 


The salary will be as large 
as your capabilities indicate it 
should be, with great oppor- 
tunity for rapid advancement. 
Write a letter to the following 
address and tell us all about 
yourself. What you say will, 
of course, be held in strict con- 
fidence, and your letter may 
lead to a personal interview. 


Address “C. S. M.,”’ care Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Il. 





Boost YOU SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SPECIAL OFFERS | | 


By using Pallen’s ‘‘Master’”’ Mail Order 
Device Pulls higher percentage of re 
turns per thousand mailed than any other 

method known 4 wonder for Cash mail 
orders Write for sample 


7. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 0. 
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TRAVEL STORIES 
WANTED 


A magazine now in train for 
publication is in the market 
for travel stories of Europe, 
the Mediterranean and Great 
Britain. Unusual photographs 
are also desired. Communi- 
cate with OCEAN, 14 Stone 
Street, New York City. 


ALSO TRAVEL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
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A Magazine fer the Dealer 
—formerly Pop timist 


314 New Tolegraph Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Reaches 10,000 Retail Building Supply 
Dealers monthly. The only A. B. C. 
paper in its field. 











More than 2,000 
Hardware Dealers 


in the Philadelphia territory 
subscribe to the 


RETAIL efaiets LEDGER 








Twice a Month ; Sub. $1.00 a Year 








—~ A Clean Cut 
[Farm Paper 


Leading, Reflecting 
and Representing the 
Thoughts of the Best 
Corn Belt Farmers— 
over 80,000 in lowa, 
152,000 all told. 


CORN BELT FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa ~ 
OSTAGE 


oe rereneey 
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Saving Ideas. Since 1916 the official 
magazine of Dascet Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. pe mos. $1; | year 


POSTAGE 18 East 18th St, New York Gity 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C — 
6,500 copies monthly, reaching 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on beer 


15 Park Row New York 


Advertising Illustration 


Original designs, layouts and 
illustrations for ads, booklets or 
posters. Your own ideas ex- 
ecuted by a staff of competent 
artists. 
FLEMMING STUDIOS 

Personal art counsel 

116 West 39th Street 
Fitzroy 4132 
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Baltimore Club Election 


The annual election of officers of the 
Advertising Club, of Baltimore, was 
held last week. The followin were 
elected: President, Charles F. p 
vice-president, Nat C. Wil ans — 
tary-treasurer, Norman M. 
counsel, Talbott Denmead; pene 
tee Luther E. Martin, Ww. 
dwight Burroughs, H. Dugdale 
Herman Gamse, Harry A. Ailers, rank 

O’Brien, Jerome P. Filei 

homas Tyson Cook, Daniel E. 
ios Lyons, Walter S. Hamburger, 
acob G. Moses, and J. Thomas Lyons. 
The four hold-over’ members 
terms of office have not expired are 
Harry S. Sanders, E. Lyell Gusta 
John E. Raine and Frank D. Webb, 





E. C. Tarler Forms Printing 
Company 
The Tarbell Publishing Co 
has been established at New pag . 
Edward C. Tarler, president, who was 
formerly with the Crowell — 
Company, New York, and Be 
Lobel, secretary-treasurer. The new 
company plans to publish theatre pro 


grammes, catalogues and booklets, i 
addition to other printing work. 


G. M. Stern in Agency Work 


G. M. Stern, formerly of the adver 
inne. department of the Boston Herald 
and Traveler, is now with the Chambers 
Wiswell, Inc., advertising agency, 
ton. Mr. Stern was also for some 
with the advertising Wepartment of Wa, 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 


C. C. Gray with Pannier 
Stamp Co. 


C. C. Gray, recently with the Farrar 
Advertising Company, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
has become manager of sales for Par 
nier Brothers Stamp Company, Pitt 
burgh. 


ALBERT R BOURGES 


CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


DAY NIGHT 
— 5 pee 


A Personal and Emergency Serva 
limited to non-competitive clients 














BETTER PRINTING for less money 
Send for Free Samples! 

10,000 4-page Folders, o44 © ype 

10,000 4-page Folders, 4 

10,000 4-page Folders, 6x9 inches 

10,000 Circulars, 6x9 Inches........ 

10,000 Cireulars, 9x12 Inches. ee 

10,000 Circulars, 12xt8 Inches 

10,000 aoe Eanctonen Letter’ Sarena Inc 

10,000 Envelopes, 3%4x6% Inches.......« 

All other printing at low prices. sauna 











E. 8. Fantus Co., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicay? 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 


No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 











First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
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HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING representatives in large 
tities for program of world’s largest, 
most beautiful theatre. $5,000 proposi- 
tion for right men. Liberal commission. 
Give full particulars. Box 961, P. 


MANAGING EDITOR for national 
monthly trade journal in New York. 
Must be capable taking full charge and 
be responsible for entire paper. Salary 
and half profits. Exceptional oppor- 
tonity. Box 971, Printers’ Ink. 


Growing daily wants advertising solici- 
tor and service man—constructive, able 
to write copy, not easily discouraged. 
We will turn over some business at start, 
and he must develop more. Go man 
can build his own future. The Daily 
Advance, Staten Island, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR, who con- 
trols accounts, wanted by a recognized 
and substantial growing agency. First 
consideration will be given to the ability 
and record of the man. Complete de- 
tails should be given in first letter. 

Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—A leading newspaper desires 
the services of an artist who can do lay- 
out work, retouch photographs, etc. A 
good opportunity for oné who is imme- 
diately available. State references and 
salary desired. Address Arthur D. 
Marks, Business Manager, The -Wash- 
ington Post, Washington, D. C. 




















Fast-growing agency, located in metropo- 
lis of the South, has opening for a high- 
er merchandising and copy man. 
ing means opportunity for continu- 
ous growth in power, performance and 
profit. Give age, experience, present sal- 
ary, etc., in first letter. Absolutely con- 
fidential. F. F. W., Box 959, P. I. 


A large metropolitan Southern news- 
paper has an opening for copy writer 
to take full charge of copy aa ot de- 
partments. At present there are two 
artists, two copy writers, and a girl be- 
ginning copy writing. e want a man 
or woman who can, and is willing, to 
write good, sound merchandising copy, 
necessary to be able to make neat lay- 
outs and letter clear, attractive letters. 
To the right party we will pay $50 
per week to start. This is an oppor- 
tunity to connect with a live organiza- 
tion which believes in team work, and 
@ good chance to grow into big job. 
Apply at once, send samples of your 
work and write letter stating full par- 
ticulars. Box 954, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Capable copy-writer, _ with 
originality, initiative and common sense. 
Starting salary, $2,000 a year. Location, 
Buffalo, N. v We are national adver- 
tisers and have a good genes | for a 
man who can “deliver the goods.” If 
interested, write us fully and submit 
samples of your work. Box 958, P. I. 





The best afternoon paper in the Central 
South has opening in advertising depart- 
ment for combination salesman and copy- 
writer. Must be under thirty-five, set- 
tled and have ironclad references. 
good place and pleasant working condi- 
tions. Write fully, giving experience 
and salary expected. Address Box 960, 
Printers’ Ink. 





A rapidly growing publishing house re- 
quires a man of exceptional ability to 
take complete char of its business 
book department. We now have a small 
growing list of the best business books. 
he man we require must know the 
book business thoroughly; he will be 
expected to largely increase sales among 
booksellers, universities and business 
men. State full qualifications and sal- 
ary desired. 
P. H., 1358 Broadway. 


Advertising Salesman 


with magazine or rotogravure 
advertising experience wanted 
on up-State seven-day news- 
paper. Exceptional opportu- 
nity. Write or wire Box 131, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





EXPORT SALES LETTERS 
booklets, advertising, etc. Results as- 
sured through correct adaptation to for- 
eign customs and requirements, Consult 
E. E. Hill, Waterbury, Vermont. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 














Technical Free Lance 


Graduate engineer. Broad experience— 
manufacturing, sales, advertising. Copy, 
layouts, catalogs, booklets. Live tech. 
nical copy that sells. 

Box 969. Printers’ Ink. 
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FOR SALE 
Miehle press, 39”x53” bed. 
front delivery (either side 
revolution Now running 
finest screen half-tone work. 
soon. Campbell Printing Company, 
Moines, Iowa. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION ! We fur 
nish MSS. on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in ex- 
change for ali or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept., Box 170, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 
$5,000 (terms) bays controlitie interest 
in old-established (19 years) printing 
business, money maker, paying more 
than $3,000 per year. Owner retiring, 65 
years old. Liveliest Southern city, 78,000 
pop., 114% gain last 10 years. Unusual 
chance for ambitious young man. WASH- 
INGTON DANENHOWER, Pres., Knox- 
ville Ptg. & Pub. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Four rollers, 
up), two- 
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Secretary: Stenographer, expert, adver 
tising experience, academic college train- 
ing, seeks position as assistant or secre- 
tary to advertising executive Box 975, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Expert Space Buyer—Contract manager, 
10 years’ experience with present agency 
Desires new surroundings. Salary not 
less than $75 per, week. Address Box 
980, Printers’ Ink. 

“TRADE JOURNAL EDITOR 
Over ten years’ experience in makeup, 
rewriting and editing copy and general 
desk work, wishes to change 
Box 968, Printers’ Ink 


‘COPY WRITER | OF ORIGINALITY 
seeks Agency or industrial connection. 
Full knowledge color, design and typog- 





raphy. New York or. i preferred. 
Address E. Stafford, Elm St., Brook 
line, Mass. 


A young man with a general “kiowloles 


of advertising, such as the preparation 
of booklets, folders and house-organs, 
art work, printing and engraving, is de 


sirous of connecting with a large concern 
in their advertising department. Box 
987, Printers’ In 


‘MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE MAN 
now with big city department store 
seeks similar position with better future. 


American, 40, Harvard education. Knows 
commercial art, engraving, printing, 
paper and mail-order systems. 

Address M. H., 2017 Locust St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Copywriter—Advertising Manager 
Young woman, college graduate, extensive 
executive and advertising experience, is 
open for offer. Formerly advertising man 
ager for an exclusive department store 
Later employed by large, progressive New 
York agencies 
Highest type result getting copy, 
layouts, original ideas 
Unquestionable references. 

Box 984, P. 
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Stenographer- Secretary — High school 
graduate, eight years’ commercial experi- 





ence, conscientious worker; can furnish 
first-class references; salary, $30 to $35. 
Box 986, Printers’ Ink 


PRINTER discontinuing business be. 


take charge all production detail, 
chasing, etc. Unusual typogresiah 
clever copy and ideas. eS we salary 
if Beecanteneniill Box 983, 


YOUNG WOMAN, 
in advertising oat 





, broad experience 
a genius at re 


search, with creative ability, desires po- 
sition as private secretary or copy 
writer Address Box 957, P 





Young Christian wishes position in pub- 
lication office. Have had 7 years’ expe. 
rience as makeup editor of both adyer- 
tising and text. Also thorough knowl 
edge of all departments in publication 
office. Box 964, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young lady, expert stenographer, desires 
position in New York City as Advertis- 
ing Assistant; two years publishing and 
advertising experience; Columbia adver 
tising course; penags $35 Box 976. P. L 





OPPORTUNITY is what I want. I 
write copy. Plan schedules and cam- 
paigns. Make investigations. Practical 


knowledge of typography and layout, 
Trained to high-grade advertising. Have 
reached my employer’s limits. Box 977, 
Printers’ Ink. 


———_—- 


Advertising Copy Writer's 


position is sought by young woman, 
college graduate, who knows the fine 
points of typography. Can make am 


original lay-out and writes human, con 
vincing copy. Experienced. 


Box 966, Printers’ Ink 





Young Advertising Man, familiar with 
magazine and direct-by-mail methods, 
wishes to connect with Néw York agen 
cy. Technical education, trade mage 
zine and general experience. Has ideas 
of his own and _ intelligence to carry 
out your ideas. Box 955, Printers’ Ink 





Editorial Assistant—Three years’ expe 
rience in editorial department of large 
publishing concern in charge of makeup 
oa technicalities of department. Am de 
sirous of making a progressive change. 
Also competent stenographer. Young 
lady, age 25. Box 962, Printers’ Ink 


Interview This Man! 


if your agency or advertising de 
partment needs a seasoned, competent 
executive to take hold and do things @ 
get them: done. 
_.Combines merchandising sense and 
ideas about sales promotion with ability 
of a high order as writer and editom 

Present and former employers will tell 
you about him. Address Box 972, 
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COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


make a change; first-class ghaee | retouc h- 
er, bird’s-eye views, wash 
good letterer and designer. 
Address H. E. Dillard, 532 


nsas ( ‘ity, Mo. 








RESEARC H MAN— Experienced 
ket investigations and dealer 
personally and directing assistants. ( 
ble organizing department for 


turer, agency or publisher. 


search and advertising. Box | 


you NG M AN, 24 24 years old, 
connect with reliable, progressive 
tising department or company 
mercial Art Student, two years’ « 


tising experience. Prefer 


City location. Address Box 985, 


ers’ Ink. 





Aavertising Salesman and 


successful record man open for engage- 
ment. 14 years in general 
trade and export publication 
cuding advertising and branch 
manager; large acquaintance N 
and Eastern territory. Salary $6,000, 
commission basis. Best credentials; 


ters confidential. Box 973, 


Advertising Manager— 


Young man of vision, compre- 
hensive experience and sound 


business training; 
graduate. Address 
Printers’ Ink. 


DOES YOUR 


BUSINESS NEED 
THIS MAN? 


A sales and advertising 
real merchandiser—who has 


ecutive ability and good judgment, 
enthusiasm and vigorous health. 


39, married. 


A man of broad experience, 


customed to responsibility 


knows how to get things dene: 
can handle a big job successfully 
in the South, but has good reason 


returning north. 


Address 979, Printers’ Ink. 
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COURAGE 
COMMON-SENSE 
DETERMINATION 


A college man, 30 years old, 





bigger position in N. Y. 





are my prime qualities. My advertising 
experience for the past nine years has af 
forded me a comprehensive knowledge 
the proper relation between modern 
chandising methods and successful i 
Am well rounded, well seasoned 
adaptable—a man with ideas, who can take 
charge of or assist as adv’g manager. 


good appearance 
mployed but 


Cc. 
salary. S.C. R., Box 982, Printers’ 
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A University Honor Graduate 
24, of exceptional personality and ca- 
pacity, wishes to affiliate himself with a 
responsible agency as assistant account 
executive, or with an advertiser of a 
national product as assistant advertising 
manager. 

Several months of experience as as 
sistant advertising manager in a large 
New York department store brought him 
the offer of advertising manager, which 
he sacrificed to enter the general field. 

He seeks an opportunity where perse- 
verance, initiative and unstinted energy 
can earn recognition. Box 965, P. I. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER’S 
ASSISTANT 
Young .man, 21, experienced in adver- 


tising detail. Conscientious, dependable, 
capable. Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 





NOT A POSITION—BUT A JOB IS 
WHAT THIS ARTIST IS 
AFTER 


Visualizer, a man with ideas and the 
ability to work them out. Good figure 
and layout. Eight years with leading 
Art Services, Agencies and nationally 
known Magazine. Can cdit and get out 
House-Organ, supervise engraving, print- 
ing, etc. Worth $60 to $75 per week to 
some live organization Prefer New 
York, but the right kind of opportunity 
will take me to China if necessary. 
Clean-cut, virile American, age 24, mar- 
ried. Box 978, Printers’ Ink 





Advertising Executive 
or Ass’t Sales Manager 
available for manufacturer or agency 
in Middle West. An executive who can 
reach down into every phase of sales 
activity: trade research, field investiga- 
tion, merchandising the campaign to the 
sales organization, and other factors in 
the proper functioning of a campaign. 
fy experience ranges from copy and 
plan man to solicitor and advertising 
manager; at present account executive 
with prominent agency. A broad- 
visioned merchandiser whose optimism, 
enthusiasm, judgment and experience 
will prove a factor in any organization. 
Salary, $4,500 to $5,000. Address 
“Chicago,”’ Box 970, care Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


“‘A SALESMAN WHO CAN SELL” 


That is what I want to be able to say 
of myself a few years from now. 
Twenty years old; Christian; well bred; 
high school education; six months’ 

ce experience; exceptional refer- 
ences. 

I desire to join a high-grade business or- 
ganization in New York City where 
young men who have a natural apti- 
tude for selling can be properly 
trained; .in appearance, personality 
and manner I feel qualified to meet 
prospects and to win confidence. 

Salary moderate; making the right start 
is-more important to me. Address 
J. H., Box 981, Printers’ Ink. 
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. Outdoor Advertising 
| “Hard Hitting” 





Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 
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$1.430,327,000 


is the latest federal estimate of Ff 
the value of the 1920 corn crop ¥ 
in The Chicago Territory. 


Try to grasp those figures—one billion, four 
hundred and thirty million, three hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand dollars’ worth of 
new wealth created during the past few 
months from sun, rain, labor and the soil of 
five states. This corn crop of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, is 
30% of the corn crop of the nation, yet it is 
only one of many crops being raised on these 
fertile prairies. ‘These stupendous yields are 

a guaranty of purchasing power awaiting 
advertisers. 


For more information concerning 
the wonderful Chicago market and 
best method of merchandising your 
product in it, write for The Chicago 
Tribune’s 1920 BOOK OF FACTS 


The Chicago Tribune 


iTHE WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPapen)i(h . 
| Tribune Bldg., Chicago — 512 Fifth Ave., New York — Haas Bldg., Los ue . 
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